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North  Lvtehior  Buii.dino 

Washington 

May  27,  193S 
Tho  President, 

The  \Vhite  House. 
My  Dear  Mr.  President: 

We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  Report  on  tho  Distribution  of  Con- 
sumer Income  in  1935-36,  prepared  under  tlie  direction  of  our  Industrial  Committee 
by  Dr.  Hiidegarde  Kneehmd  and  her  staff.  This  report  provides  the  fii-st  estimates 
in  this  fiekl  based  on  a  nation-wide  canvass  of  family  incomes.  These  estimates 
have  been  developed  from  data  on  over  300,000  families  obtained  through  A  Federal 
Works  Project  on  the  study  of  consumer  purchases  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  with  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee. 

The  report  provides  for  the  first  time  an  authoritative,  broad,  national  picture  of 
division  of  income  among  the  American  people.     The  facts  disclosed  are  significant 
not  only  to  business  men  concerned  with  the  market  for  consumers'  goods,  but  also  to 
all  citizens  concerned  with  problems  of  economic  opportunity  in  a  democracy. 
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PART  I 


INCOMES  OF  ALL  CONSUMERS 


THE  great  stream  of  national  income  flows  con- 
tinually through  the  hands  of  millions  of  American 
consumers.  To  some  the  inflow  comes  day  by 
day,  sometimes  steadily,  often  interrupted  by  periods 
of  economic  drought.  To  some  it  comes  in  weekly  or 
monthly  pay  checks,  regularly  in  good  years,  but  in 
times  of  depression  choked  off  by  unemployment. 
Others,  like  the  farmer,  depend  upon  the  income  of  one 
season  to  see  them  through  the  year.  And  finally  there 
are  those  to  whom  the  channels  of  income  open  at 
intervals  for  the  flow  of  dollars  from  profits  and 
dividends,  interest,  and  rent. 

The  money  income  thus  received  pours  out  again  in 
exchange  for  food,  for  housing,  for  clothes  and  recrea- 
tion, for  all  the  goods  and  services  that  constitute  the 
real  income  of  the  American  people. 

The  amount  consumers  have  to  spend  and  what  their 
incomes  purchase  are  measures  of  the  effectiveness  with 
which  we  use  our  productive  resources.  The  volume 
and  the  distribution  of  this  purchasing  power,  in  turn, 
play  an  important  role  in  guiding  our  further  use  of 
these  resources — in  deterniining  what  goods  and  services 
are  produced  and  in  what  cjuantity,  which  workers  are 
employed  and  how  fully,  which  commimities  have  the 
tax  facilities  to  maintain  their  schools  and  roads. 

Since  the  stream  of  income  plays  so  important  a 
part  in  the  national  economy,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
add  to  our  present  meager  Itnowledge  of  the  channels 
through  which  it  passes.  Those  concerned  with  the 
living  standards  of  the  people  need  more  accurate 
information  on  the  extent  to  which  shortage  of  income 
brings  poverty  damagmg  to  health  and  happiness. 
Law-making  bodies  striving  to  apportion  taxes  equi- 
tably and  without  damage  to  the  processes  of  industry' 
need  to  know  what  will  swell  or  deplete  the  stream. 
Business  men  require  more  abundant  and  reliable  data 
on  the  probable  demand  for  their  products  in  order  to- 
stimulate  and  meet  that  demand.  Any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Government  or  business  to  grapple  with 
basic  economic  problems  must  rely  heavily  on  what 
can  be  learned  of  the  distribution  of  income  among 
the  various  groups  of  the  Nation's  consumers. 


The  Scope  and  Sisnificance  oF  the  Study 

This  report  on  consumer  income  distribution  in  the 
United  States  is  a  much-needed  addition  to  the  scanty 
information  previously  at  our  disposal.  lUthough  the 
data  cover  only  a  single  year,  they  give  the  most  com- 
plete picture  ever  presented  of  the  division  of  the 
national  income  among  the  American  people. 

The  preparation  of  the  estimates  was  undertaken  by 
the  Industrial  Section  of  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee as  part  of  a  larger  study  of  the  Nation's  con- 
sumption demands  in  relation  to  its  productive  ca- 
pacities. While  prinuirily  designed  for  use  in  building 
up  national  estimates  of  consumer  expencUtures,  these 
figures  on  income  distribution  are  considered  of  suffi- 
cient interest  in  themselves  to  justify  separate 
presentation. 

The  study  covers  the  12-month  period  from  July  1935 
tlirough  June  1936.  It  shows  estimates  of  the  incomes 
received  by  all  of  the  Nation's  mcome-speiiding  units — 
by  the  29  milHon  families  of  2  or  more  persons,  by  the 
10  million  "single"  indi\-iduals  living  alone  or  as  lodgers, 
and  by  the  2  milhon  persons  living  in  institutions  and 
in  quasi-institutional  groups.  For  family  incomes,  this 
broad  national  picture  is  traced  in  more  detail  to  show 
the  flow  of  the  income  stream  to  farms,  \'illages,  and 
cities,  to  different  geographic  regions,  to  different  occu- 
pational groups,  to  famihes  of  different  size,  and — in 
the  South  and  in  Northern  cities — to  the  white  and 
Negro  population. 

Previous  Estimates  of  Income  Distribution 

These  estimates  of  income  distribution  for  1935-36 
are  the  first  to  appear  smce  the  Brookings  Institution 
estimates  for  the  year  1929,  published  m  America's 
Capacity  to  Consume.'  Previous  to  that  report,  very 
few  attempts  had  been  made  to  measure  the  division  of 
national  mcome  by  income  classes,  and  only  one  study  ^ 
iuid  appeared  in  pubUshed  form — that  of  the  National 

'  Leven,  Maurice,  Moulton,  Harold  Q.,  and  Warburton,  Clark,  Amtrica'i  Capacity 
to  Consume,  the  Brookings  Institution,  WashinRlon,  D.  C,  1934. 

'  Prepared  by  Frederick  K.  Macaulay  and  i)ublished  in  Income  in  the  I'ntted  States, 
Us  Amount  and  Dislribution.  1909-1919,  vols.  I  and  II,  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  New  York,  11(21  and  1922. 
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Bureau   of  Economic  Research,  giving  estimates   for 
the  year  1918.' 

The  hick  of  iittoiitioii  given  to  this  iniportiint  aspect 
of  the  national  economy  can  be  accounted  for,  in  large 
part,  by  the  paucity  of  data  available  for  preparing 
such  estimates.  In  both  the  lOlS  and  the  1029  studies, 
it  was  nccessarj'  to  rely  primarily  on  statistics  of  earnuigs 
of  individual  workers,  supplemented  for  the  higher  in- 
come brackets  by  data  from  Federal  income  tax  returns. 
In  the  report  of  the  National  Bureau,  no  attemjit  was 
made  to  adjust  the  figures  to  a  family  income  basis,  or  to 
present  more  than  a  single  national  curve  of  income  dis- 
tribution, covering  all  individual  income  recipients. 
The  Brookings  study,  however,  carried  the  estimates 
through  to  a  family  or  "consumer  unit"  basis,  and  pre- 
sented separate  distribution  curves  for  farm  families, 
nonfarm  famihes,  and  miattached  individuals.  A  fur- 
tlier  division  of  the  population  was  found  impracticable 
with  the  data  available. 

How  The  Present  EstimatesWere  Made 

In  the  present  study  for  1935-36  it  has  been  possible, 
in  the  main,  to  base  the  estimates  directly  upon  data  on 
family  incomes.  Such  data  became  available  for  the 
first  time  from  a  Nation-wide  sample  *  through  the 
Study  of  Consumer  Purchases — a  Works  Progress 
Administration  project  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Resources  Committee  and  the  Central  Sta- 
tistical Board.''*  The  data  from  this  study,  covering 
some  300,000  T^iierican  families,  show  the  income 
received  by  each  family  from  all  sources — from  the  net 
earnings  of  different  members,  from  profits,  dividends, 
interest,  and  rent,  from  pensions,  annuities,  and  benefits, 
from  gifts  used  for  current  living  expenses,  from  the 
occupancy  of  owTied  homes,  and — for  rural  families — 
from  home-grown  food  and  other  farm  products  used  by 
the  family.'  Similar  data  were  also  obtamed  from  a 
small  sample  of  single  men  and  women. 


3  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  an  estimate  for  1929  presented,  without  discus- 
sion, in  the  Business  Week  for  August  31,  1932,  in  one  of  a  series  of  articles  on  The 
American  Connumer  Market. 

*  Data  on  family  income,'^  are  also  now  available  from  an  extensive  sample  of  urban 
families  and  from  a  smaller  sample  of  rural  families  through  the  National  Health 
Survey  recently  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  For  discussion  of  use 
made  of  tbese  data,  see  Appendix  A,  pp.  58-59. 

<•  The  Study  was  administered  under  the  guidance  of  a  Steering  Committee  and 
a  Technical  Subcommittee,  each  composed  of  representatives  of  the  five  cooperating 
agencies.    The  membership  of  these  committees  was  as  follows: 

Steering  Committee:  Stuart  A.  Rice,  Chairman,  Works  Progress  Administration; 
Louise  Stanley,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics:  Isador  Lubin,  Biu*eau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics; Gardiner  C.  Means,  National  Resources  Committee;  Morris  A.  Copeland, 
Central  Statistical  Board. 

Technical  Subcommittee:  Hildegarde  Eneeland,  Chairman,  National  Resources 
Committee;  Day  Monro**,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics;  Faith  M.  Williams,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics;  Milton  Forster,  Works  Progress  Administration:  .Samuel  J , 
Dennis,  Central  StatLsti<-al  Board. 

» It  should  be  noted  that  income  was  measured  before  payment  of  income  taxes. 
For  definition  of  income  and  for  explanation  of  certain  items  not  included,  see 
Appendix  A,  p.  41.  For  description  of  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases,  see  Appendix 
A,  sec.  2. 


The  findings  of  this  study  have  been  siiiiplemented 
by  other  sample  data  on  family  and  imlividual  incomes, 
by  data  on  earnings,  and  by  income  ta.x  statistics.  The 
material  from  these  various  sources  has  provided  the 
basis  for  a  series  of  sample  income  distributions,  repre- 
senting more  tiian  700  difrcrciit  groups  of  the  popula- 
tion. These  sami)le  distrilmtions  have  been  used  to 
build  up  income  estimates  for  all  of  the  Nation's  con- 
sumers. The  methods  used  in  extending  the  sam|)lc 
data  to  a  national  basis  arc  described  in  Part  II  and, 
in  more  detail,  in  Appendix  A. 

The  Limitations  of  the  Estimates 

While  the  statistical  material  available  for  preparing 
these  estimates  is  far  more  extensive  than  for  previous 
years,  it  is  none  the  less  subject  to  many  limitations 
and  shortcomings.  The  results  of  the  study  must, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  approximations  to  the 
actual  income  situation  in  193.5-36. 

The  basic  data  are  especially  inadequate  for  famihes 
who  received  relief  at  some  time  during  the  year  and 
for  single  individuals,  and  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
estimate  the  incomes  of  these  two  groups  acconling  to 
type  of  community,  occupation,  and  other  character- 
istics. For  many  groups  of  nonrelief  families  as  well, 
the  data  do  not  insure  reliable  results  for  the  finer 
classifications  of  the  population.  These  more  detailed 
figures  are  therefore  presented  in  reference  tables  in 
Appendix  B.  The  estimates  for  the  major  groups  of 
families,  however,  and  for  all  families  and  single 
individuals,  are  believed  to  be  sufficiently  reliable  to 
serve  the  practical  purposes  for  which  they  were  pre- 
pared. These  estimates  are  dealt  with  in  the  main 
body  of  the  report. 

Income  Distribution  on  a  National  Basis 

The  most  significant  results  of  the  study  are  those 
showing  the  broad  national  picture  of  the  di\'ision  of 
income  among  the  American  people.  These  figures 
are  brought  together  in  the  charts  and  tables  which 
follow.  Estimates  for  the  various  component  groups 
of  the  popidation  are  presentetl  in  Part  II. 

Family  Incomes 

The  great  majority  of  the  Nation's  consumers  arc 
members  of  families  of  two  or  more  persons,  sharing  a 
common  income  and  living  uiuler  a  common  roof.  The 
29,400,300  families  in  the  population  during  1935-36 
were  by  far  the  most  important  group  of  income- 
spending  units,  includmg  nearly  91  percent  of  the  total 
body  of  consumers. 

The  distribution  of  these  29  million  families  by  income 
level  is  shown  graphically  in  chart  1.  As  the  bars  on 
the  left  of  the  chart  indicate,  14  percent  of  all  families 
received  less  than  $500  during  the  year  studied;  42 
percent  received  less  than  $1,000,  65  percent  less  than 
$1,.')()0,  and  87  percent  less  than  $2, .500.     Above  tlie 
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Chart  1 
This  chart  may  be  read  either  by  length  of  bars  or  by  symbols 
Each  figure  symbol  represents  1  percent  of  all  families  or  294,000  families 
Each  dollar  symbol  represents  1  percent  of  aggregate  income  of  all  families  or  $476,792,380 


$2,500  level,  there  were  about  10  percent  with  mcomes 
up  to  $5,000,  about  2  percent  recei\'ing  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000,  and  only  1  percent  with  incomes  of  $10,000 
or  more.  These  figures  are  shown  in  fuller  detail  in 
table  3,  in  a  later  section  of  the  report. 

A\Tien  the  incomes  of  all  families  are  added  together, 
the  aggregate  is  approximately  $48  billion.  The  shares 
of  this  total  income  going  to  the  various  income  groups 
are  also  shown  in  chart  1.  Thus  we  find  that  the  42 
percent  of  families  with  incomes  under  $1,000  received 
less  than  16  percent  of  the  aggregate,  while  the  3  per- 
cent with  incomes  of  $5,000  and  over  received  21  per- 
cent of  the  total.  The  incomes  of  the  top  1  percent 
accounted  for  a  little  over  18  percent  of  the  aggregate. 
Incomes  of  Single  Individuals 

In  addition  to  the  116  million  consumers  living  in 
family  groups  in  1935-36,  there  were  10  million  men 
and  women  lodging  in  rooming  houses  and  hotels,  living 


as  lodgers  or  servants  in  private  homes,  or  maintaining 
independent  living  quarters  as  one-person  families.* 
These  single  individuals  constituted  nearly  8  percent 
of  the  total  population,  and — as  indicated  in  table  1 — 
received  19  percent  of  the  total  consumer  income. 

The  distribution  of  income  among  these  individual 
consumer  units,  shown  in  chart  2,  resembles  very 
closely  that  for  families,  except  that  there  was  consitj- 
erably  greater  concentration  in  the  lower  brackets. 
Si.\ty-one  percent  received  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000 
and  accounted  for  29  percent  of  the  total  income  of 
the  group.  Ninety-five  ])ercent  receiveii  less  than 
$2,500  and  a  Uttle  over  1  percent  received  $5,000  or 
more.  The  detailed  figures  for  this  group  arc  ]irc>;eMte(l 
later  in  table  15. 


•  Sons  and  daughters  living  with  their  jmreuts  but  paying  for  board  and  lodfiing 
and  not  pooHng  their  incomes  in  the  common  ramity  fund  are  classified  as  single 
individuals,  rather  than  as  members  of  families.  The  ntimber  ofsuch  individuals  in 
193.'>-:J6  is  estimated  at  approximately  -mo.ooo.     For  further  explanation,  see  p.  7ti. 
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This  chart  may  be  read  either  by  length  of  bars  or  by  symbols 

Each  figure  symbol  represents  1  percent  of  all  single  individuals  or  100,580  single  individuals 

Each  dollar  symbol  represents  1  percent  of  aggregate  income  of  all  single  individuals  or  $115,793,900 


Table  1 . — Distribution  of  population  by  type  of  consumer  unit  and  average  and  aggregate  incomes  of  eai-h  type,  193S-S6 


Number  of 

consumer 

units 

Persons 

Average  income 

Type  of  consumer  unit 

Number 

Percent 

Per  consumer  unit 

Per  capita 
(mean) 

Amount 
(in  tbousands) 

Percent 

Median 

Mean 

29,  400,  300 
10,  058,  000 

115.966,000 
10,058.000 

90.6 
T.8 

$1, 160 
830 

$1,622 
1.  151 

$411 
1.151 

$47. 679,  238 
11.579.390 

79.5 

SiD?lc  individuals.. 

19.3 

.\ll  families  and  single  individuals  . 
Inslitutional  groups.. 

39,  458,  300 

128,O24,0CO 
2,  000,  OCO 

98.4 
1.6 

$1. 070 

(') 

$1,502 
(■) 

$470 
3«2 

$59,258,628 
724.300 

9S.8 
1.2 

All  consumers 

(•) 

128. 024.  000 

100.0 

(') 

(') 

$469 

$59,982,928 

100.0 

1  Not  available. 

Incomes  of  All  Consumers 

For  a  cuiiipreliensive  picture  of  the  distribution  of 
consumer  income  in  the  Uniteci  States,  families  ami 
single  individuals  can  be  considered  together.  Sucli 
treatment  is  justified  by  the  lack  of  a  sharp  distinction 
between  the  two  groups  from   the  standpoint  of  the 


receipt  and  use  of  income.  The  diversity  among  the 
consumer  units  that  make  up  the  29  million  families  is 
fully  as  great  as  that  between  families  as  a  group  and 
single  individuals.  An  income  of  $1,000  a  year  means, 
to  be  sure,  one  thing  to  a  smgle  man  or  woman  and 
another  to  an  average  family  of  four.     But  it  also  lias 


Consumer  Incomes 


quite  different  meanings  to  the  family  of  two  persons 
and  to  the  famOy  of  eight.  These  two  major  groups  of 
consumer  units  can  therefore  be  combined,  at  each 
income  level,  to  show  the  curve  of  income  distribution 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Institutional  Residents  Not  Included. — This  summary 
of  iiicome  distribution,  however,  must  omit  the  small 
group  of  the  population  living  in  institutions  of  various 
types  and  in  military  and  naval  posts,  labor  camps,  and 
other  quasi-institutional  groups.  All  together,  these 
institutional  residents  number  about  2  million.  A 
large  part  of  the  incomes  of  these  consumers — and  in 
many  cases  the  entire  income — is  supplied  by  the 
institution  in  the  form  of  subsistence  and  care.  Thus 
the  institutional  group,  rather  than  the  individual 
resident,  constitutes  the  spending  imit.  The  incomes 
of  the  individual  residents  are  more  comparable  to  the 
per  capita  incomes  of  members  of  families  than  to  the 
incomes  of  independent  consumers.  For  this  reason,  no 
distribution  by  income  level  has  been  prepared  for  the 
institutional  population.  To  have  included  them  en  a 
parallel  basis  with  the  39  million  families  and  single 


individuals  would  have  been  misleading.  The  per 
capita  averages  for  the  three  main  types  of  consumers 
are  compared  in  table  1. 

Distribution  by  Income  Level. — The  income  distribu- 
tion of  all  families  and  single  individuals  combined  is 
presented  in  detail  in  table  2.  The  figures  show  both 
the  number  of  consumer  units  at  each  level  of  income 
and  the  share  of  the  aggregate  income  they  received. 
The  results  tell  a  story  very  similar  to  that  already 
described  for  each  group  of  consumer  units  separately. 
Nearly  one  third  (32  percent)  of  the  total  number  of 
families  and  single  individuals  had  incomes  under  $750, 
nearly  one  half  (47  percent)  received  less  than  $1,000, 
and  more  than  two  thirds  (69  percent)  received  less 
than  $1,500.  At  the  other  end  of  the  income  scale, 
about  2  percent  had  incomes  of  $5,000  and  over,  and 
less  than  1  percent  incomes  of  $10,000  and  over. 

Distribution  of  Consumer  Units  by  Tenths. — The 
disparity  of  incomes  is  revealed  somewhat  more  clearly 
by  chart  3.  Here  the  39  million  consumer  units  are 
grouped  by  tenths,  or  deciles,  according  to  the  size  of 
their  incomes.     The  poorest  tenth,  with  incomes  under 
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This  chart  may  be  road  either  by  length  of  bar.s  or  by  .symbols 

Each  figure  symbol  represents  1  percent  of  all  families  and  single  individuals  or  394,583  consumer  units 

Each  dollar  symbol  represents  1  percent  of  aggregate  income  of  all  families  and  single  individuals  or  $592,586,280 
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Tahi.i-;  '2.~   iJislribulitm  of  families  iinii  nitiglc  iiidindiints  niul  itj 
aggregate  income  received,  by  income  level,  1935-Sli 


Families  anil  sinnle 
individuals 

ABRreKate  Income 

Income  level 

./ 

Number 

rer- 

i«nt  at 

each 

level 

Cumu- 
lative 
per- 

Aniounl 

(in  thou- 

sands) 

Per. 

cent  at 
eacli 
level 

Cumu- 

liilivc 
per- 
cenl 

-( 

I"nJerJ250           -     - 

2.  123.  534 

4.  .W7.  377 

5.38 
11.63 
14.  63 
14.90 
12.65 

9.49 
7.32 
6.82 
4.32 
3.18 

3.74 

2.16 

1.27 

.72 

.45 

.96 
.55 
.39 
.17 
.10 

.06 
.05 
.02 
.03 
.01 

(') 

8 

.1.38 
17.01 
31.  M 
4«.54 
59.19 

68.68 
76.00 
81.82 
86.  14 
89.32 

93.06 
95.22 
96.49 
97.21 
97.66 

98.62 
99.17 
99.56 
99.73 
99.83 

99.89 
99.94 
99.96 
99.99 
100.00 

$294,138 

1,767,363 
3,61.1.6.13 
5. 129, 500 
6,689,111 

5,109,112 
4, 660,  793 
4.  214,  203 
3. 602. 861 
2. 9;«.  932 

4. 004. 774 
2.  735.  487 
1.863.:i84 
1.202.826 
841.766 

2.  244.  406 

1.847,820 

1,746,925 

1,  174,  574 

889,114 

720,  268 
641,  272 
390,311 
908, 485 
539.006 

264.498 
134. 803 
1.17.  237 

0.50 
2.98 
6.10 
8.66 
9.42 

8.62 
7.87 
7.11 
6.08 
.1.01 

6.76 
4.62 
3.14 
2.03 
1.42 

3.79 
3.12 
2.95 
1.98 
1.60 

1.22 
1.08 

.66 
1.53 

.91 

.45 
.23 

.27 

0,10 

$250-1500 

.3.48 

$500-$7.'M) 

$75O-$1.000            

.1.771. 960 
5.876.078 
4, 990, 995 

3,  743, 428 
2. 889.  904 
?.  ?9fi.  022 
1.704,535 
1,2.14.076 

1.47,1.474 
851,919 
.102, 159 
286, 053 
178,  138 

380,266 

216,642 

152,682 

67,923 

39,826 

2,1,583 
17,9,19 

8,340 
13,041 

4.144 

916 
240 

87 

9.58 
18.23 

$l,0OO-$1.250 

$1.'A50  $'..500  _ 

$l..'i00-$1.7.'i0.. 

$1.7.'iO-$2.00O. 

$2.O0O-$2,25O.   

$2.2.'iO-$2.500.   

$2..100-$3.000 

$3,000  $:i,.wo 

$.1.500-$4.000 
$4.00O-$4,500 
$4.500-$5,000.. 

$5  000-$7,500           

27.65 

36.27 
44.14 
51.25 
,17.  33 
62.34 

69.10 
73.72 
76.86 
78.89 
80.31 

84.10 

$7  500-$  10  000 

87.22 

$io,ooo-$i.';,oiio 

$15  000- $20,000 

90.  17 
92.  15 

$20,000-$25,000 

93.65 

425  000-S30  000 

94.87 

96.95 

$40.000-$50.000 

$50.000-$100.000 

96.61 
98.14 

$100,000-$250,OCO 

»50,000-$500.0CO 

$500.000-$1.000.0CO 

$1,000,000  and  over 

99.05 

99.50 
99,73 
100. 00 

All  levels 

39.  458.  300 

100.00 

$59.  258,  628 

100.  00 

1  Less  than  0.00.1  percent. 

$340,   received   less   thiin   2   percent   of   the   aggregate 
income;  the  second  tenth,  with  incomes  ranging  from 


$340  to  $.')4.'),  received  3  percent  of  the  total.  Not 
until  tiit>  eigiith  group  is  reached  does  the  share  of  total 
income  received  })ass  the  10  percent  line,  showing  a 
proportion  of  income  received  greater  than  the  propor- 
tion of  families  and  individuals  receiving  it.  The  10 
l)ercent  of  families  and  individuals  at  the  top  of  the 
income  scale,  with  incomes  of  $2,600  and  over,  received 
36  percent  of  the  aggregate  income — about  the  same 
amount  as  the  70  percent  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 

The  Average  Income. — As  chart  3  indicates,  half  of  the 
families  and  single  individuals  had  incomes  below 
$1 ,070  and  half  htid  incomes  above  that  amount.  This 
figure  of  $1,070 — the  median  income — is  considerably 
lower  than  the  mean  income  of  $1,502.  The  mean, 
obtained  by  dividing  the  aggregate  income  by  the  total 
number  of  families  and  iiulividuals,  is  all'ected  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  the  median  by  the  very  high 
incomes  received  by  a  relatively  small  number  of 
consumer  units.  The  diU'erence  between  the  two 
averages  thus  provides  further  evidence  of  the  wide 
variation  in  consumer  incomes. 

Aggregate  Income  Received  by  Upper  Five  Percent. — 
Chart  4  shows  the  shares  of  the  aggregate  income  re- 
ceived by  the  very  high  income  groups.  The  highest  5 
percent  of  all  families  and  single  individuals — those 
with  incomes  of  $3,400  and  over — received  27  percent 
of  the  aggregate — almost  as  much  as  the  lowest  60 
percent.  The  highest  2  percent,  with  incomes  of  $5,800 
and  over,  received  18  percent  of  the  total.  And  the 
highest   1   percent,  with  incomes  of  $9,100  and  over 
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received  14  percent  of  the  total — only  ;i  trifle  less  tliaii 
the  lowest  40  percent. 

Division  oj  Aggregate  Income  by  Tenths. — The  vinequal 
distribution  of  the  aggregrate  income  among  consumer 
units  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  chart  5.  Here,  re- 
versing the  procedure  used  in  chart  3,  the  total  income 
of  $.59  billion  received  by  families  and  single  individuals 
is  divided  into  tenths,  aiul  the  percent  of  consumer  units 
supported  by  each  tenth  is  shown.  Thus  we  can  see 
that  one-tenth  of  the  aggregate  income  supports  almost 
the  whole  lower  third  of  the  families  and  single  indi- 
viduals. The  next  tenth  of  the  income  is  divided 
among  only  half  as  many  consumer  units.  The  top 
tenth  goes  to  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  consumer 
miits — those  \\4th  incomes  of  $14,600  and  over.  The 
number  of  families  and  single  individuals  supported  by 
the  intermediate  tenths  of  the  aggregate  income  de- 
creases fairly  regularly  from  the  second  to  the  liighest 
decile. 

Five  percent  of  the  aggregate  income  supports  21 
percent  of  the  consumer  units  at  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
come scale,  whereas  at  the  top  of  the  income  scale  .5 


percent  of  the  aggregate  supports  only  0.1  percent  of 
the  consumer  units.  Similarly,  the  lowest  1  percent  of 
the  aggregate  income  is  shared  by  7  percent  of  the  con- 
sumer units,  while  the  upper  1  percent  is  shared  by  less 
than  0.00.5  percent  of  all  consumer  units. 

The  Three  Thirds  of  the  Nation 

This  summary  of  the  distribution  of  national  income 
has  revealed  that  almost  one  third  of  all  families  and 
single  individuals  in  the  country  had  incomes  of  less 
than  $750  during  the  year  19.35-36.  This  finding  is 
provocative  of  many  questions.  Where  did  these 
people  live?  Wiat  were  their  occupations?  How 
many  of  them  were  dependent  on  relief  at  some  time 
during  the  year?  How  did  they  compare  with  the 
other  two-thirds  of  the  Nation? 

Answers  to  these  questions  are  provided  by  the  ne.xt 
three  charts.  In  chart  6  the  39  million  consumer  units 
are  divided  into  three  equal  groups,  according  to  the 
size  of  their  incomes.  Within  each  tliird,  the  13  million 
families  and  single  individuals  are  divided  into  those 
who  received  no  relief  during  the  year  and  those  who 
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did  receive  some  form  of  work  relief  or  direct  relict  from 
eitlier  a  public  or  a  jjrivnte  agency.  The  noiirclief 
families,  in  turn,  are  further  divided  according  to  size 
of  family,  and  the  sinirie  individuals  according  to  sex. 
In  chart  7  the  nonrclicf  families  are  reclassified  accord- 
ing to  the  type  of  comnnniity  iiv  whicii  they  lived,  and 
in  chart  <S  according  to  the  occupational  group  to  which 
they  belonged." 

In  considering  the  group  classified  as  receiving  relief, 
it  should  be  noted  that  manj^  of  these  families  and 
single  individuals  were  dependent  on  relief  for  part  of 
the  year  only — some  for  a  very  short  time.  Earnings 
from  regular  employment  and  income  from  other 
sources  thus  supplemented  the  income  received  as  work 
relief  earnings  or  as  direct  relief,  and  in  many  cases  this 
nonrelief  income  accounted  for  most  of  the  income  re- 


ceived during  the  year.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
in  the  occupational  classification  the  families  are 
grouped  according  to  the  occupation  from  which  the 
largest  amount  of  all  family  earnings  was  derived, 
rather  than  according  to  the  occuijation  of  the  j)rincipal 
earner.  The  basis  for  the  classifications  used  in  the 
three  charts  and  the  variations  in  incomes  among  the 
different  groups  are  considered  more  fully  in  later 
sections  of  the  report.'' 

The  Lower  Third 

When    all    consumer   units   are   grouped    into    exact 
thirds,  we  find  that  the  lower  third  received  incomes  of 

'  C  lassiflcation  of  single  individuals  and  of  relief  families  by  type  of  community  and 
by  occupation  was  not  possible  with  the  available  data.  See  p.  16  and  Appendix  A, 
ppMsind  67. 

»  For  definitions  of  relief  groups  and  other  classifications,  see  Appendix  A,  sec.  1. 
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less  tliaii  $780  during  1935-36.  As  the  tliree  charts 
indicate,  these  13  million  families  and  single  individuals 
are  not  a  distinct  and  unusual  group;  they  include  all 
types  of  consumer  units,  living  in  all  types  of  commu- 
nity, and  belonging  to  all  of  the  major  occupational 
classifications.  They  difl'er  from  the  other  two  thirds  of 
the  Nation  principally  in  the  larger  proportion  receiv- 
ing relief  at  some  time  during  the  year,  in  the  larger 
number  living  on  farms,  and  in  the  small  number  found 
in  professional,  business,  antl  clerical  occupations. 

Although  almost  4  million  families  and  single  indi- 
viduals in  this  lower  third  were  dependent  on  relief  for 
at  least  part  of  the  year,  fully  70  percent  of  the  total 
number — that  is,  a  little  over  9  million — received  no 
assistance  of  any  kind  from  a  relief  agency.  About 
1,700,000  of  this  nonrelief  group  were  independent 
single  men  living  alone  or  as  lodgers;  almost  the  same 
number — 1,600,000 — were  single  women;  and  5,900,000 
were  families  of  2  or  more  persons. 

Somewhat  more  than  half  of  these  nonrelief  families 
Uved  on  farms  or  in  rural  communities  of  less  than  2,500 
population,  and  about  one-si.\th — just  1  million — lived 
in  cities  of  100,000  population  or  more.  According  to 
occupation,  these  families  were  almost  ecjually  divided 
between  wage  earners  and  farmers,  with  only  one- 
fifth — 1,200,000  m  all — in  other  occupational  groups. 


As  chart  5  lias  already  roughly  shown,  the  share  of 
the  aggregate  income  received  by  this  lower  third  of 
the  Nation  was  just  over  10  percent  of  the  total  $59 
billion.  The  average  income  of  the  group — that  is, 
the  mean  income  of  the  13  million  consumer  units — 
was  $471. 

The  Middle  Third 

The  middle  third  of  the  Nation  included  the  13  mil- 
lion families  and  single  individuals  receiving  from  $780 
to  $1,450  during  the  year.  Only  13  percent  of  these 
consumer  units,  or  about  1,700,000,  were  dependent 
on  relief  at  some  time  during  the  year.  In  the  non- 
relief  group  there  were  more  single  men  and  fewer 
single  women  than  in  the  lower  third,  twice  as  many 
famihes  living  ui  large  cities  and  metropoUses,  and 
more  than  twice  as  many  families  in  the  clerical,  busi- 
ness, and  professional  groups. 

The  total  income  received  by  all  consumer  units 
in  this  "middle  class"  amounted  to  24  percent  of  the 
aggregate  income.  The  average  (mean)  income  per 
consumer  unit  was  $1,076. 

The  Upper  Third 

The  upper  13  million  consumer  units  covered  a  wide 
range  of  incomes,  extending  from  $1,450  to  over  a  mil- 
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lion  dollars.  The  great  majority  of  this  upper  thinl — 
over  80  pereent — wcre-iioiirelief  families.  Only  a  small 
number  of  families  that  received  work  relief  or  direct 
relief  at  some  time  during  the  year  had  incomes  that 
brought  them  over  the  $1,450  line,  when  earnings  from 
regular  employment  and  income  from  all  other  sources 
were  added  together.  No  single  inilividuals  who 
received  any  relief  hatl  incomes  suflicient  to  bring  them 
into  this  group.  The  number  of  nonrelief  single  in- 
ilividuals was  smaller  than  in  the  middle  and  lower 
thirds.  This  was  particularly  true  of  single  women; 
only  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of  nonrelief  single 
women  were  in  the  upper  third,  while  more  than  half 
were  in  the  lower  third. 

When  we  compare  the  nonrelief  families  in  the  three 
income  groups  according  to  size  of  family,  we  find  that 
families  of  three  to  six  persons  show  the  largest  propor- 
tion in  the  upper  third.  As  chart  6  indicates,  two- 
person  families  are  about  equally  divided  among  the 
three  thirds,  while  the  three-  to  four-person  families 
and  those  of  five  to  six  persons  are  twice  as  numerous 
in  the  upper  as  in  the  lower  group.  This  difference  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  larger  families  are 
likely  to  have  more  earners  than  the  two-person  families, 
and  the  age  of  the  principal  earner,  and  consequently 
his  income,  is  apt  to  be  greater. 


With  the  families  of  seven  or  more  persons,  however, 
this  tendency  does  not  appear  as  strongly.  Since  half 
of  these  large  families  lived  on  farms,  their  incomes  less 
frecpiently  placed  them  in  the  upper  third."  Further- 
more, many  of  the  large  families  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $780  had  to  depend  on  relief  at  some  time  during 
the  year,  and  they  therefore  appear  in  the  chart  with 
the  2>^  million  relief  families  found  in  the  lower  tliird. 
If  it  had  been  i)()ssil)le  to  divide  the  relief  group  accord- 
ing to  size  of  family,  the  total  number  of  large  families 
in  the  lower  income  group  would  have  been  more 
clearly  evident. 

The  contrast  between  the  incomes  of  farm  and  city 
dwellers  is  strikingly  shown  in  chart  7.  Of  the  whole 
group  of  7,500,000  nonrelief  famiUes  living  in  large 
cities  and  metropolises,  more  than  4,000,000 — that  is, 
58  percent — are  found  in  the  upper  third.  Only  27 
percent  of  the  6,200,000  nonrelief  farm  families,  how- 
ever, had  incomes  as  high  as  $1,450.  In  chart  8  the 
incomes  of  the  various  occupational  groups  are  similarly 
contrasted.  Almost  80  percent  of  the  nonrelief  families 
in  the  professional  group  are  found  in  the  upper  third, 
and  63  percent  of  the  business  and  the  clerical  groups, 
as  compared  with  35  percent  of  wage-earning  families 
and  27  percent  of  farm  families. 

■•  Fur  discussion  of  incomes  of  families  of  different  size-*:,  see  pp.  20  to  22, 
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In  interpreting  those  figures  for  nonrelief  families, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  families  receiving 
relief  during  the  year  had  been  included,  the  proportions 
found  in  the  upper  third  would  have  been  somewhat 
lower  for  each  occupational  group,  and  distinctly  lower 
for  the  wage-eaming  group.  More  than  half  of  the 
4,500,000  relief  families  belonged  in  wage-earning 
occupations,  and  their  inclusion  in  the  picture  would 
have  markedly  increased  the  number  of  wage-earning 
families  in  the  lower  third,  without  appreciably  affecting 
the  number  in  the  upper  third.  It  should  also  be  kept 
in  mind  that  many  of  these  nonrelief  wage-earning 
families  had  several  earners,  and  that  the  total  family 
income  includes  the  earnings  of  all  members,  as  well  as 
income  from  other  sources. 

The  total  income  received  by  all  of  the  13  million 
consumer  units  in  this  top  tliird  of  the  Nation  was 
$39  billion — about  66  percent  of  the  aggregate  income 
of  all  families  and  single  individuals.  The  average 
(mean)  income  of  the  group  as  a  whole  was  thus  just 
imdcr  $3,000.  This  average,  however,  covers  such 
widely  divergent  incomes  that  it  has  little  meaning. 
Most  of  the  famUies  in  the  nonrelief  wage-earner  group 
were  concentrated  toward  the  lower  end  of  the  income 
range,  with  the  average  for  the  group  amounting  to 
about  $2,100.  For  the  clerical  group  of  nonrehef 
families  the  average  was  about  $2,500,  and  for  the  farm 
group,  about  $2,600 — still  well  under  the  average  for 
the  whole  third.  Families  in  business  and  professional 
groups,  on  the  other  hand,  were  scattered  through  the 
full  range  of  the  income  scale,  and  the  high  incomes  of 
those  at  the  top  brought  the  average  of  the  first  group 
to  more  than  $4,400,  and  that  for  the  second  group  to 
nearly  $5,000. 

Variations  in  Real  Incomes 

The  discussion  thus  far  has  considered  the  incomes  of 
consumers  entirely  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  these  doUar  figures  do  not  give  a  true 
measure  of  the  variations  in  real  income  among  the 
American  people.  Differences  in  cost  of  living  in 
different  communities,  in  modes  of  living  of  different 
groups  of  the  population,  in  the  number  of  persons 
dependent  on  the  income  and  in  their  individual  needs, 
nuist  also  be  taken  into  account.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
not  possible  to  adjust  the  dollar  figures  to  allow  for 
these  various  factors.  But  the  need  for  such  adjust- 
ment must  continuously  be  kept  in  mind  in  interpreting 
the  findings  of  the  study. 

This  warning  is,  of  course,  particularly  a[)propriate 
in  comparing  the  incomes  of  the  farm  poi)ulation  with 
those  of  families  living  in  cities.  An  income  of  $965 — 
the  meilian  dollar  income  showni  by  the  study  for  all 
nonrelief  fann  families '" — obviously  would  provide  a 

10  See  table  7. 


distinctly  different  standard  of  living  in  the  hands  of 
the  average  city  family.  Insofar  as  the  farm  income 
is  used  to  buy  goods  and  services  in  the  retail  market, 
it  provides  somewhat  more  than  it  would  for  the  city 
family,  since  retail  prices  tend  to  be  somewhat  lower 
in  smaller  communities  and  also  somewhat  lower  in 
the  South,  where  one-half  of  the  Nation's  farm  families 
live."  And  insofar  as  it  represents  the  estimated 
value  of  food,  fuel  and  housing  provided  by  the  farm 
for  the  family's  use,  it  also  means  more  in  terms  of 
actual  living  standards.'-' 

In  addition,  this  doUar  income  is  supplemented  for 
the  average  farm  family  by  a  larger  volume  of  unpaid 
services  on  the  part  of  the  housewife  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family — services  which  appreciably  reduce 
the  amount  of  money  that  must  be  spent  for  food, 
clothing,  and  other  items  in  the  family  budget.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  persons  to  be  supported  by 
the  family  income  is  larger,  on  the  average,  for  farm 
families  than  for  the  urban  or  rural  nonfarm  popula- 
tion.'^  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
advantages  in  living  costs  accruing  to  farm  families  are 
not  sufficient  to  oft'set  the  full  amount  of  difference 
found  between  their  incomes  and  those  of  other  groups. 
Beyond  these  differences  in  money  incomes  and  costs 
of  li\Tng  there  are,  of  course,  many  differences  in  the 
satisfactions  derived  from  rural  and  urban  modes  of 
living  which  cannot  possibly  be  evaluated  in  monetary 
terms. 

In  compaiing  the  incomes  of  other  groups  of  the 
population,  differences  in  real  income  similar  in  kind 
to  those  between  farm  and  nonfarm  families,  although 
less  important  in  degree,  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Thus 
the  demands  upon  the  incomes  of  wage-earning  famihes 
tend,  on  the  average,  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  those 
of  white-collar  groups,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
average  size  of  family  is  somewhat  greater,  and  also 
because  the  heavier  physical  labor  involved  in  wage- 
eaming  occupations  increases  the  amount  which  nnist 
be  spent  for  food.'*  The  larger  average  income  shown 
for  the  clerical  group,  on  the  other  hand,  is  jjartially 
offset  by  the  higher  proportion  of  clerical  families  living 
in  cities  of  100,000  population  and  over,'^  where  average 
Hving  costs  are  relatively  high. 

The  distinction  between  dollar  incomes  and  real  in- 
comes is  particularly  significant  when  we  compare  tlie 
incomes  of  single  individuals  and  of  families  of  ilifferent 


11  For  comparative  figure.s  on  cost  of  living  by  size  of  city  and  by  region,  .-^ih'  .National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  The  Cost  of  Living  in  .W  Communities.  Conference 
Board  Bulletin,  vol.  XI,  No.  9,  July  31, 1937.  No  comparative  figures  for  cost  of  liring 
in  rural  communities  are  available. 

>'  For  explanation  of  method  used  in  evaluating  these  items  of  income,  see. \p|ier.di\ 
.K,  p.  41. 

"  See  table  7. 

<<  Datafrom  the  study  of  Consumer  Purchases  show. in  general, asomewhat  higher 
expenditure  for  food  by  wage-eaming  families  than  by  famiUes  in  other  oiiiiikations 
in  similar  communities,  when  income  and  family  composition  are  held  constant. 

»  See  table  33B. 
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Chart  9 

sizes.  As  chart  9  indicates,  the  average  (mean)  in- 
comes of  nonrelief  famiUes  and  individuals  shown  by 
this  study  increased  only  moderately  with  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  persons  supported  by  the  income, 
varying  from  $1,188  for  single  women  and  $1,331  for 
single  men  to  $1,905  for  families  of  five  to  six  persons. 
With  the  larger  families  of  seven  or  more  members, 
the  average  dropped  back  to  $1,787  for  reasons  already 
mentioned." 

When  these  average  family  incomes  are  reduced  to  a 
l)er  capita  basis,  the  failure  of  the  income  to  keep  pace 
with  the  needs  of  the  family  is  still  more  clearly  re- 
vealed. As  the  symbols  on  the  right  of  the  chart 
show  roughly,  the  per  capita  income  amounted  to  $774 
for  two-person  families,  and  decreased  sharply  for  the 

"  See  p.  10. 


two  intermediate  sizes  to  $221  for  families  of  seven  or 
more  persons.  For  families  that  received  relief  at 
some  time  during  the  year,  averaging  4.5  persons  in 
size,  the  income  available  per  family  member  was  $165. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  costs  of  maintaining  a  given 
standard  of  living  do  not  increase  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  number  of  persons  dependent  on  the  income. 
\Vliile  two  cannot  live  as  cheaply  as  one,  or  four  as 
cheaply  as  two,  yet  the  various  economies  in  living 
expenses  possible  in  the  larger  household  reduce  in 
considerable  measure  the  amount  of  additional  income 
required  for  each  additional  member.  The  contrast 
shown  in  chart  9  between  the  j)er  capita  incomes  of 
single  men  and  women  and  of  two-person  families  may 
perhaps  be  largely  interpreted  in  terms  of  these  differ- 
ences in  cost  of  living — especially  when  allowance  is 
made  for  the  reduction  in  family  living  expenses  due 
to  the  housewife's  services.'^*  But  for  families  of  three 
or  more  members,  it  is  evident  that  the  average  level 
of  living  fell  as  the  size  of  family  increased.  Although 
a  large  proportion  of  these  households  included  young 
children,  whose  costs  of  maintenance  are  lower  than 
for  the  average  adult,  the  sharpness  of  the  drop  in  per 
capita  incomes  clearly  suggests  a  drop  in  real  income. 

These  examples  of  differences  in  apparent  and  real 
incomes  serve  to  illustrate  the  need  for  caution  in 
drawing  hard  and  fast  comparisons  between  the  income 
figures  for  different  consumer  groups  shown  in  this 
report.  This  caution  is  all  the  more  needed  because  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  figures  presented  are  for 
broad  groups  of  the  population;  if  reliable  estimates 
were  available  for  the  finer  cross-classifications,  some 
of  the  differences  in  income  would  be  accounted  for 
more  clearly. 

In  considermg  the  findings  of  the  study,  many  readers 
will  doubtless  wish  to  compare  these  estimates  of  1935- 
36  incomes  with  various  existing  standards  of  income 
adequacy.  In  making  such  comparisons  it  is  partic- 
ularly important  to  bear  in  mind  the  wide  variations 
in  income  needs  among  different  groups  of  the  Nation's 
consumers. 


i^A  These  unpaid  services  of  the  housewife  oonslitute,  of  course,  a  very  substantial 
contribution  to  the  real  income  of  the  family,  even  though  it  was  not  considered 
feasible  in  this  stu<ly  to  ascribe  an  imputed  money  value  to  them  and  include  them  as 
an  item  of  family  income. 


PART    II 
INCOMES  OF  VARIOUS  CONSUMER  GROUPS 

THE    national  distribution  of  income  in   1935-36  discussed  in  Part   I  was 
built  up  from  the   distributions  for  a  large  number  of  component  groups. 
In  Part  II  the  incomes  of  these  component  groups  are  analyzed,  and  varia- 
tions among  their  income  distributions  are  pointed  out. 

The  three  primary  groups  into  which  all  consumer  units  were  divided  in  the 
study  were  families,  single  individuals,  and  institutional  residents.  The  family 
consists  of  two  or  more  persons  living  together  as  one  economic  unit  and  dependent 
on  a  common  or  pooled  income.  The  basis  of  the  family  estimates  and  the  sim- 
ilarities and  differences  in  the  incomes  of  families  are  discussed  in  section  1.  The 
incomes  of  single  individuals — men  and  women  living  alone  or  as  lodgers — are 
considered  in  section  2.  Institutional  residents — whose  incomes  are  not  included 
in  the  national  distribution  by  income  level — are  discussed  in  section  3. 
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SECTION    1.     INCOMES    OF   FAMILIES 


The  Basis  of  the  Family  Estimates 

The  general  metliod  followed  in  preixirino;  (lie  esti- 
mates of  family  incomes  was  to  extend  the  findings  for 
families  in  sample  areas  to  cover  all  families  in  the 
United  States.  The  steps  in  this  process,  in  broad  out- 
line, were:  (1)  To  secure  data  on  incomes  from  a  large 
sample  of  families;  (2)  To  tabulate  the  sample  data  by 
homogeneous  groups  of  families,  and  to  calculate  for 
each  group  the  proportion  of  families  at  each  income 
level ;  (3)  To  divide  all  families  in  the  United  States  into 
homogeneous  groups  comparable  to  those  into  which 
the  sample  was  divided;  (4)  To  obtain  an  estimated  in- 
come distribution  for  each  homogeneous  group  of  the 
family  population  by  extending  to  it  the  income  distri- 
bution of  the  comparable  sample  group;  (5)  To  adjust 
the  results  by  available  income  tax  data ;  and  (6)  To 
build  up  an  estunated  national  distribution,  and  distri- 
butions for  major  component  groups,  by  combining  the 
adjusted  figures  for  the  v.arious  groups. 

The  Sample  Data 

As  pointed  out  in  Part  I,  the  estimates  were  based 
primarily  on  data  on  family  incomes  collected  in  the 
Study  of  Consumer  Purchases.'  The  families  inter- 
viewed in  this  study  comprised  a  broad  sample  of 
American  famiUes  with  diverse  social  and  economic 
characteristics  Uving  in  various  types  of  community  in 
different  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  informa- 
tion secured  from  these  families  was  classified  separately 
for  each  homogeneous  group  of  families  having  similar 
characteristics  as  to  size,  occupation,  relief  status,  and 
color  and  nativity,  and  living  in  the  same  type  of  com- 
munity and  geographical  region. 

The  sample  income  data  were  obtained  from  approxi- 
mately 300,000  families  living  in  cities  and  villages 
and  on  farms  in  30  different  States.  In  all,  66  farm 
counties  were  included  in  the  sample,  140  villages,  and 
51  cities,  ranging  in  size  from  9,000  popidation  to 
metropoHses  of  more  than  1,000,000.-  The  geographic 
distribution  of  the  sample  units  is  shown  by  the  accom- 

'  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  data  from  this  study,  see  Appendix  .\, 
sec.  2. 
>  For  list  of  sample  commtmities,  see  table  l.\  and  Appendix  \,  pp.  46-47. 
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panying  map,  chart  10.  It  will  be  observed  that  certain 
sections  of  the  coimtry,  notably  the  four  States  in  the 
Southwest,  are  not  represented  by  any  sample  com- 
munities. The  limitations  of  the  sample  in  this 
respect  will  be  discussed  below. 

The  information  on  incomes  was  obtained  in  personal 
interviews  with  the  families,  through  random  house-to- 
house  canvassing.  Native-white  families  that  con- 
tained both  husband  and  wife  were  sampled  most 
intensively.  In  all  cities,  however,  and  in  some  rural 
communities  a  smaller  sample  was  taken  of  native- 
white  broken  families  and  of  families  belonging  to  other 
color-nativit}"  groups.  In  all  Southern  communities 
and  in  two  large  cities  m  the  North  Central  region, 
Negro  families  with  husband  and  wife  were  sampled  as 
intensively  as  were  the  native-white  families. 

The  income  schedide  for  each  family  covered  the 
12-month  period  immediately  preceding  the  inter- 
view or,  in  some  cases,  a  similar  period  ending  1  or  2 
months  before  the  date  of  the  inter\-iew.  All  of  the 
field  work  was  carried  out  during  1936,  with  the 
heaviest  volume  of  interviewing  falling  in  the  summer 
months.  The  total  period  covered  by  the  income  sched- 
ules, therefore,  fell  within  the  years  1935  and  1936, 
and  the  majority  of  the  schedules  were  concentrated 
in  the  middle  of  the  2-year  period.  Thus  the  data  are 
in  the  main  representative  of  the  12  months  from  July 
1935  through  June  1936. 

The  information  obtained  from  each  family  covered 
the  amount  of  income  received  duruig  the  year  from  all 
sources,  separate  entries  being  made  on  the  schedule  for 
the  income  from  each  source.  The  information  on 
money  income  covered  the  earnings  of  each  member  of 
the  family  from  each  kind  of  work  engaged  in  during  the 
year  and,  in  addition,  income  from  profits,  interest, 
dividends,  and  rents,  from  pensions,  annuities,  and 
benefits,  from  gifts  ui  cash  insofar  as  these  gifts  were 
used  for  current  family  expenses,  and  from  several 
nunor  sources  Estimates  were  also  made  of  the  value 
of  the  occupancy  of  an  owned  home  and  of  rent  re- 
ceived as  pay,  and — for  rural  families — of  home-grown 
food    and   other   farm   products   used    by    the   family. 


Consumer  Incomes 
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COMMUNITIES   COVERED  IN  STUDY   OF   CONSUMER   PURCHASES 
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These  various  items  of  money  and  nonmoney  income 
were  added  together  to  arrive  at  the  total  income  of  the 
family.  However,  the  income  schedules  for  those 
families  that  had  received  direct  relief,  either  in  cash  or 
in  kind,  at  some  time  durino;  the  year  did  not  include 
the  value  of  such  direct  relief,  although  the  amount  of 
work  relief  earnings  and  of  income  from  all  other  sources 
w^as  reported  for  these  families.^ 

It  should  be  noted  that  income  was  defined  as  net 
income  after  business  operating  expenses  and  expenses 
connected  with  income-yiekling  property  were  de- 
ducted. It  should  also  be  noted  that  taxes  forming 
part  of  business  expenses  were  deducted  from  income, 
but  that  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  taxes  on  goods 
and  services  consumed  by  the  family  were  not  deducted. 

Constructing  the  Sample  Distributions 

On  the  basis  of  these  data  from  the  Study  of  Con- 
sumer Purchases  there  was  constructed  for  each  homo- 
geneous group  of  families  in  the  sample  a  percentage 
distribution  showing  the  proportion  of  families  at  each 


'For  further  deflnitions  of  mcome  and  o(  relief  faniiUes,see  Appendix  .\, pp.  41  and  43. 


income  level.  More  than  1,200  such  percentage  dis- 
tributions were  calculated.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
there  were  several  percentage  distributions  for  each 
homogeneous  group  of  famiUes  because  two  or  more 
communities  of  a  given  type  were  sampled  in  the  same 
region.  These  distributions  were  averaged  together 
to  result  finally  in  729  distributions,  each  of  which 
represented  the  pattern  of  income  for  one  homogeneous 
"quaUtative"  group.* 

The  large  number  of  families  included  in  the  sample 
made  it  possible  to  build  up  the  national  income  dis- 
tributions for  nonrelicf  families  directly  from  the  un- 
smoothed  income  distributions  derived  from  the  basic 
data  reported  on  the  family  schedules.  These  distribu- 
tions were  checked  against  data  for  comparable  groups 
of  families  from  the  National  Health  Survey  but  no 
adjustments  to  smooth  or  alter  the  distributions  seemed 
desirable.^  The  only  correction  that  seemed  necessary 
was  for  the  high  income  levels,  where  Federal  income 
tax  data  were  used  to  supplement  the  sample  material. 

*  For  further  description  of  the  sample  distrihut ions,  see  Appendix  \,  sees.  3  and  4. 

*  For  discussion  of  comparLson  with  data  from  the  National  Health  .'Purvey,  see 
Appendix  A,  pp.  58-59. 
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A'ational  Resources  Committee 


For  families  that  had  rpccivcd  relief  at  some  time 
during  the  year  a  speeial  adjustment  in  the  distributions 
was  needed  before  applying;  the  final  population  weifijhts. 
Since  the  family  schedules  in  the  Stuily  of  Consumer 
Purciuises  did  not  include  the  amount  of  direct  relief 
received,  cither  in  cash  or  in  kind,  it  was  necessary  to 
add  the  estimated  value  of  such  relief  to  the  income  dis- 
tributions of  relief  families.  Data  from  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  the  Social  Security  Board,  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  and  the  Federal  Surplus 
Conunodities  Corporation  were  used  for  this  purpose. 
No  adjustment  was  needed  with  respect  to  work  relief, 
as  such  earnmgs  had  been  reported  on  the  schedules  of 
the  study,  with  eanungs  from  private  employment  and 
income  from  other  sources.  The  estimated  value  of 
direct  relief  added  to  the  distributions  amoimted  to  less 
than  23  percent  of  the  total  aggregate  income  of  relief 
families  from  all  sources.'^ 

In  preparmg  the  distributions  for  relief  famihes,  it 
was  not  possible  to  show  separate  estimates  for  different 
occupations  and  for  different  sizes  of  family,  as  the  in- 
come data  from  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study  had 
not  been  tabulated  according  to  these  factors  at  the 
time  this  report  was  prepared.  Furthermore,  even  if 
these  tabulations  had  been  available,  it  would  have  been 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
determinuig  the  amount  of  direct  relief  to  be  added  to 
the  income  distributions  of  each  group.  For  similar 
reasons,  it  was  not  possible  to  prepare  satisfactory  dis- 
tributions for  relief  families  Mving  in  different  types  of 
commimity.  As  a  result,  the  income  distributions  for 
the  various  component  groups  of  families  shown  in  the 
following  pages  are  for  nonrelief  families  only.  Such 
families  constituted  85  per  cent  of  all  families  in  the 
Nation  in  1935-36. 

Extension  of  Sample  Distributions 
to  Family  Population 

In  extending  the  sample  distributions  to  a  national 
basis,  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the  total  number  of 
famihes  in  the.  United  States  into  relatively  small 
homogeneous  groups  corresponding  as  closely  as  possible 
with  the  groups  for  which  the  sample  income  distribu- 
tions were  available.  AH  famihes  hvang  in  the  same 
type  of  community  and  region,  that  belonged  to  the 
same  color-nativity  group,  had  the  same  relief  status, 
and  the  same  family-size  or  occupational  classification, 
were  assigned  to  the  same  group.  The  total  number  of 
famihes  in  each  group  was  then  distributed  among  the 
several  income  levels  by  usuig  the  percentage  distribu- 
tion which  was  fomid  from  the  sample  data  to  prevail 
for  famihes  of  that  description. 

For  example,  the  sample  income  distributions  for 
nom-chcf  native-white  husband-wife  families  of  three  to 


•  For  discussion  of  direct  relief  adjuslment.  see  .\ppendi\  A.  jip.  02-06. 


four  persons  living  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  were  used  to  distribute  by  income  level 
the  total  Tuimber  of  nom-elief  native-white  husband- 
wife  fanuhes  of  three  to  four  pei-sons  hvmg  in  all 
middle-sized  cities  in  New  England. 

In  order  to  divide  the  family  population  in  this  way 
it  was  necessary  to  estimate  the  total  population  in 
1935-36,  first  for  the  United  States,  and  then  for  each 
type  of  community  within  each  region  and  for  the 
several  color-nativity  groups  in  all  of  these  areas.  The 
basic  data  used  were  from  the  1930  Census,  with  esti- 
mates for  the  population  as  of  January  1,  1936,  based 
on  recent  studies  of  trends  in  population  growth  and 
composition. 

Families  that  had  received  relief  at  some  time  during 
the  year  were  treated  separately  from  nonrelief  famihes. 
The  proportions  of  relief  and  nonrehef  fanuhes  for  each 
color  and  nativity  group  in  each  locahty  were  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  data  from  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Purchases  and  from  the  National  Health  Survey 
recently  conducted  by  the  United  States  Pubhc  Health 
Service  in  84  cities  and  23  rural  areas. 

As  indicated  above,  relief  families  were  not  classified 
by  occupational  group  or  by  family  size.  Nonrehef 
families,  however,  were  divided  among  the  various  occu- 
pational groups  and  the  four  sizes  of  family  on  the  basis 
of  the  sample  data,  with  a  check  at  various  points  with 
available  census  material.  Percentage  distributions  of 
families  by  income  level  were  calculated  from  the  sam- 
ple for  each  size  of  family  without  any  break-down  by 
occupation,  and  again  for  each  occupation  without  any 
break-down  for  family  size.  Hence  it  was  not  necessary 
to  estimate  the  total  ninnber  of  families  in  the  popu- 
lation of  each  size  within  each  occupational  group. 

The  29,400,300  famihes  in  the  United  States  were 
divided  in  these  various  ways  to  form  729  homogeneous 
groups,  comparable  to  those  for  which  sample  distribu- 
tions were  calculated.'    The  famihes  in  each  group 
were  then  distributed  to  the  different  income  levels      i 
by  applying  the  appropriate  percentage  distribution      I 
from  the  sample  data.     The  next  step  was  to  combine 
the  distributions  for  related  groups  by  adding  the  fam- 
ihes at  each  income  level,  in  order  to  obtain  the  patterns 
of  income  for  broad  groups  of  famihes.     For  example,     | 
the  income  distribution  of  farm  families  was  built  up 
by  addmg  together  the  distributions  for  65  component 
groups  of  farm  families.     The  national  summary  for 
families  represents  the  sum  of  the  component  distribu- 
tions. 

Adjustment  by  Income  Tax  Data 

Although  random  sampling  methods  were  used  in  the     I 
communities  covered  by  the  Study  of  Consumer  Pur- 
chases it  was  found  that  families  in  the  higher  income 

'  Sec  tables  1 A  and  3A. 
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brackets  were  somewhat  underrepresentecl.  For  this 
reason  it  was  necessary  to  correct  the  income  distribu- 
tions by  using  Federal  income  tax  data.  The  number 
of  income  tax  returns  and  the  reported  aggregate  net 
income  for  the  year  1935,  classified  by  income  level  and 
by  type  of  return,  together  with  data  on  soiu-ces  of 
income  and  deductions,  also  classified  by  income  level, 
were  made  available  for  this  purpose  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Preliminary  fig- 
ures on  the  number  of  returns  and  the  aggregate  income 
for  1936  were  also  utilized. 

The  income  tax  data  for  incomes  above  $5,000  were 
adjusted  to  make  them  correspond  as  closely  as  possible 
with  the  definition  of  income  used  in  the  Study  of 
Consumer  Purchases  Capital  gams  were  subtracted 
from  the  reported  net  income  and  certain  items — e.  g., 
interest  paid,  taxes  and  contributions — which  had  been 
deducted  for  income  tax  purposes  were  added.  Simi- 
larly, interest  received  from  tax-exempt  securities  was 
added  at  each  income  level.  This  correction  for  the 
addition  of  deductions  and  tax-exempt  interest  to  the 
net  income,  as  well  as  most  of  the  subsequent  cor- 
rections described  below,  necessitated  the  shifting  of  a 
certain  number  of  returns  and  of  aggregate  income  from 
one  income  interval  to  the  next  higher  income  interval. 

The  next  type  of  adjustment  was  to  combine  various 
types  of  returns  to  represent  family  units  rather  than 
individual  income  recipients.  Thus,  the  separate 
returns  of  husbands  and  wives  were  combined,  on  the 
basis  of  certain  assumptions  as  to  the  relative  size  of 
their  incomes,  to  yield  a  new  distribution  according  to 
the  combined  income  of  the  family  miit.  This  dis- 
tribution was  then  added  to  the  joint  returns  of  hus- 
bands and  wives  and  the  separate  returns  of  other 
heads  of  famihes.  This  resulted  in  a  single  distribution 
showing  the  number  of  families  and  the  aggregate 
income  at  each  income  level  above  $5,000. 

The  distribution  was  next  adjusted  to  take  mto 
account  the  difference  between  the  size  of  the  national 
income  for  the  calendar  year  1935  and  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1936.  This  adjustment  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  relationships  shown  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  figures  on  national  income  paid  out  in  1935, 
1935-36,  and  1936,  and  those  shown  by  the  1935 
Federal  income  tax  data  and  preliminary  data  on  the 
number  of  returns  and  aggregate  income  for  1936. 

Adjustments  were  then  made  for  the  understatement 
and  for  the  nonreporting  of  income.  The  adjustment 
for  nonreporting  was  made  to  allow  for  the  failure  of 
some  persons  to  file  returns,  although  they  were  subject 
to  the  income  tax,  and  to  care  for  persons  whose 
salaries  are  not  subject  to  Federal  taxation— e.  g., 
officials  of  State  and  municipal  Governments.  The 
correction  for  understatement  was  made  because  certain 
items  of  income,  such  as  profits,  rents,  royalties,  and 


fees,  tend  to  be  understated  on  the  income  tax  returns 
To  make  these  adjustments  it  was  necessary  to  assume 
a  percentage  of  nonreporting  and  a  percentage  of  under- 
statement which  varied  at  the  different  income  levels. 
In  the  case  of  nonreporting  the  percentages  were  esti- 
mated on  the  ninnber  of  returns;  for  understatement 
they  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate  income  at 
each  income  level. 

Data  from  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  pro- 
\aded  the  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  additional  family 
income,  at  each  income  level,  received  by  members  of 
the  family  other  than  those  already  accomited  for  in 
the  income  tax  returns.  The  same  study  was  used  to 
obtain  an  estimate  of  the  nonmoney  income  of  the 
family — e.  g.,  the  value  of  the  occupancy  of  an  owned 
home — at  each  income  level. 

The  adjustments  resulted,  finally,  in  distributions 
showing  the  number  of  families  and  the  aggregate  in- 
come in  each  income  interval  above  $7,500.  The 
national  income  distribution  derived  from  the  Con- 
sumer Purchases  data  was  corrected  by  adding  at  each 
income  interval  above  $7,500  the  additional  number  of 
families  shown  by  the  income  tax  data  to  have  belonged 
in  these  income  classes.  The  distribution  below 
$7,500  was  corrected  to  allow  for  the  shifting  of  this 
number  of  families  to  the  liigher  income  brackets.  The 
correction  by  income  tax  data  raised  the  number  of 
families  with  incomes  of  $7,500  or  over  from  the  0.47 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  famihes  indicated  by  the 
sample  to  an  estimated  1.61  percent. 

The  Federal  income  tax  data  supphed  by  tlie  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  gave  separate  figures  for  each  State 
similar  to  those  for  the  total  United  States,  though 
wdth  no  detail  on  sources  of  income,  deductions,  or 
type  of  retiuTi.  By  combining  the  State  figures  and 
adjusting  them  on  the  basis  of  the  changes  made  in 
the  national  distribution,  corrected  distributions  were 
obtained  for  each  geograpliic  region,  showmg  the 
number  of  families  and  the  aggregate  income  at  each 
income  level  above  $7,500. 

Because  the  income  tax  figures  were  not  classified  by 
type  of  community,  occupation,  family  size  and  color 
and  nativity,  the  methods  used  in  correcting  the  in- 
come distributions  for  these  component  groups  of 
families  were  necessarily  more  arbitrarj^.  A  descrip- 
tion of  these  methods,  together  with  a  detailed  account 
of  the  various  adjustments  made  in  the  income  tax 
<hita,  is  presented  in  Appendix  A,  section  7. 

Aggregate  and  Average  Incomes 

The  estiniatos  of  aggregate  income  presented  in  this 
report  were  built  up  in  essentially  the  same  way  as  the 
income  distributions.  The  Study  of  Consumer  Pur- 
chases provided  information  on  the  average  (arithmetic 
mean)  income  at  each  income  level  for  many  of  the 
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samplo  (listrihutioiis.  Tlio  jivcrajre  was  in  each  case 
imiltiplioil  by  tlio  miiiibor  of  familios  at  that  income 
level.  Where  information  on  averages  was  not  availa- 
ble from  the  samj)ie  data  it  was  necessary  to  compute 
the  aveniiie  income  at  eacli  income  level  by  correcting 
the  midpoint  figure  on  the  basis  of  the  numbers  of 
families  in  adjacent  income  classes.  For  income  classes 
above  S7,')(tO  the  aggregate  income  was  obtained  from 
tiie  adjusted  income  tax  data. 

The  aggregate  incomes  at  the  difi'erent  income  levels 
were  added  together,  and  the  resulting  totals  were  then 
summed  for  various  relateil  grou|)s  of  families  to  obtain 
the  estimates  of  aggregate  income  presented  in  the 
report.  The  national  aggregate  income  is  the  sum  of 
tiie  aggregates  for  component  groups. 

The  average  (arithmetic  mean)  income  for  each  group 
of  families  was  then  obtained  by  dividing  the  aggregate 
income  by  the  number  of  families  in  the  group.  This 
average  is,  of  course,  much  affected  by  the  very  high 
incomes  received  by  a  small  number  of  families.  For 
some  purposes,  therefore,  the  median  income — repre- 
senting the  income  of  the  midille  family  in  the  distri- 
bution— is  a  more  significant  measure.  Half  of  the 
families  receive  more  than  the  median  income,  half 
receive  less.  Both  the  mean  and  the  median  incomes 
are  shown  for  each  group  of  families  for  which  an  income 
distribution  is  given. 

Reliability  of  the  Estimates 

Although  the  variety  and  number  of  sample  distri- 
butions used  in  distributing  the  families  to  income 
levels  take  into  account  a  great  many  of  the  factors 
which  make  for  differences  in  income  distributions, 
nevertheless  there  are  distinct  limitations  in  the  results 
obtained.  The  incomes  of  families  may  difTer  by  rea- 
son of  a  number  of  factors  which  could  not  possibly 
be  measured  in  a  Nation-wide  statistical  study.  More- 
over, in  some  important  instances  the  sample  itself  was 
too  small  to  be  sure  that  the  findmgs  were  representa- 
tive of  the  total  group  of  families  to  which  they  were 
applied.  Attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the 
absence  of  samjjle  income  data  for  certain  sections  of 
the  Southern  Region.  While  the  sample  communities 
were  more  scattered  in  other  regions,  the  lack  of 
representation  of  some  areas  and  the  small  number  of 
communities  covered  inevitably  introduce  a  certain 
amount  of  error  into  the  estimates.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  total  number  of  famihes 
sampled  was  large,  and  the  sample  data  were  found  to 
be  internally  consistent — that  is,  the  variations  in 
income  pattern  among  different  groups  of  families 
were  similar  in  comparable  communities.     Where  the 


number  o{  families  in  any  given  sample  was  small,  the 
resulting  distributions  were  cliecked  with  those  for 
other  groups  of  families  with  similar  characteristics 
before  they  were  used.  In  only  a  few  cases,  and  for 
relatively  minor  groups  in  the  population,  were  the 
sample  data  so  inadequate  that  it  was  necessary  to 
borrow  the  percentage  distribution  for  one  group  of 
families  to  use  in  distributing  a  closely-related  group  to 
the  difi'erent  income  intervals. 

The  national  distribution  of  families  by  income  level 
is  believed,  tiierefore,  to  be  a  good  apiiro.ximation  to 
the  true  situation  in  193.5-36.  The  measurement  of 
variations  in  the  income  patterns  among  broad  groups 
of  families,  in  terms  of  the  income  distributions  and 
average  incomes,  are  also  considered  reliable.  The 
sample  distributions  for  certain  of  the  component 
groups,  however,  are  more  tentative  and  have  been 
placed  in  Appendix  B.  These  tentative  distributions 
include  certain  cross-classifications  of  the  data — such 
as  the  distributions  for  each  type  of  community  within 
each  region — which  are  useful  in  interjireting  the  find- 
ings for  the  broader  groups  of  families.  Various  other 
cross-classifications  used  in  building  up  the  estimates 
were  omitted  from  the  appendix,  as  their  value  was  not 
considered  sufficient  to  justify  their  presentation. 

Incomes  oF  All  Families 

The  salient  findings  concerning  family  incomes  in 
1935-36  were  presented  in  Part  I  of  the  report.     Chart 

Table    3. — Dislribution    of  families    and    of    aggregate    income 
received,   by  income  level,   193o-S6 


•  The  number  of  cases  in  the  sample  for  different  reKion.s  and  tj-pes  of  community 
and  for  different  color-nativity  groups  is  shown  in  tables  lOA  and  ll.\  in  relation 
to  the  number  of  families  in  the  population.  For  di-srusjiion  of  limitations  of  these 
sample  for  Southern  farms  and  villages,  see  Appendix  A,  pp.  54  and  57. 


Income  level 

NimjlxT 

Per- 
cental 
each 
level 

/ 

Cumu- 
lative 
per- 
cept 

.Amount 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

Per- 
cent at 
each 
lei,el 

Cumu- 
lative 
rer- 

Under  $250 

$250-$600 

1.102.890 
3.015.394 
3.799.215 
4.277.048 
3.882,444 

2.865.472 
2.  343.  358 

1. 897.  037 
1,420.883 
1.043,977 

1,314.199 
743.  S-W 
438.428 
249. 948 
152,647 

322, 9,W 
187,060 
131.821 
.W.  487 
34.208 

22.233 
15.561 

6.603 
10. 571 

3.336 

699 
197 
75 

3.95 
10.26 
12.92 
14.55 
13.20 

9.75 
7.97 
6.45 
4.83 
3.55 

4.47 

2.53 

1.49 

.85 

.52 

1.10 
.64 
.45 
.20 
.12 

.08 
.05 
.02 
.04 
.01 

(') 
(■) 
(■) 

3.95 
14.21 
27.  13 
41.68 
54.88 

64.63 
72.60 
79.05 
83.88 
87.43 

91.90 
94.43 
95.  92 
96.77 
97.29 

98.39 
99.03 
99.48 
99.68 
99.80 

99.88 
99.93 
99.95 
99.99 
100.00 

$135, 836 
1, 166,  509 
2,384,017 
3,738,014 
4, 348, 429 

3,907,765 
3. 777,  570 
3.468,803 
3, 002,  082 
2,471,672 

3,568,624 
2,385,993 
1,625,887 
1,048,368 
719,447 

1,900.  Ml 
1.605,632 
1,496,600 
1.013.664 
762,240 

627,  .V.7 
560.390 
314.  689 
755,017 
440,554 

200.174 
110,954 
142,650 

0.28 
2.45 
5.00 
7.84 
9.12 

8.20 
7.92 
7.27 
6.30 
5.18 

7.48 
5.00 
3.41 
2.20 
1.51 

3.99 
3.37 
3.14 
2.13 
1.60 

1.32 
1.18 

.66 
1.58 

.92 

.42 
.23 
.30 

0.28 
2.73 

$500-$750                   

7.73 

$750-$1.000- 

$1,000-$1,250       

15.57 
24.69 

$1.2oO-$l,.')00 ..-. 

$l,500-$I,7.'iO 

$l,750-$2,000 

32.89 
40.81 
48.08 

$2.00((-$2.250 - 

$2,25O-$2,500 

$2  500- $3  000 

54.38 
69.56 

67.04 

$3,000-$3,500  

72.04 

$3  5()0-$4  000            _  --   . 

75.45 

77.65 

$4  500-.$5,0fl0        

79.16 

$.=;.ooo-$7.,infl      

83.15 

$7,,WK$in,(ii»i 

86.52 
89.66 

$  1.^1. {NH>- $111. (HIO 

91.79 
93.39 

$2,5  000- $30,000        ..  .. 

94.71 

$.3n,(««)-$4n.(Xio 

$4(1, (HHI   $".4l.l)(K) 

$.=,<).^K)^^$l(!^).(yl0 

$iai.(mii-.$2.'io.ooo 

$2,W.I>'O-$,'i0O.000 

$.TflO.OOO-$l.l«)0.000 

$1,000,000  and  over 

95.89 
96.  SS 
98.13 
99.  OS 

99.47 
99.70 
100.00 

All  levels 

29,400.300 

100.00 

$47,679,238 

100.00 

1  Less  than  0.005  percent. 
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1  reproduced,  in  abbreviated  form,  the  estimated  dis- 
tribution of  all  families  by  income  level  which  ajjijcars 
in  table  3  above.  Tliis  distribution  is  the  composite 
national  picture  built  up  from  the  separate  income 
distributions  for  families  of  different  size  and  com- 
position, Uving  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  belonging:  to  distinct  color  and  occupational 
groups. 

Variations  in  the  income  patterns  of  these  component 
groups  are  merged  in  the  national  picture,  which  treats 
all  29,400,300  families  as  though  they  were  similar 
consumer  units,  differing  from  each  other  only  in  the 
amount  of  income  received.  Together  these  families 
comprised  91  percent  of  the  population  in  1935-36. 
They  received  approximatelj^  four-fifths  of  the  aggre- 
gate consumer  income,  representing  a  combined  pur- 
chasing power  of  almost  $48  billion. 

If  this  purchasing  power  had  been  divided  equally 
among  the  family  units,  it  would  have  meant  an  income 
of  $1 ,622  for  each  family.  Actually,  more  than  4,000,000 
families  received  incomes  of  less  than  $500;  a  very  few 


received  incomes  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  bulk 
of  the  families  were  conc-entrated  in  income  classes  just 
above  and  below  $1,000.  The  median  family  income 
was  $1,160 — that  is,  half  the  families  received  less  than 
that  amount,  half  more. 

The  disparity  in  family  incomes  is  further  revealed  by 
comparing  the  proportion  of  families  with  the  propor- 
tion of  aggregate  income  at  a  given  income  level. 
Because  the  unequal  numbers  of  families  in  the  dif- 
ferent income  classes  render  precise  comparison  diffi- 
cult, chart  11  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  shares  of 
aggregate  income  going  to  each  tenth  of  the  families 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  income  levels.  The  situ- 
ation is  essentially  the  same  as  appeared  in  chart  3  for 
all  consumer  units,  including  single  intlividuals.  The 
lowest  40  percent  of  the  families  had  incomes  below 
$970  and  received  15  percent  of  the  total  income;  the 
next  40  percent  had  incomes  between  $970  and  $2,050 
and  received  35  percent  of  the  total.  The  upper  20 
percent,  with  incomes  above  $2,050,  received  51  percent 
of  the  aggregate  family  income. 
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This  chart  may  be  read  either  by  length  of  bars  or  by  symbols 

Each  figure  symbol  represents  1  percent  of  all  families  or  294,000  families 

Each  dollar  symbol  represents  1  percent  of  aggregate  income  of  all  families  or  S47C,792,380 
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Tti  chart  12,  the  afr^ro<iiit(>  fiuiiily  inrome  Ims  bocii 
dividod  into  tenths  with  the  Inns  on  the  right  indicating 
the  minibcr  of  fainihcs  receiving  each  tentli.  This 
comparison  jiaralk'ls  that  given  in  ciiart  5  for  all  con- 
sumer units.  The  proportions  of  famihes  su[)ported 
by  each  tenth  are  almost  identical  with  the  proportions 
shown  in  chart  5,  altliougii  tlie  income  ranges  for  the 
various  groups  are  somewhat  higlier.  Thus  the  lowest 
tenth  of  the  aggregate  family  income  is  divided  among 
the  32  percent  of  the  families  with  incomes  under  $820, 
whereas  the  lowest  tenth  of  the  total  aggregate  was 
divided  among  the  32  percent  of  families  and  single 
individuals  with  incomes  under  $760. 

The  national  distribution  tells  in  summary  fashion 
what  family  incomes  were  in  1935-36,  but  it  inevitably 
conceals  the  incomes  received  by  specific  groups  of 
families.  Estimates  of  the  incomes  of  the  major  com- 
ponent groups  of  families  are  presented  in  succeeding 
sections  of  the  report.  They  permit  comparison  of 
family  incomes  by  size  of  family,  by  region,  by  type  of 
conimunitj',  by  occupation,  and  by  color  and  nativity. 


Incomes  of  Families  of  Different  Sizes 

As  the  prcceiling  discussion  iius  pointed  out,  family 
size  is  related  to  family  income  in  two  ojjposing  ways. 
On  the  one  hantl,  the  number  of  earners  and  the  age 
of  the  principal  earner — and  consequently  the  total 
family  earnings — are  apt  to  increase  with  family  size. 
On  the  other  hand,  family  needs  also  tend  to  increa.se 
with  family  size,  so  that  a  larger  income  is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  same  standard  of  living.  Hence  if  the 
relative  adequacy  of  family  incomes  is  to  be  revealed, 
it  is  important  to  discover  the  proportions  of  families 
of  each  size  at  the  various  income  levels. 

Comparisons  of  the  incomes  of  families  of  different 
sizes  are  necessarily  confined  in  this  report  to  the  non-  , 
relief  group,  since  the  sample  data  for  the  relief  group  1 
did  not  permit  tabulation  in  this  manner.  As  table  4 
indicates,  approximately  15  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  families  received  some  form  of  work  relief  or  direct 
relief  at  some  time  during  the  year.  The  share  of  the 
aggregate  family  income  received  by  these  relief  families, 
however,  amounted  to  only  7  percent  and  the  mean  in- 
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This  chart  may  be  read  either  by  length  of  bars  or  by  sj-mbols 

Each  dollar  symbol  represents  1  percent  of  agnrcKate  income  of  all  faniilie.s  or  $470,792,380 

Each  figure  symbol  represents  1  percent  of  all  families  or  294,000  faiiiilios 
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Table  4. — Average  and  aggregate  mcomes  of  nonrelief  families  of  four  sizes  and  of  relief  families,'  1935-36 
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Relief  si  atus  iirul  size  of  family 


Families 


Number 


Percent 


A  verape 
number 

of 
persons 

per 
family 


Average  income 


Per  family 


Median 


Mean 


Per 

capita 
(mean) 


Aggregate  income 


Amount 
(in  thousands) 


Families  not  receiving  relief: 

2  persons 

3-4  persons 

5-6  persons 

7  or  more  persons 


6, 668.  MO 
U,  170,4(» 
4, 804,  4(X) 
2,  269.  600 


22.7 

38.0 

16.3 

7.7 


2  0 
3.4 
5.4 
8.1 


$1.  130 
1,360 
1.370 
1,235 


$1,549 
1,864 
1,905 
1.787 


$774 
542 
355 
221 


$10,  329,  539 

20. 823.  778 

9,161.457 

4.055,  126 


21.7 
43.6 
19.2 
8.5 


All  nonrelief  families 

Families  receiving  some  relief'.. 

All  faTiilies 


24.  913.  200 
4.  487.  100 


84.7 
15  3 


3.8 
4.5 


$1,285 
685 


$1,781 
740 


$463 
165 


$44, 359. 900 
3.319.338 


93.0 
7.0 


29,  400, 300 


100.0 


$1,160 


$1,622 


$411 


$47, 679, 238 


100.0 


'  Families  are  classified  as  rec«ivmg  relief  if  they  received  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any  time  during  year.  Many  such  families  were  dependent  on  relief 
for  part  of  the  year  only,  and  then  may  have  been  only  partially  dependent.  The  incomes  of  the  relief  group  therefore  include  earnings  from  regular  employment  an<l  other  non- 
relief  income  as  well  as  direct  relief,  in  cash  and  kind,  and  work-relief  earnings.     For  further  explanation,  see  .\ppendix  \,  p.  41. 


come  per  family  to  only  $740.  Their  omission  from  the 
classification  of  families  by  size  reduces  appreciably  the 
proportion  of  families  found  in  the  lower  income  levels. 

The  classification  of  the  24,900,000  nom-elief  families 
into  four  size  groups,  showTi  in  table  4,  indicates  that 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  total  number  are  two-person 
families,  and  more  than  two-fifths  are  tliree-  and  four- 
person  families.  The  seven-  or  more-person  families 
constitute  the  smallest  of  the  four  groups,  including 
less  than  a  tenth  of  all  nonrelief  families.  The  propor- 
tions of  families  in  the  different  size  groups  are  based  on 
the  sample  data  from  the  Study  of  Consinner  Purchases. 
They  differ  from  those  shown  by  census  classifications 
in  two  respects:  First,  because  relief  families  are  omitted 
from  the  break-down,  and  second,  because  the  definition 
of  the  "economic"  family  used  in  the  study  differs  some- 
what from  the  census  definition  of  a  family.'  Both  of 
these  differences  tend  to  reduce  slightly  the  proportion 
of  families  of  larger  size.  As  table  4  indicates,  the  aver- 
age size  of  family  for  the  reUef  group  is  4.5  persons  as 
compared  with  3.8  persons  for  the  nonrelief  group,  and 
3.9  for  all  families. 

The  essential  similarity  of  the  income  distributions 
for  the  four  sizes  of  families  is  shown  in  chart  13,  and  in 
the  more  detailed  figures  presented  in  table  5.  The 
chief  difference  appears  in  the  relatively  greater  concen- 
tration of  two-person  families  in  the  low  income  levels. 
This  difference  is  to  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  smaller 
number  of  earners  in  these  families  and  the  shorter 
average  period  of  earning  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
head  of  the  family.  If  tlie  families  in  each  size  group 
were  further  classified  according  to  the  number  of 
earners  and  the  age  of  the  principal  earner,  significant 
differences  in  income  distribution  woidd  undoubtetUy  be 
revealed.  Such  classification,  unfortunately,  was  not 
feasible  in  connection  with  the  present  study. 

Comparison  of  the  average  incomes  receivetl  by  funii- 
lies  in  each  of  the  four  size  groups  has  already  been  made 

*  For  explanation  of  this  dilTerence,  see  .\p|iendix  .\,  i>.  40. 


in  chart  9.  The  mean  income  of  two-person  families — 
$1,549 — is  the  lowest  of  the  four  groups,  but  that  for 
seven  or  more  persons  is  next  to  the  lowest.  The  latter 
average,  in  fact,  is  only  slightly  above  $1,781,  the  mean 
income  for  all  sizes  of  family  combined.  Tliis  result, 
as  already  in  part  explained,  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  fully  half  of  the  nonrehef  famihes  of  seven 
or  more  persons  are  farm  families,  and  more  than  half 
are  families  living  in  the  South.'"  Since  farm  incomes  are 
relatively  low — and  also  incomes  in  the  Southern 
States — the  mean  income  for  all  families  of  seven  or 
more  persons  is  lowered. 


i»Sce  tJble  31 B 
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Table  5. — Percentage   listributions  of  nonrelief  families  '  of  four 
sizes,  by  iiicome  level,  li)S5~S6 


All  (luni- 
lies 

Fumilies  of — 

Income  level 

2  persons 

3-4 
pcrson.s 

5-6 
Itersons 

7  or  moro 
iwrsons 

Vmler  $2.S(i              

2  8 
7.8 
11.3 
13.4 
13.2 

10.8 
9.  1 
7.3 
5,5 
4.0 

5.2 
3.0 
1.8 
1.0 
.« 

1.3 

.8 
1.1 

6.1 
10.7 
12.8 
14.2 
13.6 

10.1 
8.2 
6.3 
4.7 
3.8 

3.8 

2.2 

1.2 

.7 

.5 

.9 
.6 
.9 

2.1 
6.8 
10.4 
12.7 
13.2 

11.1 
9.6 
8.0 
5.8 
4.4 

5.8 
3.2 
1.9 
1.0 
.6 

1.4 
.8 
1.2 

1.7 
6.3 
10.4 
13.5 

r2.7 

11.2 
9.1 

4.3 

5.9 
3.4 
2.2 
1.4 
.7 

1.6 

.8 
1.2 

l.« 

7.9 

*500-$7:« 

$750-$1.000 

13.2 
14.8 

12.9 

Si  250-$l  500                         

10.7 

$1.50O-$1.750 

8.7 

Si  750-$2.000                 

6.3 

S2.00(>-$2,250 

8.0 

S2  250-$2,500                      

30 

$''  .100-S3  000                          

5.3 

$3.00l>-$3.500 

$3  .'KH)_$4  000            

3.0 
1.7 

$4  000-*4.500        

1.1 

$4  500-$5,000         

.8 

S5,000-S7.500        

1.4 

.5 

1.3 

AlUovcls 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

'  Excludes  all  families  receivitiK  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  auy 
time  during  year.    For  further  e.vplanation,  see  Appendi.K  A,  p.  41. 

For  none  of  the  four  sizes  of  family  does  the  mean 
income  vary  widely  from  the  mean  for  all  nonrelief 
families  combined.  The  median  incomes  show  even 
less  variation,  ransjing  from  $1,130  for  two-person 
families  to  $1,370  for  five-  and  sLx-person  families. 

Regional  Differences  in  Family  Incomes 

The  different  sections  of  the  United  States  are  so 
diverse  in  their  affricultiiral  and  industrial  character- 
istics that  significant  differences  in  income  patterns  are 
not  surprising.  Some  of  these  differences,  such  as  the 
prevailing  disparity  between  incomes  in  the  South  and 
in  other  regions,  have  long  been  common  knowledge. 
Recent  Government  policies  directed  toward  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
depressed  areas  have  also  focused  attention  on  the 
exceedingly  low  economic  status  of  consumer  groups  in 
particular  problem  areas.  But  no  large  body  of  com- 
parable data  has  been  available  for  comparison  of 
family  incomes  in  different  geograpliic  regions. 

T.vBLE  6. — Average  incomes  of  families  in  five  geograpliic  regions, 
based  on  satnple  data,'  1935-36 


Average  income  per  family 

Qeographic  region 

Median 

Mean 

All  families 

Nonrelief 
families ' 

.M\  families 

Nonrelief 
families ' 

$1,230 

1,260 

905 

1.040 

1.335 

$1..365 

1.410 

9S5 

1.220 

1.4S5 

$1,810 
1.  7»6 
1.326 
1,363 
1.775 

$2. 01 1 

North  Central 

1.973 

South 

1,431 

Mountain  and  Plains 

Pacillc  

1,537 
1,937 

•  For  location  of  cotnniunities  included  in  sample,  see  chart  10.  For  discussion  of 
limitations  of  the  regional  comparison,  see  pp.  18. 22-23.  56,  and  57. 

'  The  nonrelief  group  excludes  all  families  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (how- 
ever little)  at  any  time  during  year.  For  further  explanation,  sec  Appendix  A,  p.  42. 

Tiie  estimates  presented  in  this  report  throw  some 
hght  on  these  regional  variations.  But,  as  has  already 
been  emphasized,  the  sample  communities  in  the 
various  regions  were  too  few  in  number  and  too  ])()(>rly 
distiibuted   to  insure  findings   adequately   reiiiesenta- 


tive  of  all  of  the  population  living  in  each  region.  The 
results  shown  in  tliis  section  of  the  report  arc  therefore 
limited  to  the  average  incomes  of  the  fanulies  in  each 
region.  These  figures  appear  in  table  6.  Tlie  distribu- 
tions of  the  faiiiilics  by  income  level  are  included  in  tlie 
more  tentative  material  shown  in  Appemhx  B. 

In  obtaining  these  averages  tiie  communities  covered 
in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  were  grouped 
according  to  the  five  geographic  regions  showTi  on  the 
map  in  chart  10.  These  regions  differ  widely  in  area, 
and  also  in  llie  number  of  families  living  witiiin  tlieir 
boundaries.  Each  region  was  represented  in  the  sample 
data  by  from  7  to  12  cities,  from  14  to  46  villages,  and 
from  2  to  22  farm  counties."  The  number  of  families 
covered  by  the  sample  in  relation  to  the  total  number 
in  tlie  region  was  liighest  in  the  three  regions  with 
relatively  small  jjopulations — the  Pacific,  the  Mountain 
and  Plains,  and  New  England  Regions,  and  lowest  in 
the  two  heavily  populated  regions — the  North  Central 
and  the  South.  In  accordance  with  the  usual  proce- 
dure followed  m  the  study  in  combining  sample  data, 
the  figures  for  the  various  communities  in  each  region 
were  weighted  according  to  the  relative  importance  of 
each  type  of  community,  each  size  of  family,  and  each 
color-nativity  group  in  the  total  family  population  in 
the  region.  The  distribution  for  each  region  was  then 
corrected  by  income  tax  data.'- 

The  relative  economic  status  of  the  famihes  in  these 
five  regional  samples,  as  measured  by  the  income  re- 
ceived by  the  average  family,  is  shown  first  in  table 
6  for  rehef  and  nonrelief  families  combined.  According 
to  this  comparison,  the  families  in  the  New  England 
Region,  wdth  a  mean  income  of  $1,810,  fared  slightly 
better — in  terms  of  doUar  income — than  the  families 
in  other  regions.  The  families  in  the  North  Central 
and  m  the  Pacific  Regions  came  next  in  order,  with 
mean  incomes  of  $1,786  and  $1,775,  respectively. 
The  averages  for  the  Mountain  and  Plains  Region  and 
for  the  sample  covered  in  the  South  were  considerabh' 
lower,  amounting  to  $1,363  and  $1,326. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  interpreting  these  differ- 
ences that  the  averages  are  affected  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  very  liigh  incomes  among  families  living  in  large 
cities,  and  that  these  famihes  are  relatively  more  numer- 
ous in  the  New  England,  North  Central,  and  Pacific 
States.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  niiml  that  the  averages 
for  the  South,  and  for  the  Mountain  and  Plains  Region 
as  well,  are  weighted  by  a  relatively  large  proportion  of 
farm   families.'^     Furthermore,   it    should   be   recalled 

I'  For  list  of  sample  communities,  see  table  lA  and  Appendix  A.  pp.  4«-47. 

'J  For  comparison  of  number  of  families  in  the  population  and  number  in  the  sample 
in  each  region,  see  table  10.4.  For  comparison  of  total  income  received  by  all  con- 
sumers in  each  region  (including  single  individuals  and  instiiutioual  residents)  with 
regional  income  estimates  prepared  by  the  Nalional  industrial  Tonferenee  Board, 
see  p.  36. 

'J  For  number  of  families  living  in  each  type  of  community  within  each  region, 
see  table  10.\. 
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that  costs  of  livin<!;  differ  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another,  and  also  that  the  comparison  is  for  a  par- 
ticular 12-month  period  in  1935  and  1936.  Any 
abnormal  conditions  during  that  period,  such  as  the 
drought  and  wheat  rust  in  the  Mountain  and  Plains 
area,  are  reflected  in  the  estimates. 

The  median  family  incomes  in  the  five  regional 
samples  also  appear  in  table  6.  They  run  considerably 
lower  than  the  mean  incomes  and  show  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent order  of  ranking.  The  highest  median  income, 
of  $1,335,  was  found  in  the  Pacific  Region,  and  the 
lowest,  of  $905,  in  the  South.  New  England  was  in 
a  miildle  position  with  a  median  family  income  of 
$1,230. 

^lien  all  families  that  received  relief  at  some  time 
during  the  year  are  excluded  from  the  estimates,  the 
average  incomes  are,  of  course,  appreciably  liigher. 
As  table  6  indicates,  the  percent  of  increase,  for  both 
the  median  and  the  mean  incomes,  is  approximately 
the  same  in  all  of  the  regions — in  the  neighborhood  of  10 
percent.  The  figures  for  the  Mountain  and  Plains 
Region  show  a  slightly  higher  proportionate  increase, 
and  those  for  the  South  a  slightly  smaller  one.  These 
differences  correspond  with  the  slight  differences  in  the 
percentage  of  families  receiving  relief  in  the  five  regions. 
In  the  Mountain  and  Plains  Region,  20  percent  of  all 
families  are  included  in  the  relief  group,  and  in  the 
South,  a  little  less  than  14  percent.  The  proportions 
for  the  other  regions  fall  between  these  two  figures.'* 

Rural-Urban  Differences  in  Family  Incomes 

■  The  contrast  between  the  incomes  of  rural  families 
and  of  those  living  in  cities  of  different  size  has  already 
been  indicated  by  the  figures  presented  in  chart  7. 
These  differences  are  shown  in  fuller  detail  in  the  next 
group  of  charts  and  tables. 


'*  For  percentage  of  relief  families  in  each  region,  see  table  9A. 


The  estimates  available  for  these  rural-urban  com- 
parisons relate  only  to  nonrelief  families,  and  hence  do 
not  tell  the  complete  storA'  of  how  family  incomes  differ 
from  one  type  of  community  to  another.  If  the  4% 
million  families  that  received  relief  had  been  included 
in  the  estimates,  the  proportion  of  families  in  the  lower 
income  intervals  would  have  been  appreciablj-  greater, 
and  tlie  average  income  per  family  appreciably  lower. 
Exce])t  in  the  case  of  farm  families,  however,  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  different  types  of  commimitj'  would 
have  been  little  altered,  for  the  proportion  of  families 
recci\ang  relief  at  some  time  during  the  year  showed 
little  variation  with  size  of  community.  The  highest 
proportion  was  found  in  the  rural  nonfarm  areas,  where 
19  percent  of  all  families  received  some  relief,  and  the 
lowest  proportion  (except  for  farms)  in  metropolises  of 
1,500,000  population  and  over,  where  about  15  percent 
received  relief.  The  percentage  for  fann  families  was 
distinctly  lower,  averaging  9  percent  for  aU  of  the  farm 
counties  sampled.  Hence  the  inclusion  of  the  relief 
group  in  the  estimates  would  have  had  relatively  less 
effect  on  the  figures  for  farm  incomes.'* 

The  division  of  the  25  million  nonrelief  families 
among  the  six  types  of  community  considered  in  the 
study  appears  in  table  7.  More  than  6  million,  or 
one-fourth  of  the  total  number,  were  farm  famiUes, 
and  about  4}^  million  were  rural  families  living  in  com- 
munities of  less  than  2,500  population  or  in  the  open 
country  but  not  on  farms.  Of  the  14  million  urban 
families,  nearly  3  million  lived  in  the  four  great  me- 
tropolises in  the  North  Central  Region — New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Detroit.  Over  4]i  million 
lived  in  large  cities  of  100,000  to  1,. 500,000  population 
in  various  sections  of  the  country,  about  2}2  million  in 
middle-sized  cities,  and  the  remaining  4  milUon  in  small 
cities  or  towns  of  2,500  to  25,000  population. 

'*  For  percentage  of  relief  families  in  each  type  of  community  in  eath  rejrion,  see 
table  9A.    For  sotirces  of  estimates,  see  -Vpisendix  A,  p.  73-74. 


Table  7. — Average  and  aggregate  incovies  of  nonrelief  families  '  in  six  types  of  community,  1935-36 


Type  of  fouiiniuiity 

Families 

Average 

number 

of  persons 

per 

family 

■'Trflmir"           Aggregate  in^me 

1 

N'umber 

Percent 

Me<lian 

Mean 

.\  mount 
(in  thousands} 

I*erwnt 

Metropoli.ses:  • 

1,500,000  population  and  over              

2,806,900 
4, 666,  700 
2,607,600 
4, 079,  700 

11.3 
18.7 
10.4 
16.4 

3.5 
3.5 
3.7 
3.7 

$1,730 
1,500 
1.360 
1.290 

$2,704 
2,177 
1,813 
1,6.=3 

$7,591,014 
10,161,241 
4,  728,  161 
6,744,813 

17.1 

Large  cities: 

lOO.OOOto  1.500,000  population--           

22.9 

Middle  sized  cities: 

2.=;,000to  100,000  poptilat  ion 

10.7 

Small  cities: 

2,500  to  25,000  population 

15.2 

14, 160, 900 

S6.8 

3.6 

$1,475 

$2.01)4 

$29,225,229 

65.9 

4, 585.  700 
6, 160.  600 

18.4 
24.8 

3.7 
4.5 

$1,210 
965 

$1,607 
t  aio 

$7,371,101 
7, 763.  570 

16.6 

Farms     .  .           ...                        ,„ ,. ....... 

17  5 

\i\  rural  communities  

10,752,300 

43  2 

4.2 

$1,070         $1,408 

$15.  134,  671 

34.  1 

.Ml  communities     . 

24,913,200 

100.0 

3  8 

$1  285          tl  7141 

$44,359,900 

100  0 

I  Excludes  all  families  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any  lime  during  year.    For  further  explanation,  see  .Ipjiendix  A,  p.  42. 

'  .Metropolises  of  this  size  are  in  North  Central  Region  only  (New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Detroit). 

'  Includes  families  living  in  communities  with  population  imder  2,500,  and  families  living  in  tbe  open  cotmtry  but  not  on  farms. 
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As  table  7  shows,  the  faniilios  in  larjie  cities  and  in 
the  nietropohses  received  somewhat  hirjjer  shares  of 
the  total  family  income  in  relation  to  their  nnmhers  in 
the  population,  and  had  the  highest  average  incomers 
per  family.  Farm  families  received  a  smaller  relative 
share  of  tlie  aggregate,  and  had  the  lowest  average 
incoiiKv 

AVERAGE   INCOMES  OF  NONRELIEF  FAMILIES 
IN  SIX   TYPES   OF  COMMUNITY 

1935-36 


FARMS 


RURAL   NONFARM 

UNDER  2,500 


SMALL  CITIES 
2,500-  25,000 


MIDDLE    SIZED  CITIES 

25.000  -  100,000 


LARGE  CITIES 

100,000-  1,500,000 


METROPOLISES 

1,500,000   a   OVER 


EACH    DISC  REPRESENTS    $500   OF    INCOME    FOR   THE  YEAR 
BASED   ON    TABLE    7 


MEDIAN 
INCOME 


MEAN 
INCOME 


Chakt  14 

The  mean  and  the  median  family  incomes  for  the  four 
sizes  of  cities  and  for  the  two  types  of  rural  community 
are  compared  graphically  in  chart  14.  Both  sets  of 
averages  show  the  progressive  rise  in  income  level  with 
increasing  urbanization.  The  median  incomes,  ranging 
from  $965  for  farms  to  $1,730  for  metropolises,  vary  less 
widely  than  do  the  means,  since  they  are  less  affected  by 
the  very  high  incomes  of  the  families  at  the  top  of  the 
income  scale.  For  farm  families  the  mean  income  was 
$1,2.59,  but  for  families  living  in  metropolises,  where  the 
range  of  incomes  is  widest,  it  reached  the  strildngly  liigh 
figure  of  $2,704.  The  median  income  for  all  urban 
nonrelief  families  was  $1,475  as  compared  with  $1,070 
for  rural  families;  the  corresponding  mean  incomes  were 
$2,064  and  $1,408. 

Chart  15  bears  out  the  story  told  by  the  averages 
as  to  the  relative  income  status  of  families  in  the  si.\ 
types  of    community.     Farm    families    are    conspicu- 


ously massed  in  tlie  lower  income  levels- 


percent 


falling  below  $1,000.  Rural  nonfarm  families  and 
families  living  in  small  cities  are  most  numerous  in  the 
income  classes  between  $500  and  $1,500.  The  distribu- 
tions for  middle-sized  ami  large  cities  show  more  dis- 


persion through  the  middle  income  ranges,  and  that 
for  metropolises  shows  a  distinctly  larger  proportion 
(if  families  in  the  higher  levels.  Seven  percent  of  the 
metropolitan  families  received  incomes  of  $5,000  and 
over,  as  compared  with  a  little  over  1  percent  of  farm 
families.  The  proportion  of  nonrelief  families  in  the 
several  types  of  community  at  each  income  level  are 
compared  in  table  8  with  the  proi)ortions  of  all  non- 
relief  families  at  the  same  levels. 

The  discussion  of  variation  in  real  incomes  in  a  pre- 
ceding section  of  the  report  has  emjihasized  the  limita- 
tions of  these  dollar  figures  as  a  measure  of  the  actual 
differences  in  economic  status  between  rural  and  urban 
families.'"  The  points  mentioned  in  that  discussion 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  However,  some  further 
comment  is  required  regarding  the  coverage  of  the 
sample  data  on  which  the  income  distributions  for  each 
type  of  community  were  based. 

In  choosing  the  conununities  to  be  included  in  the 
Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  an  attempt  was  made  to 

"  See  pp.  n-12. 

INCOME  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  NONRELIEF   FAMILIES 
IN  SIX   TYPES  OF   COMMUNITY 


INCOME 

METROPOLISES 

(1.500.000  a  OVER) 

UNDER  $500 

■ 

$  500-1000 

^^^H 

1 

$   1.000-1.500 

^^^1^1 

1 

$   1.500-2P00 

n^i^ 

1 

$  2.000-2.500 

l^^l 

$  2.500-3,000 
$  3.000-4.000 
$  4.000-5,000 
$  5.000  a  OVER 

1 

LAR6E  CITIES 

(100,000  -  I.S00.0O0) 

^^■^^B 

MIDDLE   SIZED  CITIES 

(Z&.000  -  100.0001 


SMALL    CITIES 

(2,S00  -  25,000) 


0  10  20 

PERCENT    Of    FAUILIES 


RURAL    NONFARM 

(UNDER    2.500) 


FARMS 


$  1.000-1.500 


$  1.5O0-2POO 


$  2.000-2500 


$  2,500-3,000 


$  3,000-4J00 


$  4.000-6.000 


$  5,000  a  OVER 


PERCENT    OF  FMilLtCS 


eiSEO    ON  TABLE    8 


Chakt   1.' 
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avoid  communities  that  were  satellites  of  largjer  cities 
and  did  not  represent  distinct  degrees  of  urbanization 
in  themselves."  Accordingly,  no  suburban  villages  or 
cities  were  included  in  the  sample.  As  a  result,  the 
income  figures  for  rural-nonfarm  communities  and  for 
small  cities  are  possibly  somewhat  lower  than  they 
should  be. 

Table  8. — Percentage  distrihidions  of  nonrelief  families  '  iii  six 
I'jpes  of  community,  by  income  level,  1935-36 


.\11 
families 

Families  living  in — 

Urban  communities 

Rural  com- 
munities 

Income  level 

Metrop- 
olises,^ 
1,500,000 
popula- 
tion 
and 
over 

Large 
cities. 
100.000 

to 
1,500.000 
popula- 
tion 

Middle- 
sized 
cities, 
25,000 

to 
100,000 
popula- 
tion 

.Small 
cities, 
2,500 

to 
25,000 
popula- 
tion 

Non- 
farm  3 

Farm 

2.8 
7.8 
11.3 
13.4 
13.2 

10.8 
9.1 
7.3 
5.5 
4.0 

5,2 
3.0 
1.8 
1.0 
.6 

1.3 
.8 
1.1 

1.7 
2.8 
5.2 
8.5 
10.9 

11.0 
10.8 
9.7 
7.9 
5.8 

8.5 
4.7 
2.9 
1.7 
.9 

2.1 
1.6 
3.3 

2.0 

4.4 
7.6 
10.5 
12.4 

10.6 
10.0 
9.0 
6.9 
5.5 

7.1 
4.2 
2.7 
1.6 
.9 

1.8 
1.1 
1.7 

2.4 
5.5 
9.4 
13.6 
13.9 

11.6 
9.7 
8.5 
6.  1 
4.5 

5.4 
3.1 
1.7 
1.0 

1.3 
.6 
1.0 

3.1 
6.3 
10.3 
13.9 
14.6 

11.1 
9.4 
7.8 
5.8 
4.0 

5.3 

3.1 

1.7 

.8 

.5 

1.1 
.6 
.6 

3.0 
8.9 
11.8 
14.4 
14.0 

!1.6 
9.1 
6.5 
5.1 
3.4 

4.4 

2.3 
1.3 
.8 
.6 

1.4 
.6 
.8 

3.8 

$250- $.500 

$50O-$750. 

$750-$1,000 

13.9 
18.0 
16.6 

$l,00O-$1.250' 

$I,250-$1,500.. 

$:,500-$l,750. 

$l,75O-$2,00O.  _ 

$2,0OO-$2,2.'>0 

$2,250-$2.5C0 

$2,500-$.3,000 

$3,000-$.'i.500 

$3,50O-$4.000. 

W.OOO  $4.500. 

$1,500- $5,000 

$5,00O-$7.500 

$7.50O-$10.0O0 

$10,000  and  over 

12.8 

9.8 
7.0 
4.8 
3.1 
2.5 

2.9 
1.6 
1.0 
.5 
.3 

.6 
.4 
.4 

All  levels 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

'  Excludes  all  families  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any 
time  during  year.    For  further  explanation,  see  Appendix  A,  p.  42. 

^  Metropolises  of  this  size  are  in  North  Central  Region  only  (New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  and  Detroit). 

'  Includes  families  living  in  communities  with  population  under  2,500,  and  families 
living  in  the  open  country  but  not  on  farms. 

Similarly,  the  farm  areas  sampled  in  the  Study  of 
Consumer  Purchases  were  chosen  to  represent  the  more 
important  types  of  farming,  and  cannot  be  considered 
a  random  sample  adequately  representative  of  all  farm 
areas.  The  sample  areas  in  the  South,  particularly, 
afTorded  a  poor  basis  for  estimating  farm  incomes  in 
that  region.  In  extending  the  sample  data  to  the 
Southern  farm  population,  use  was  made  of  information 
on  farm  incomes  in  Southern  States  obtained  from 
various  sources,  as  a  basis  for  weighting  the  distribu- 
tions shown  by  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases."* 
But  the  final  estimates  for  farm  families  in  the  South 
are  considered  distinctly  less  reliable  than  those  for 
other  sections  of  tlie  country-. 

In  general,  the  coverage  of  the  sample  data  is  less 
adequate  for  botii  the  farm  and  the  rural-nonfarm  popu- 

'"  The  basis  of  choice  of  communities  was  determined  by  the  major  purpo.se  of  the 
study— the  analysis  of  variations  in  family  expenditure  among  ditferent  groups  of  the 
population. 

"  For  explanation  of  this  procedure,  see  Appendix  A,  pp.  .54  and  57. 
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lation  than  for  urban  families,  and  less  adequate  for 
small  cities  than  for  those  of  larger  size.'^  Although 
the  sample  included  only  20  cities  of  25,000  population 
and  over,  as  compared  with  22  small  cities,  140  villages 
and  56  farm  counties,-"  the  greater  number  of  families 
available  for  sampling  in  the  larger  communities  re- 
sulted in  a  higher  ratio  of  number  of  families  in  the 
sample  to  the  total  number  in  the  population. 

Occupational  DifFerences  in  Family  Incomes 

Differences  in  family  incomes  among  the  various 
occupational  groups  are  considerably  more  pronounced 
than  the  family-size,  regional,  and  type-of-community 
differences  already  discussed. 

The  occupational  group  into  which  a  family  was 
placed  for  purposes  of  tliis  study  was  determined  by 
the  occupation  from  which  the  largest  amount  of  all 
family  earnings  was  derived,  rather  than  by  the  occu- 
pation of  the  principal  earner.  Income  received  from 
investments  and  property  or  from  other  sources  did 
not  affect  this  classification,  although  such  income 
was,  of  course,  included  in  the  total  income  determining 
the  income  level  to  which  the  family  belonged.  The 
definitions  of  the  major  occupational  groups  conform 
with  those  used  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purcliases, 
and  follow,  in  general,  the  groupings  developed  by  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  and  later 
adopted  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration.-' 

Families  that  had  received  relief  at  any  time  during 
the  schedule  year  were  necessarily  excluded  from  the 
occupational  distributions,  since  the  sample  income  data 
for  relief  families  were  not  available  by  occupational 
group  at  the  time  the  distributions  were  prepared. 
Because  of  this  omission,  and  because  supplementary 
family  earners  do  not  appear  separately  in  the  classi- 
fication, the  proportions  between  the  several  groups 
differ  considerably  from  those  shown  by  the  census  and 
by  other  occupational  classifications.  As  was  pointed 
out  above,  the  proportion  of  families  in  the  wage- 
earner  group  is  unusually  low,  because  of  the  relatively 
high  incidence  of  relief  among  families  in  this  category. 

The  numbers  of  noiirclicf  families  in  the  eight  occu- 
pational groups  used  in  tlie  study  are  shown  in  table  9, 
together  with  the  average  and  aggregate  incomes  of 
each  group.  Average  incomes  are  compared  gra])liically 
in  chart  16.  Wage-earning  and  farming  ^^  families  are 
most  numerous,  representing  38  percent  and  25  percent, 


1*  For  compari.^on  of  number  of  families  in  the  population  and  number  in  I  he  sample 
for  each  type  of  comnmnity,  see  table  10.\. 

■»  For  list  of  communities  included  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  hut  not 
included  in  the  income  estimates  presented  in  this  report,  see  (ootnote  6,  p.  57.  in 
.\ppendix  -\. 

11  W.  P.  A.,  Circular  No.  2.  Occupational  Classiflouion  and  Code.  July  1935.  and 
Cirnilar  No.  2  .\.  Index  of  Occupations.    See  also  .\pi)endix  .\.  p.  44. 

"  Farm  families  were  defined  on  the  same  basis  tor  both  the  tyi>e  of  commUDity 
and  the  occupational  classifications. 
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respectively,  of  the  total.  The  same  two  groups  had 
the  lowest  mean  incomes — $1,289  for  the  wage-earning, 
and  $1 ,259  for  the  farming  group.  The  group  covering 
"other"  occupations  came  next  in  order,  with  a  mean 
income  of  $1,696;  this  group  includes  a  small  number 
of  families  deriving  their  main  earnings  from  farming 
but  living  in  cities  or  villages  and  hence  excluded  from 
the  farm  group.  It  also  includes  all  nonrelief  families 
that  received  no  income  from  earnings  during  the  year. 

Tablk  9. — Average  and  aggregate  incomes  of  nonrelief  families  ' 
in  eight  occupational  groups,-  1935-36 


AVERAGE  INCOMES  OF  NONRELIEF  FAMILIES 
IN  SEVEN   OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS 

1935-36 


Families 

Average  income 
per  family 

Aggregate  income 

Occupational  grcup 

Number 

Percent 

Median 

Mean 

Amount 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

Percent 

Wage-earning 

9,459.300 
6.166,600 
3, 626,  200 

1,112.600 
2.372,700 

989,200 
340.900 
845,700 

37.9 
24.8 

14.5 

4.5 
9.5 

4.0 
1.4 
3.4 

$1. 175 

965 

1,710 

2.485 
1.515 

2.100 

3,540 

745 

$1,289 
1,259 
1,901 

4,212 
2,547 

3,087 
6.734 
1,696 

$12,189,038 
7.  763.  570 
6,893,835 

4. 686. 662 
6,  043, 451 

3,053,568 
2.295.669 
1.  434,  107 

27  5 

Clerical     

15  5 

Business: 

Salaried           

10  6 

Independent 

Professional: 

Salaried  - _  -.. 

13.6 
6  9 

Independent 

Other'             

5.2 
3  2 

All  groups 

24,913,200 

100.0 

$1,285 

$1,  781 

$44,359,900 

100.0 

•  Excludes  all  families  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any 
time  during  ye,ir.    Forfurtherexplanation.see.Appendix  A,p.42. 

2  Families  are  classified  according  to  occupation  from  which  largest  amount  of 
family  earnings  was  derived,  rather  than  according  to  occupation  of  the  principal 
earner.    Forfurtherexplanation.seep.  25and  .\ppendix  A.  p.  44. 

>  Includes  families  living  on  farms  in  rural  areas  only. 

*  Includes  families  with  no  income  from  earnings  during  the  year,  and  village  and 
city  families  with  major  earnings  from  farming. 

The  clerical  group — the  third  group  in  numerical 
importance — was  next  in  size  of  income,  the  mean  for 
the  group  amounting  to  $1,901.  The  independent 
business  group  came  next,  with  the  salaried  professional 
and  the  salaried  business  groups  following.  The  inde- 
pendent professional  group,  much  the  smallest  in  num- 
ber, had  by  far  the  highest  mean  income,  $6,734. 

The  median  incomes  are  lower  than  the  means  for  all 
of  the  occupational  groups,  and  distinctly  lower  for 
families  in  "other"  occupations  and  for  independent 
professional  families.  Half  of  the  "other"  occupation 
families  received  incomes  of  less  than  $745,  and  half  of 
the  independent  professional  group  had  incomes  under 
$3,540.  Wliile  this  median  for  the  latter  group  is 
much  lower  than  the  mean  income  of  the  group  it  is 
nevertheless  distinctly  higher  than  the  medians  for  any 
of  the  other  occupational  groups. 

Striking  differences  in  the  range  and  concentration  of 
incomes  in  the  occupational  groups  are  shown  in 
chart  17.  More  detailed  comparisons  of  the  income 
distributions  are  presented  in  table  10.  Farm  families, 
as  the  preceding  discussion  indicated,  are  quite  scarce 
in  the  upper  income  ranges.  More  than  85  percent  of 
them  appear  in  the  income  classes  b.elow  $2,000,  more 
than  half  below  $1,000.  The  wage-earning  families 
are  equally  concentrated  below  $2,000,  with  a  negli- 
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16. 
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gible  proportion — two-tenths  of  1  percent — in  the 
$5,000  and  over  group.  Many  of  these  wage-earner 
incomes,  it  must  be  remembered,  included  the  earnings 
of  several  members  of  the  famih',  and  all  of  the  earners 

T.\BLE   10. — Percentage   distributio?is    of    nonrelief  families  '    in 
seven  occupational  groups,-  by  income  level,  1935—36 


Families  in— 

Income  level 

Wage- 
earn- 
ing 
group 

Farm- 
ing 
group  3 

Cleri- 
cal 

group 

Business  group 

Professional 
group 

Salaried 

Inde- 
pend- 
ent 

Salaried 

Inde- 
pend- 
ent 

Under  $250    

3.0 
7.5 
12.0 
16.2 
16.2 

12.7 
9.8 
7.4 
4.8 
3.2 

3.9 
1.7 
.8 
.4 
.2 

.2 

3.8 
13.9 
18.0 
16.6 
12.8 

9.8 
7.0 
4.8 
3.1 
2.5 

2.9 
1.6 
1.0 

.5 
.3 

1.4 

0.5 
1.7 
4.6 
9.2 
11.8 

IZO 
12.1 
11.0 
9.4 
7.1 

8.9 
5.0 
2.7 
1.4 

.8 

1.8 

0.1 
.3 
1.3 
2.9 
5.1 

5.8 
9.1 
9.3 
8.9 
7.7 

11.8 
9.2 
6.1 
3.6 
2.5 

16.3 

1.5 
6.1 
9.1 
10.6 
12.4 

9.8 
9.0 
7.6 
6.3 
4.4 

6.2 
3.8 
2.4 
1.8 
1.2 

7.8 

0.7 
1.7 
3.1 
4.8 
6.8 

9.1 
9.6 
10.5 
9.9 

7.8 

10.5 
7.0 
5.2 
2.8 
2.0 

8.5 

0.1 
.4 
l.J 
2.< 
5.1 

4.« 
3.1 
4.» 

II 

4.3 

i.i 

37.  < 

$250-$500..,. 

$500-$750      

$7.50-$  1.000 

$l,00O-$l,25O 

$1.250-$1.600 

Sl..S0O-$1.7.W 

$1.750-$2.000 

.$2.000-$2.2.'iC 

$2.250- $2.500... 

$2.500-$3.000 

$3,000-$3,5CO -- 

$3,500-$4,000.        .   . 

$4,000-$4.500 

$4,50O-$5,C0O 

$.1,000  and  over 

All  levels 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  ( 

1  Excludes  all  families  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  an; 
time  during  year.    For  further  explanation,  see  Api^ndix  A.  p.  42. 

*  Families  are  classified  according  to  occupation  from  which  largest  amount  -.^^ 
family  earnings  was  derived,  rather  than  according  to  occupation  of  the  principal 
earner.     For  further  explanation,  see  p.  25  and  Api>endix  A,  p.  44. 

3  Includes  families  living  on  farms  in  rural  areas  only. 
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Chart  17. 


in  a  given  family  were  not  necessarily  employed  in 
wage-earning  occupations. 

In  decided  contrast  is  the  distribution  for  independ- 
j  ent  professional  families.     More  than  one  third  of  this 
i  small  occupational  group,  including  famiUes  of  physi- 
cians,   la\\yei's,    accountants,    and    other    professional 
workers  engaged  m  private  practice,  received  incomes 
of  $5,000  and  over.-'^     The  salaried  families,  both  busi- 
ness ami  professional,  are  widely  dispersed  in  the  in- 
I  come  intervals  between  $1,000  and  $5,000,  ■with  a  con- 
I  siderable  proportion  of  the  business  group  receiving 
'  $5,000  and  over.     The  independent  business  and  the 
clerical  groups  are  more  concentrated  below  the  $2,000 
level. 

In  considering  these  figures,  it  shoidd  be  borne  in 
mind  that  tlic  salaried  business  group  is  made  up  of 
employees  performing  executive  and  managerial  types 
.of  work,  since  the  clerical  business  employees  are  sepa- 
rately classiiied.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
the  independent  business  group  includes  the  small  sliop- 
; keeper  as  well  as  the  large  entrepreneur. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  wage-earning  group, 
iand  the  representative  scope  of  the  sample  data,  it  has 


"  The  income  figures  for  the  independent  professional  group  appear  surprisingly 
'high  in  reliilion  to  the  other  occupational  groups.  While  the  income  distrihutions  for 
this  pnnip  were  very  consistent  from  one  sample  area  to  anotlier,  and  there  is  no  recog- 
niicd  source  of  error  in  the  data,  it  should  be  noted  tliat  this  group  is  small  and  that 
the  findings  may  b«  somewliat  less  representative  than  those  for  other  occupational 
igroups. 


seemed  both  desirable  and  feasible  to  analyze  the  in- 
comes of  wage-earning  families  by  type  of  community. 
The  resulting  income  estimates  are  presented  for  com- 
parative purposes  in  tables  11  and  12.  It  must  again 
be  noted  that  the  relief  families  e.xcluded  from  these 
tables  contain  a  high  proportion  of  families  with  very 
low  incomes,  and  that  tliercfore  the  income  distribu- 
tions, as  well  as  the  average  income  figures,  are  some- 
what higher  than  they  would  be  if  relief  families  were 
included. 

Tabi.h    11. — Average  incomes  of  wage-earning  families^    {^nonre- 
lief)  2  in  five  types  of  community,  1935-38 


Families 

Average  income  tier 
family 

Number 

Percent 

Median 

Mean 

Metropolises:  3 

1,500,000  population  and  over 

Large  cities: 

100,000  to  1.500,000  pcpulation_ 

Middle-sized  cities: 

25  000  to  100,000  population 

1,368,500 

2, 155, 100 

1,  409, 600 

2,305,800 
2,220,300 

14.5 

22.8 

14.9 

24.3 
23.5 

$1,500 

1,300 

1,165 

1,150 
950 

$1,626 
1,414 
1,263 

Small  cities: 

**  500  to  25  000  population 

1  261 

1,001 

9,459,300 

100. « 

$1, 175 

$1  289 

1  Families  are  classified  according  to  occupation  from  which  largest  amount  of 
family  earnings  was  derived,  rather  than  according  to  occupation  of  the  principal 
earner.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  25  and  Appendix  A,  p.  44. 

^  Excludes  all  families  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any 
time  during  year.    For  further  explanation,  see  Appendix  A,  p.  42. 

3  Metropolises  of  this  size  are  in  North  Central  Region  only  (New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  and  Detroit). 

Table    12. — Percentage   distributioTis   of  wage-earning  families  ' 
{nonrelief)  ^  in  jive  types  of  community,  by  income  level,  1935-36 


All 
families 

Families  living  in — 

Income  level 

Metrop- 
olises.' 
1,500,000 
popula- 
tion and 
over 

Large 
cities, 
100,000 

to 
1,500,000 
popula- 
tion 

Middle- 
sized 
cities, 
25,000 

to 
100,000 
popula- 
tion 

Small 
cities, 
2,500 

to 
25,000 
popula- 
tion 

Rural 
com- 
munities 

Under  $250 

3.0 

7.5 
12.0 
16.2 
16.2 

12.7 
9.8 
7.4 

4.8 
3.2 

3.9 

1.7 

.R 
.4 

1.0 
3.0 
6.2 
11.4 
14.2 

14.4 

12.5 
10.3 
7.1 
5.2 

7.7 

.3.5 

1.8 

.8 

.4 

.5 

1.9 
5.5 
10  1 
14.8 
15.4 

12.8 
11.0 
9.2 
5.9 
4.0 

5.  1 
2.2 
1.2 
.5 
.2 

.2 

2.4 
6.3 
12.5 

17.8 
17.2 

13.0 
10.0 
7.5 
4.8 
3.1 

3.0 
1.2 
.5 
.3 
.2 

.2 

3.8 
7.1 
12.4 
16.7 
17.2 

12.0 
9.1 
7.1 
4.7 
3.3 

3.6 
1.7 
.8 
.3 
.1 

.1 

4.7 
13.  S 
1«.6 
19.1 
17.0 

11.9 
7.6 
4  1 
2.3 
1.2 

1.4 
.4 
.1 
.1 
.1 

$2.')O-$500 

$.iaO-$750 ____ 

$750-51,000.- 

$1,000— $1,250 

$l,25O-$1.500 

$1.50O-$l,75O 

$1.7.W-$2.000 

$2.00O-$2.2.W- -- 

$2,250-$2,500- 

$2.50O-$3,00O 

$3.000- $3,500 -. 

$;t..'iOO- $4,000 

$4,000-$4.500 

$4,500- $5,000 

$,5,000  and  over 

All  levels 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

'  Families  are  cljLssified  according  to  occupation  from  which  largest  amount  of 
family  euriiings  was  derivotl,  rather  than  according  to  occupation  of  the  princii>al 
earner.     For  furtlier  cvplanalion,  see  p.  25  and  .\pii»'ndix  A,  p.  44. 

'  E.\cludes  all  families  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any  lime 
during  year.    For  further  explanation,  see  .\p[iendix  A,  p.  42. 

'  Metropolises  of  this  size  are  in  North  Central  Uegion  only  (New  York,  Chioigo, 
PhiLidelphia,  and  Detroit). 

As  was  true  for  nil  families  combitnvl,  the  incomes  of 
wage-earning  families  increa.sed  steadily  with  tlie  de- 
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grce  of  urbanization.  The  nioaii  income  ranged  from 
$1,004  for  rural  comnnmities,  where  nearly  one  quarter 
of  the  wage-earning  families  are  found,  to  $1,62G  for 
the  North  Central  metrojiolises,  which  include  nearly 
15  percent  of  the  total  number.  The  mean  incomes 
for  small  and  for  middle-sized  cities  were  similar — 
$1,261  and  $l,2(iS,  respectively,  and  that  for  large  cities 
$1,414.  Fifty-four  percent  of  the  wage-earning  fami- 
lies in  rural  conununities  had  incomes  mider  $1,000  as 
compared  with  about  40  percent  in  small  and  in  middle- 
sized  cities,  32  i)ercent  in  large  cities,  and  22  percent  in 
metropolises.  Two  percent  of  the  rural  group  had 
incomes  of  $2,500  or  over,  as  against  15  percent  in  the 
metropolises. 

Incomes  oF  White  and  Negro  Families 

Marked  dissimilarities  in  the  income  distributions 
of  various  racial  and  nativity  groups  were  revealed  by 
the  sample  data  collected  in  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Purchases.  These  dissimilarities  were  allowed  for  in 
building  up  the  income  estimates  for  major  groups  of 
families  and  are  reflected  in  the  national  distribution. 
However,  detailed  analysis  of  the  income  patterns  of 
foreign-bom  families  could  not  be  made  in  the  time 
available,  and  the  data  for  minor  color  and  racial 
groups  were  considered  too  scanty  to  justify  such  analy- 
sis. Because  Negroes  form  such  a  large  part  of  the 
total  population,  they  were  more  extensively  sampled.^* 
It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  make  direct  comparisons  of 
the  incomes  of  nonrelief  white  and  Negro  families  in 
urban  and  rural  communities  in  the  South  and  in  large 
cities  in  the  North  Central  Region.  These  figures  are 
presented  in  tables  13  and  14,  and  in  the  two  accom- 
panying charts. 

Table  13. — Arerage  incomes  of  white  and  Negro  families  (.non- 
relief)^  in  Southern  rural  communities  and  cities  and  in  A^orth 
Central  cities,^  1935-S6 


AVERAGE   INCOMES  OF  WHITE  AND  NEGRO  FAMILIES 
(NONRELIEF)  IN  THREE  TYPES  OF  COMMUNITY 


Average  income  per  family 

RetiUin  and  type  <if  eoriimunity 

Median 

Mean 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

$1,100 
1.570 

1,720 

$480 
525 

1,095 

$1, 535 
2,019 

2,616 

$566 

Southern  cities  o(  2,500  population  and  over 

North  Central  cities  of  100,000  population  and 

635 
1,227 

t  Excludes  all  families  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any 
time  during  year.    For  further  explanation,  see  Appendix  A,  p.  42. 

'  For  location  of  communities  included  in  sample,  sfe  chart  10.  F(;r  discussion  of 
limitations  of  the  regional  comparison,  see  pp.  IS,  22-2.'i,  54,  and  57. 

Chart  18  indicates  tiiat  in  both  urban  and  rural 
Southern  communities  the  mean  income  of  nonrelief 
white  families  in  1935-36  was  approximately  three 
times  that  of  nonrelief  Negro  famihes.     The  cUsparity 

i*  For  comparison  of  number  of  families  in  the  population  and  number  in  the 
sample  for  native-white,  foreign-born  white,  and  Negro  families  and  families  lielong- 
ing  to  other  color  groups,  see  table  1 1  .\ . 
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EACH  DISC  REPRESENTS    $500    OF    AVERAGE  (MEAN)    INCOME     FOR    THE    YEAR 
BASED    ON   TABLE  13 

Chart  18 

was  somewhat  less  in  North  Central  cities  of  100,000 
and  over,  but  even  there  the  mean  income  for  Negro 
families  was  less  than  half  that  for  white  families. 
The  median  incomes,  given  in  table  13,  reveal  the  same 
general  relationship,  but  indicate  somewhat  less  dis- 
parity between  the  incomes  of  white  and  Negro  families 
in  Southern  rural  communities.  The  median  income 
for  wliite  families  was  $1,100  as  compared  with  $480 
for  Negro  famiUes.  The  negligible  proportion  of  high 
incomes  among  Negro  as  compared  with  white  families 
in  these  areas  explains  why  the  medians  differ  less  than 
the  means. 


Table  14. — Percentage  distributions  of  white  atid  A^egro  families 
(nonrelief)  '  in  Southern  rural  comjnunities  and  cities  and  in 
North  Central  cities,-  by  income  level,  1935-36 


Families  living  in- 

Income  level 

Southern  rural 
communities 

Southern  cities  of 
2,500  population 
and  over 

North  Central  cities 
of  100,000  popula- 
tion and  over 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

yrhHe 

Negro 

Under  $250 

0.9 
9.6 
17.7 
16,6 
12.9 

10.2 
7.7 
6.1 
4.1 
2  9 

4.0 

2.4 

1.5 

.9 

.  7 

1.5 
.6 
.7 

12  0 
41.  1 
26.1 
11.6 
4.4 

2.5 
1.2 
.6 
.2 
.2 

.1 
1?) 

(') 
« 

1.6 
4.4 
9.5 
10.8 
11.7 

9.5 
9.1 
8.5 
6.7 

5.7 

7.5 
4.8 
3.4 
2.0 
1.2 

2.3 
.5 
.8 

16.2 
31.  1 
25.  4 
13.0 
6.3 

2.9 
2.1 
.8 
.7 
.6 

.4 

.2 
.  1 
.1 
(0 

1.6 
2.7 
5.1 
8.5 
11.2 

11.2 
10.8 
9.9 
7.7 
5.9 

8.4 
4.9 
2.9 
1.7 
1.0 

2.1 
1.5 
2.9 

1.9 

$250-$500 

$500-$750 

4.7 
13.5 

$750-$1,000 

22.2 

$1,000-$1,250 

$l,25O-$1.500 

$1,500-$1,750 

$l,75O-$2,U0O 

$2,000-$2,250 

$2,250-$2,500 

$2,500-$.1,000 

$3,0OO^B,500 

$3,5O()-$4,0OO. 

$4,00O-$4,500. 

$4,5OO-$5,0O0.. 

$5,0OO-$7,500 

$7,50O-.tl0,000 

$lo,ii(iuand  over 

20.1 

12.8 
8.5 
6.0 
3.9 
2.5 

1.7 

1.1 

.4 

.J 

.1 

.2 
.2 
(') 

All  levels 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

>  Excludes  all  families  rcccivinc  any  direct  or  work  relief  (  however  little)  at  any 
time  durinRyear.    For  furtlu-r  cxplarmtion,  see  ApjK'ndix  A.  p.  42. 

'  For  location  of  commmiities  includt'd  in  sample,  see  chart  10.  For  discussion  of 
limitations  of  the  regional  cymparison,  sec  pp.  18,  22-23,  &4,  and  57. 

'  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


Covfiimer  Incomes 

INCOME  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  WHITE  AND  NEGRO  FAMILIES 
(NONRELIEF)  IN  THREE  TYPES  OF   COMMUNITY 
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The  concentration  of  Negro  families  in  the  low,  and 
their  scarcity  in  the  high,  income  classes  is  shown  hy 
chart  19,  wliich  compares  the  income  distributions  of 
wliites  and  Negroes  in  the  South  and  in  North  Central 
large  cities. 

In  the  rural  South,  more  than  half  of  the  nonrehef 
Negro  families  had  incomes  of  less  than  $500;  more 
than  nitie-tenths  of  them  had  incomes  under  $1,000. 
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One-tenth  of  the  nonrelicf  white  famihes  had  incomes 
under  $500  and  45  percent  incomes  under  $1,000.  In 
Southern  cities  the  situation  was  very  similar  for  the 
Negro  group.  Forty-seven  percent  of  the  nonrelief 
Negro  families  received  less  than  $500  and  86  percent 
less  than  $1,000.  The  incomes  of  nonrelief  white  fam- 
ihes in  Southern  cities,  however,  were  much  higher 
than  in  rural  communities;  only  6  percent  received  less 
than  $500  and  26  percent  less  than  $1,000. 

In  the  North  Central  cities,  the  Negro  families  were 
most  numerous  in  the  income  classes  from  $500  to 
$1,500,  with  a  niinor  proportion  of  them  scattered 
through  the  higher  income  ranges.  Since  the  incidence 
of  reUef  among  urban  Negro  families  in  the  North 
Central  Region  was  imusually  high,  it  is  probable 
that  the  inclusion  of  relief  families  in  this  comparison 
would  alter  considerably  the  relationship  between  the 
two  color  groups,  by  throwing  a  relatively  higher  pro- 
portion of  Negroes  in  the  lower  income  levels. 

A  comparison  of  the  income  status  of  Negro  and  white 
families  in  Southern  farm  communities  can  be  made 
from  the  more  tentative  income  distributions  presented 
in  Appendix  B.  These  appendix  tables  show  the 
incomes  of  Negro  and  white  farm  operators  as  compared 
with  Negro  and  white  sliarecroppers.  These  income 
data  were  drawn  from  the  sample  areas  in  the  South- 
eastern States  and  may  not  be  fully  representative  of 
the  relative  status  of  operators  and  sharecroppers  in 
other  parts  of  the  South.  The  median  income  for 
wliite  operators  in  the  sample  areas  was  $1,010  as 
compared  with  $645  for  white  sharecroppers.  Negro 
operators  had  a  median  income  of  $600,  and  Negro 
sharecroppers,  a  median  income  of  .$460.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  these  figures  represent  not  only  money 
income  but  also  income  in  kind,  including  the  value 
of  home-produced  food  and  fuel  and  the  imputed  rental 
value  of  housing. 

Further  comparisons  of  the  income  status  of  Negro 
families  and  of  native  and  foreign-boni  white  families 
are  presented  for  reference  purposes  in  Appendi.x  B. 


SECTION   2.     INCOMES   OF   SINGLE    INDIVIDUALS 


"Single  iiulividuals,"  as  defined  in  tliis  study,  include 
individual  householders,  classified  by  the  census  as  one- 
pei-son  families,  single  persons  living  in  lodging  houses 
or  hotels  or  in  similar  quasi-family  groups,  and  servants 
or  lodgers  in  private  homes.  Included  also  are  sons 
and  daughters  living  with  their  parents  but  paying  for 
board  antl  lodging  and  not  pooling  their  incomes  in  the 
common  family  fund.  Individuals  living  in  institu- 
tions or  as  members  of  quasi-institutional  groups  are 
not  included,  since  they  do  not  maintain  a  separate  and 
independent  economic  status.  Both  relief  and  non- 
relief  individuals  are  included  in  the  income  distribu- 
tion in  table  15,  which  shows  the  number  and  percent 
of  single  individuals  and  the  percent  of  aggregate  income 
at  each  income  level. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  distribution 
is    the    concentration   in    the   lower   income   intervals. 

Table    15. — Distribution   of  single  individuals  and  of  aggregate 
income  received,  by  income  level,  1935-36 


Single  individuals 

Aggregate  income 

Income  level 

X  umber 

Perceni 

at  each 

level 

Cumu- 
lative 
percent 

Amount 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

Percent 

at  each 

level 

Cumu- 
lative 
percent 

Under  $250 

960,644 
1.571,983 
1, 972,  745 
1,599,030 
1,108,551 

877,956 
546,546 
398,985 
283.652 
210.099 

161.275 
108.360 
"13,  731 
36,105 
25,  491 

57.316 
28,582 
20.861 
9,436 
5,617 

3,350 
2,398 
1.737 
2.470 
80S 

217 
43 
12 

9.55 
15.63 
19.62 
15.91 
11.02 

8.73 
6.43 
3.97 
2.82 
2.09 

1.60 
1.08 
.63 
.36 
.25 

.57 
.28 
.2! 
.09 
.06 

.03 
.02 
.02 
.02 
.01 

(1) 
(1) 
(>) 

9.55 
25.18 
44.80 
60.71 
71.73 

80.46 
85.89 
89.86 
92.68 
94.77 

%.37 
97.45 
98.08 
98.44 
98.69 

99.26 
99.51 
99.75 
99.84 
99.90 

99.93 
99.95 
99.97 
99.99 
100.00 

$158, 302 
600,854 
1,231,636 
1,391,492 
1,  240,  682 

1,201,347 
883,223 
745,400 
600.779 
497,  260 

436.150 
349.494 
237.497 
154.458 
122  319 

344,315 
242,  188 
250,  325 
160,910 
126,874 

92.  701 
80,882 
75,622 
153.468 
98.452 

&).334 
23.849 
14.587 

1.37 
5.19 
10.63 
12.01 
10.71 

10.37 
7.63 
6.44 
5.  19 
4.29 

3,77 
3. 02 
2.05 
1.33 
1.06 

2.97 
2.09 
2.16 
1.39 
1.10 

.80 
.70 
.65 
1.33 
.85 

.56 
.21 
.13 

1.37 

$250-$500 

$500-»750 

$750-$l,C00 

6.56 
17.19 
29  20 

$l,00O-$l,25O 

$I,250-$1,500 

39.91 
50  28 

$l,50a-$l,750 

57.91 

$1.750-$2,000 

64.35 

$2.000-$2.250 

69.  M 

$2,25O-$2,S00 

73.83 

$2,600-$3,000 

J3,000-$3,500 

77.60 
80.62 

$3.SOO-$4,000.. 

82.67 

$4.00O-$4.500 

84.00 

$4,5CO-$5,000 

85.06 

$5,00O-$7,500. 

88.03 

$7.500-$10,000 

90  12 

$10,000-$I5,000 

92.28 

*1S.OOO-«20,000 

93.67 

$20,000-»25,OCO 

94.77 

*2S,00O-$3O,00O 

95  57 

$30.000-$40,000.  .  .  . 

96  27 

$4o,ooo-$5a,ooo 

96.92 

$50.0DO-$IOO,000...  . 

98  25 

$100,000-$250,000 

$250,O0O-$5O0.00O 

$500,000-$!  ,000,000 

$1,000,000  and  over 

99.10 

99.66 
99.87 
100.00 

All  levels. 

10,058,000 

100.00 

$11,  579.  390 

100.00 

Almost  45  percent  of  the  10,058,000  individuals  received 
incomes  of  less  than  $750  during  the  year  1935-36. 
At  the  otlier  end  of  the  income  scale,  we  find  less  than 
1  %  percent  with  incomes  of  $5,000  and  over.  A  com- 
parison with  the  family  distribution  in  table  3  empha- 
sizes the  relatively  greater  concentration  of  incomes  for 
single  individuals.  Nearly  61  percent  of  the  individuals 
had  incomes  below  $1,000  as  compared  with  42  percent 
of  the  families;  29  percent  had  incomes  between  $1,000 
and  $2,000  as  compared  with  37  percent  of  the  famiUes; 
and  only  10  percent  had  incomes  of  over  $2,000  as  com- 
pared with  21  percent  of  the  families.  The  lowness  of 
the  distribution  as  compared  with  the  distribution  for 
family  units  is  explained,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  fact 
that  single  indi\nduals  as  a  group  are  younger  than 
heads  of  families.' 

As  already  indicated  in  table  1 ,  the  share  of  the  total 
consumer  income  received  by  single  individuals  was  high 
in  relation  to  their  numbers  in  the  total  population,  as 
their  average  income  was  liigher  than  the  per  capita 
incomes  of  family  members.  But  the  division  of  the 
aggregate  income  among  the  10  miUion  individual  con- 
sumer units  reveals  an  inequality  similar  to  that  for 
families.  Thus  the  45  percent  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$750  received  only  17  percent  of  the  aggregate  income  of 
single  individuals,  while  the  1%  percent  above  $5,000 
received  15  percent  of  the  total.  The  concentration  of 
individuals  in  the  lower  income  intervals  and  the  dis- 
parity between  the  high  and  low  income  groups  were 
shown  by  chart  2,  presented  earlier  in  the  report. 

Some  warning  should  be  given  that  the  income  dis- 
tribution for  single  individuals  is  relatively  less  reliable 
than  those  for  families.  Since  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Purchases  did  not  provide  a  comprehensive  sample  of  the 
incomes  of  single  individuals,  it  was  necessary  to  rely, 
to  a  large  extent,  on  earnings  data  from  miscellaneous 
sources.  These  data  diil  not  permit  of  detailed  break- 
downs according  to  different  characteristics. 

Distributions  for  nonrelief  single  women  in  three 
occupational  groups — wage-earner,  clerical,  and  busi- 
ness and  professional — were  built  up  on  the  basis  of 


'  Less  than  0  005  i>crecnt. 
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I  For  reference,  see  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  Papulation,  vol.  II, 
p.  842. 
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earnings  data  from  various  studies  of  the  United  States 
Women's  Bureau  and  the  United  States  Employment 
Service.  Distributions  for  nonreUef  single  men  in  the 
same  occupational  groups  were  then  obtained  by  adjust- 
ing the  income  distributions  for  single  women  on  the 
basis  of  relationships  shown  by  various  studies  to  exist 
between  the  earnmgs  of  men  and  women. 

These  earnings  distributions  were  checked  against  the 
income  distributions  for  smgle  men  and  women  showTi 
by  small  samples  from  the  Study  of  Consumer  Pur- 
chases and  the  National  Health  Survey,  to  make  allow- 
ance for  income  received  from  sources  other  than  earn- 
ings. For  single  men,  the  results  were  also  checked 
against  the  income  distributions  shown  by  the  Study  of 
Consumer  Purchases  for  two-person  families  consisting 
of  husband  and  wife,  in  which  the  husband  was  usually 
the  sole  earner.  For  single  men  engaged  in  farming,  it 
was  necessary  to  use  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study 


distribution  for  two-person  farm  families,  without 
modification. 

For  single  individuals  receiving  relief  at  some  time 
during  the  year,  distributions  were  constructed  on  the 
basis  of  fragmentary  data  from  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  and  certain  assumed  relationships 
between  the  average  incomes  of  individuals  receiving 
relief  and  those  not  receiving  relief. 

The  relief  and  nonrelief  distributions  were  then  com- 
bined to  obtain  income  distributions  for  all  single  men 
and  for  all  single  women.  These  distributions  were 
adjusted  above  the  $3,000  income  level  in  accordance 
with  separate  distributions  derived  from  income  ta.x 
data,  by  methods  similar  to  those  described  above  for 
families. 

The  sources  of  data  and  the  methods  used  in  building 
up  the  estimates  for  single  individuals  are  explained  in 
detail  in  Appendix  A,  section  5. 


SECTION  3.   INCOMES  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  RESIDENTS 


Estinintos  of  the  incomes  of  resukMits  of  institutions 
anil  members  of  quasi-institutional  o;roups  present  cer- 
tain (lifliculties  that  do  not  appear  for  families  and 
single  individuals.  The  difficulties  arise  largely  from 
the  fact  that  a  significant  portion  of  such  incomes  is 
received  in  the  form  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  sub- 
sistence items  providetl  through  a  central  commissary 
or  purchasmg  office. 

Many  types  of  institutional  residents  have  no  money 
income  or  only  incidental  sums  from  earnings  or  from 
friends  and  relatives.  Personal  income  in  such  groups 
is  virtually  synonjTiious  with  per  capita  subsistence 
costs.  This  is  true,  to  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the 
residents  of  institutions  for  mental  defectives,  physical 
defectives,  dependent  children,  and  dependent  adults, 
and  for  the  inmates  of  prisons  and  reformatories. 
Members  of  the  quasi-institutional  groups,  including 
enrollees  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  workers  in 
labor  camps — such  as  lumber,  railroad,  and  other  con- 
struction camps — enhsted  Army  and  Navy  personnel, 
and  crews  on  vessels,  receive  a  salary  over  and  above 
subsistence.  However,  in  the  case  of  C.  C.  C.  en- 
rollees, the  majority  of  them  are  reciuired  to  allocate  the 
greater  part  of  their  montidy  wages  to  their  famihes. 
Accordingly,  there  has  been  included  in  the  estimates 
for  this  group  only  that  portion  of  earnings  that  enrollees 
were  allowed  to  retain  for  their  personal  use. 

The  total  institutional  population  of  the  United 
States  in  1935-36  is  estunated  at  approximately 
2,000,000  individuals.  These  are  di\aded,  in  table  16, 
into  seven  main  groups  according  to  the  type  of  resi- 
dent cared  for,  or — in  the  case  of  the  cjuasi-institutional 
groups — the  general  type  of  work  performed  by  the 
members. 

The  residents  of  institutions  "proper"  number  ap- 
pro.xLmately  1,200,000,  or  60  percent  of  the  combined 
groups.  Mental  defectives,  including  the  inmates  of 
insane  asylums,  homes  for  the  feeble-minded,  and 
hospitals  for  epileptics,  make  up  almost  half  of  this 
number.  Immites  of  penal  and  reformatoiy  institu- 
tions number  207,000;  dependent  adults  in  ahnshouses 
and  homes  for  the  aged,  169,000;  dependent  children  in 
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orphan  asylums  and  reformatories  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents, 160,000.  Physical  defectives  constitute  the 
smallest  group  of  101,000.  Members  of  the  quasi- 
institutional  groups  total  about  800,000. 

The  estunated  average  incomes  of  the  residents  of 
institutions  are  based  on  sample  data  for  State  insti- 
tutions in  17  States.  These  data  were  compiled  from 
budget  reports,  reports  of  departments  of  pubUc  wel- 
fare, boards  of  control,  and  other  ofTicial  sources. 
Since  comparable  data  were  not  available  for  privately- 
supported  institutions  or  for  Federal  and  local  institu- 
tions, it  was  assumed  that  the  State  institutions  repre- 
sented typical  or  at  least  average  institutional  units. 

T.\BLE   16. — Average  and  aggregate  incomes  of  itistitutional 
residents  in  seven  types  of  institutional  group,  1935-36 


Institutional 
residents 

Aver- 
age in- 
come 
per 
resi- 
dent 

Aggregate  income 

Type  of  institutional  group 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

.Amount 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

Per- 
cent 

Institutions  (or: 

563,000 
101,000 

207,000 

160.000 
169.000 

28.2 
5.0 

10  4 

8.0 
8.4 

$143 
406 

151 

197 
177 

$80,500 
41,000 

31,200 

31.  .WO 
29.900 

Physical  defectives 

5  7 

Prisoners    and    delinquent 
adults 

4  3 

Dependent  and  delinquent 
children 

4.4 

4.1 

Total _ 

1.200,000 

60.0 

$178 

$214,  100 

29.6 

Quasi-institutional  groups: 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

and  labor  camps 

Military    and   naval   posts 

and  crews  on  vessels 

516,000 
285,000 

25.8 
14.2 

$486 
912 

$2.'ifl,200 
260.000 

34.6 
35.9 

Total 

800.000 

40  0 

$638 

$510,  200 

70.4 

X\\  institutional  groups -.- 

2,000,000 

100.0 

$362 

$724.  300 

100.0 

Data  on  subsistence  costs  and  wage  payments  for 
members  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  1935-36 
were  supplied  by  that  agency  and  by  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Director  of  Emergency  Conservation 
Work;  those  for  enhsted  ^Vrmy  and  Navy  men  were 
obtained  from  the  committee  hearings  on  the  Navy 
Dei)artnieiit  and  Military  Establishment  Appropria- 
tion hills  for  1937  and  1938.  Inasmuch  as  no  data  were 
available  on  the  incomes  of  workers  in  labor  camps  or 
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of  crews  on  vessels,  the  per  capita  figures  for  i\  C  C. 
enroUees  and  for  Army  and  Navy  personnel,  respec- 
tively, were  used  as  applying  roughly  to  these  two 
groups  as  well. 

The  average  income  per  resident  of  institutions 
proper  represents  average  subsistence  costs,  exclusive 
of  administrative  overhead  and  capital  outlays  by  the 
institution.  The  imputed  value  of  food  produced  by 
the  institutions  has  been  included  in  costs  for  subsis- 
tence, but  no  value  was  ascribed  to  institutional  labor 
in  making  clotliing  for  the  residents.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  ascribe  an  imputed  value  for  housing,  although 
expenses  for  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  buildings 
and  grounds  were  included.  Institutional  expenditures 
for  medical  service,  education,  and  recreation  were 
excluded  from  the  estimates  of  the  personal  incomes  of 
the  residents,  on  the  assumption  that  the  services 
received  were  comparable  to  those  received  by  families 
from  free  cUiiics,  public  schools,  libraries,  and  recrea- 
tional facilities,  the  value  of  which  was  not  included 
in  the  estimates  of  familv  income. 


I  For  further  explanation  of  sources  of  data  and  methods  used,  see  Appendix  A. 
sec.  9. 


Computed  on  the  basis  described  above,'  which  pre- 
sumably results  in  some  underestimation,  the  average 
incomes  of  persons  in  institutions  of  various  types  were 
found  to  be  very  similar,  with  the  conspicuous  excep- 
tion of  the  physical  defectives,  whose  average  income 
was  $406  as  contrasted  with  the  average  income  of 
$178  for  the  combined  groups.  The  average  incomes 
of  members  of  the  cjuasi-institutional  groups  were 
naturally  somewhat  higher — $480  fof  those  in  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  labor  camps,  and  $912  for 
those  on  vessels  or  in  Army  and  Navy  posts.  The 
combined  incomes  of  institutional  residents  were  esti- 
mated at  approximately  $724  million.  No  income  dis- 
tribution was  calculated  for  the  institutional  popula- 
tion, for  reasons  explained  in  Part  I. 

The  above  estimates  are  necessarily  rough,  because  of 
the  incompleteness  and  heterogeneity  of  the  data 
available  for  compiling  them  and  because  of  the  absence 
of  any  information  on  incomes  received,  either  in  cash  or 
kind,  from  other  than  institutional  sources.  Neverthe- 
less, the  estimates  serve  as  a  rough  measure  of  the  income 
status  of  this  minor  group  of  consumers,  and  complete 
the  picture  of  consumer  incomes  in  the  United  States. 


PART  III 
COMPARISON    WITH    OTHER    INCOME    STUDIES 


THESE  figures  on  the  incomes  received  by  American 
consumers  immediately  call  for  comparison  with 
the  results  of  other  income  studies.  Two  major 
questions  are  of  interest  in  this  connection:  First,  how 
do  these  estimates  for  1935  36  compare  w'ith  previous 
estimates  of  the  distribution  of  income  among  the 
American  people?  And,  second,  how  do  they  compare 
with  other  estimates  of  the  Nation's  income  for  the  same 
r2-month  period? 

Answers  to  the  first  question,  if  they  were  available, 
would  be  of  notable  significance  and  value.  But  so 
little  attention  has  liitherto  been  given  to  the  consump- 
tion aspects  of  our  economy  that  the  material  is  not  on 
hand  to  provide  even  tentative  answers. 

As  indicated  in  the  first  pages  of  tliis  report,  there  is 
only  one  previous  study  of  the  distribution  of  income 
presenting  estimates  on  a  family  or  consumer  unit 
basis.  This  is  the  study  for  1929  prepared  by  the 
Brookings  Institution.'  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  make  a  satisfactory  comparison  with  the 
Brookings  figures.  Differences  in  the  data  available 
for  preparing  the  estimates  and  in  the  methods  used  in 
their  construction  result  in  a  wide  discrepancy  between 
the  two  studies  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  terms 
of  differences  in  definitions  of  income  used  or  in  the  size 
of  the  national  income  in  the  2  years. ^  Since  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  how  and  where  this  discrepancy  affects 
the  curves  of  income  distribution,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  allowance  for  it  in  comparing  the  1929  distribu- 
tion with  that  for  1935-36.  For  knowledge  of  the 
variations  in  income  distributions  from  one  year  to 
another  we  must  await  the  results  of  further  investiga- 
tion. 


1  Afnerica'n  Capacity  to  Consume. 

*  The  magnitude  of  this  discrepancy  appears  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7  billion. 
The  aggregate  consumer  income  for  1!*29,  as  estimated  by  Brookings,  is  almost  $33 
billion  higher  than  the  aggregate  for  1935-36  sliown  by  the  present  study— $93  billion 
as  compared  with  $*iO  billion.  The  major  part  of  this  dilTerence  is  accounted  for  by 
the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  national  income  in  the  2  years— about  $20  billion  as 
measured  by  tlie  Dei)artment  of  Commerce  estimates  of  income  paid  out.  (Nathan. 
Robert  H.,  and  Cone,  Frederick  M,,  Monthly  Income  Payments  in  the  United 
Slates,  I919-.V,  .''urvcy  of  Current  Business.  February  iy3s.)  An  additional  $(i,2 
billion  is  due  to  the  inclusion  in  the  Brookings  estimate  of  capital  gains  from  the  sale 
of  securities  and  other  a.ssets.  Such  profits  were  not  considered  as  an  item  of  income 
in  the  present  study.  While  a  few  minor  dillerenccs  in  items  covered  by  the  two  esti- 
mates can  also  be  identified,  tho.se  included  in  the  present  study  slightly  e.vceed  in 
amount  those  included  in  the  Brookings  estimate.  There  remains,  therefore,  a 
diflerence  of  about  $7  billiou  which  cannot  be  specifically  accounted  for. 
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Answers  to  the  second  tjuestion  raised  above  are, 
however,  fairly  readily  obtained.  Much  attention  lias 
l)een  given  in  recent  years  to  the  measurement  of  na- 
tional income  from  the  standpoint  of  the  production 
of  goods  and  services  by  various  divisions  of  industry, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  total  product  according  to 
various  types  of  income  payment.  These  estimates  are, 
of  course,  based  on  data  drawn  from  entirely  different 
sources  than  those  used  in  the  present  study  of  incomes 
received  by  consumers.  But  the  results  of  the  two  ap- 
l)roaclies  should  none  the  less  be  in  harmony,  w'hen  al- 
lowance is  made  for  certain  necessary  differences  in  the 
items  of  income  covered.  Comparison  of  the  present 
estimates  of  aggregate  consumer  income  with  these 
estimates  of  national  income  produced  and  paid  out 
provides  a  useful  and  significant  check  on  the  reliability 
of  the  figures  presented  in  this  report. 

Department  of  Commerce  Estimates:  For  a  measure  of 
the  size  of  the  national  income  produced  we  can  turn 
to  the  estimates  prepared  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  For  the  12-month  period  from 
July  1935  through  June  1936,  the  total  income  produced 
by  the  Nation,  as  estimated  by  the  Department,  w^as 
$59,584  million.' 

Before  this  figure  can  be  compared  with  the  estimate 
of  aggregate  consumer  income — $59,983  million — allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  differences  in  the  methods  used 
in  the  two  computations.  The  largest  source  of  differ- 
ence arises  from  the  fact  that  the  estimate  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  does  not  count  as  income  the 
imputed  net  rental  value  of  owned  homes  occupied  by 
their  owners,  whereas  tlus  item  is  included  in  the 
estimates  of  family  incomes  presented  in  this  report. 
In  atldition,  the  Department  of  Commerce  has,  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  data  used  in  compiling  its  estimate, 
omitted  several  small  items  of  income  wliich  are  included 
in  the  consumer  iticomc  figures — that  is,  earnings  from 
boarders  and  lodgers  anil  from  odd  jobs,  and  bonuses 

3  Estimate  supplied  by  national  income  section  of  the  Division  of  Economic  Re- 
search, Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  based  on  monthly  income 
pajTuents  for  the  12  months  covered  and  on  the  estimate<l  share  of  1935  and  1936 
business  savings  applicable  to  the  same  12-month  period.  For  figures  on  income 
payments,  see  Monthly  Income  Payments  in  the  United  Stales,  I9g9-S7. 
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paid  to  employees.  A  rough  estimate  of  the  magnitude 
of  these  omitted  items  indicates  that  they  amount  to 
approximately  $3^4  billion.^ 

Furthermore,  to  effect  a  comparison,  deductions 
must  be  made  from  both  aggregates.  Allowance  must 
be  made  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  figure  for 
income  produced  that  did  not  reach  the  hands  of  con- 
sumers during  the  year  covered,  but  was  retained  as 
savings  by  corporations  or  held  as  dividends  and  interest 
by  savings  institutions.  A  detluction  must  also  be 
made  in  the  estimate  of  aggregate  consumer  income, 
since  some  items  of  income  were  necessarily  counted 
twice  in  preparing  tliis  estimate — first,  in  the  income  of 
the  family  or  indi\-idual  originally  receiving  the  item, 
and  second,  in  the  income  of  the  family  or  individual  to 
whom  it  was  transferred.  Gifts  of  money  made  by  one 
family  to  another  and  direct  rehef  supplied  by  the  com- 
munity to  part  of  the  population  are  examples  of  such 
double  counting.  These  two  sets  of  deductions  are  of 
approximately  equal  magnitude — about  $1,100  miUion 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  adjustment^  and 
$1,200  miUion  for  the  adjustment  of  consumer  income.^ 

Thus  the  difference  between  the  two  measures  of 
national  income,  after  they  are  placed  on  a  comparable 
basis,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3  billion — the  estimate 
of  income  received  by  consumers  falling  about  5  per- 
cent below  that  for  income  produced.  In  view  of  the 
fact    that    the    two    figures    represent    entirely    inde- 

'  This  estimate,  amounting  to  $3,278  million,  was  obtained  by  adding  the  following 
four  items; 

(1 )  $2,378  million  for  imputed  net  rental  value  of  owned  homers  occupied  by  their 
owners.  (Preliminary  estimate  of  National  Resources  Committee,  based  on  income 
distributions  presented  in  this  study  and  expenditure  data  from  Study  of  Consumer 
Purchases.) 

(2)  $.500  million  for  earnings  from  odd  jobs.  (Based  on  Brookings  Institution 
estimate  of  $700  million  for  1929,  Amfrica's  Capacity  to  Consume,  p.  163.) 

(3)  $300  million  for  earnings  from  boarders  and  lodgers.  (Preliminary  approxima- 
tion made  by  National  Resources  Committee  from  family  income  data  from  Study 
of  Consumer  Pmchases.) 

(4)  $100  miUion  for  bonuses  paid  to  employees.  (Based  on  preliminary  tabulations 
of  data  obtained  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  year  1936,  quoted  by  Rotwrt 
R.  -Nathan  in  National  Income,  t9iS-36,  V.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  p.  18.) 

s  This  estimate,  amounting  to  $1,117  million,  was  obtained  by  adding  the  following 
two  items: 

(1)  $117  million  for  corporate  savings.  (Estimate  supplied  by  the  national  income 
section  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Business  savings  of  farmers  and  other 
individual  entrepreneurs  were  included  in  the  consumer  income  figures  and  hence 
do  not  need  to  be  deducted  from  the  estimate  of  income  produced  in  comparing 
the  two  estimates.) 

(2)  $1,000  million  for  interest  and  dividends  received  by  savings  banks,  building  and 
loan  associations,  life  insurance  companie.s,  and  similar  a.>isociations  of  individuals 
and  not  paid  out  to  individuals.  (Estimated  as  half  of  the  total  of  these  receipts,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  remaining  half  was  paid  out  to  inrlividunis  as  interest  on 
savings  deposits,  insurance  dividends,  and  other  items  of  income.  The  total  of  these 
receipts  was  estimated  as  about  one-fourth  of  all  dividends  and  interest  payments 
made  during  the  12-month  period  covered.  See  National  Income  in  the  United  States, 
WS9-3S,  V.  8.  Department  of  Commerce,  pp.  M-55,  and  Manikin  Income  Payments 
in  the  VnUed  States,  19;9-^.) 

"  This  estimate,  amounting  to  $1,213  miUion,  was  obtained  by  adding  the  following 
three  items: 

(1)  $899  mUlion  for  direct  relief  in  cash  and  kind  received  by  families  and  single 
individuals.    (.See  table  5A.) 

(2)  $214  million  for  subsistence  and  care  supplied  to  residents  of  institutions  for 
mental  and  physical  defectives,  dependent  anddelin((uent  children  and  dependent 
adults,  and  to  iimiates  of  prisons  and  reformatories.    (See  table  16.) 

(3)  $100  miUion  for  gifts  in  cash  received  by  families  and  individuals  and  used  for 
ctirrent  living  e.\penses.    (Rough  approximation  made  for  puri>oses  of  this  study.) 


pendent  estimates  of  the  Nation's  economic  activity 
for  the  year,  prepared  from  entirely  separate  sources 
of  data,  this  discrepancy  does  not  appear  excessive. 
Rather,  it  seems  cause  for  somewhat  greater  confidence 
in  both  the  Department  of  Commerce  figures  and 
those  presented  in  this  report. 

National  Iiuluatriai  Conference  Board  Estimates:  In 
addition  to  the  comparison  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  estimates  of  income  produced,  it  is  possible 
to  check  the  results  of  the  present  study  against  income 
estnnates  prepared  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board.  These  estimates  measure  the  realized 
income  received  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  in  the 
various  States  from  current  production  and  from 
several  other  items  which  are  "accountable"  with  the 
existing  data. 

Smce  the  estimates  are  available  only  on  a  calendar 
year  basis,  an  average  of  the  2  years  1935  and  1936  has 
been  used  to  represent  the  12-month  period  covered  by 
the  present  study.  The  national  totals  shown  by  the 
Conference  Board  for  the  2  years  average  approximately 
$59  H  bOhon  " — a  figure  almost  identical  with  the  Com- 
merce estimate  of  uicome  produced  for  1935-36.  The 
two  totals  do  not,  however,  cover  wholly  identical  items 
of  income,  and  the  adjustments  needed  to  place  the 
Conference  Board  estimates  on  a  comparable  basis  with 
the  estimate  of  consumer  income  differ  somewhat  from 
those  required  for  the  comparison  with  the  Commerce 
figures. 

\Mien  these  adjustments  are  made,  the  Conference 
Board  figures  and  those  shown  by  the  present  study  are 
found  to  be  in  surprisingly  close  agreement.  The  esti- 
mate of  incomes  received  by  consumers  falls  below  the 
national  income  estimate  of  the  Board  by  a  little  over  $1 
billion,  or  by  approximately  2  percent.^  This  corre- 
spondence is,  indeed,  so  close  as  to  suggest  that  it  is  to 

'  Martin,  Robert  F.,  Realized  National  Income,  I90B-3S,  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  Bulletin,  vol.  XI,  No.  5,  April  19,  1937;  idem.  The  National  Income  in 
1986  and  1937,  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  BuUetin,  vol.  XII,  No.  2, 
February  17,  1938. 

s  This  estimate,  amounting  to  $1,276  miUion,  was  obtained  by  first  subtracting 
from  the  average  of  the  Conference  Board  estimates  for  1933  and  1936  ($59,463  miUion) 
the  following  three  items: 

(1)  $1,000  miUion  for  interest  and  dividends  received  by  associations  of  individuals. 
(See  footnote  5.) 

(2)  $937  million  for  half  of  1936  soldiers'  bonus  payments.  These  payments, 
amounting  to  $1,873  million  for  the  year  19:ifi,  were  included  in  the  Conference  Board 
estimate  but  not  counted  as  iricouie  (with  minor  exceptions)  in  the  present  study. 

(3)  $S99  million  for  direct  relief  received  by  families  and  single  individuals,  which 
was  included  in  the  Conference  Board  estimates  and  in  the  estimates  presented  in  the 
present  study,  but  which  represents  a  transfer  of  income  among  consumers.  (Esti- 
mate lised  in  present  study.    See  footnote  6.) 

The  adjusted  estimate  thus  obtained  ($56,627  miUion)  was  further  adjusted  by 
adding  the  following  two  items: 

(1)  $3,278  million  for  the  four  items  of  income  shown  in  footnote  4,  which  were  not 
covered  in  the  Conference  Board  estimates. 

(21  $141  million  for  business  savings  of  individual  entrepreneurs  in  industries  other 
than  agriculture.  Such  savings  were  not  covere<l  in  the  Conference  Board  estimates, 
but  were  included  in  the  consumer  income  figures,  (.\verage  of  estimates  for  1935 
and  1936  supplied  by  the  national  income  section  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.) 

The  resulting  figure  ($(10,046  million)  is  $1,276  million  higher  than  the  adjusted 
estimate  of  aggregate  consumer  income.    ($58,770  mUlion.    See  footnote  6.) 
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some  (lofjrop  acciclpiitnl — due,  that  is,  to  fuinpeiisutiiif:; 
(liscrepancios  in  the  various  component  ligures  entering 
into  the  national  totals. 

Resional  Division  oF  Income  in  1935-36 

This  suj;t;esti()n  is,  in  fact,  hoine  out  by  examination 
of  the  division  of  the  two  national  aggregates  by  geo- 
graphic regions.  In  building  up  the  estimates  of  con- 
sumer incomes,  the  data  for  single  indivithuils  and 
institutional  residents  were  classified,  for  convenience 
in  handling,  into  the  same  five  regional  areas  used  in 
l)reparing  the  estimates  of  family  incomes.  The  choice 
of  these  regions,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  discussion, 
was  determined  by  the  location  of  the  sample  communi- 
ties covered  by  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases.'  The 
total  income  received  by  all  consumers  within  each 
region  could  therefore  be  computed. 

This  regional  break-down  is  necessarily  on  a  veiy 
rough  basis,  for  the  sample  data  on  consumer  incomes 
were  far  too  limited  to  give  adequate  representation  to 
every  section  of  the  country.  The  results  nevertheless 
provide  a  useful  check  against  the  corresponding 
regional  figures  from  the  Conference  Board  studies.'" 
Since  the  Conference  Board  presents  separate  estimates 
of  the  income  received  in  each  State,  it  is  possible  to 
combine  the  various  State  totals  to  fit  the  regional 
groupings  used  in  the  present  study." 

The  results  of  this  regional  comparison  show  almost 
identical  proportions  of  the  national  income  totals  for 
the  Pacific  Region  and  for  the  States  in  the  Mountain 
and  Plains  Region.  For  the  Southern  States,  however, 
the  estimates  of  consumer  incomes  shown  by  this  study 

•  See  pp.  41-42  and  map  shown  in  chart  10. 

"Slaughter,  John  A..  Income  Beceired  in  the  Varmus  States,  I9S9-SS,  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  Bulletin,  vol.  XI,  No.  5,  April  19.  1937:  idem.  Income 
Beceired  in  the  Vorious  Stales,  1936  and  19S7,  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  No.  2,  February  17,  1938. 

n  Adjustments  of  the  regional  figures  for  the  two  studies  to  place  them  on  a  compara- 
ble basis  with  respect  to  items  of  income  covered  could  not  be  made.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  percentage  distribution  of  the  national  totals  by  region  would  not 
ha\'e  been  appreciably  altered  if  such  adjustments  had  been  made. 


run  appreciably  higher  than  the  estimates  of  the  Con- 
ference Board — about  25  percent  of  the  national  aggre- 
gate as  against  tlie  21  percent  shown  by  the  Board 
figures.  This  discrepancy  is  offset  by  correspondingly 
lower  proportions  of  the  consumer  income  total  in  tlie 
States  in  the  Nortli  Central  Region  and  in  New  J 
Englaiul.'-  ' 

With  the  infoiinalioii  now  nt  hand,  it  is  impossible 
to  judge  the  extent  to  whicli  these  difl'erences  reflect 
shortcomings  in  the  basic  data  available  for  one  or 
both  of  the  studies  of  national  income.  But  there 
seems  to  be  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  results  of 
the  present  study  somewhat  overestimate  the  incomes 
of  consumers  living  in  the  South  through  an  overesti- 
mate of  the  incomes  of  rural  families."  ^Miile  the  total 
amount  of  the  discrepancy  is  not  sufficient  to  affect 
materially  the  income  figures  presented  for  most 
groups  of  the  population,  the  possibility  of  an  upward 
bias  in  the  estimates  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  inter- 
preting the  results  for  the  Southern  groups.  This  bias 
may  also  aft'ect  to  some  extent  the  estimates  for  all 
farm  families,  since  half  of  the  farm  population  resides 
in  the  Southern  States. 

Despite  these  regional  difl'erences,  the  various  esti- 
mates of  the  Nation's  income  in  1935-36  show,  on  the 
whole,  a  striking  and  encouraging  consistency.  Con- 
siderable progress  can  undoubtedly  be  expected  during 
the  next  few  years  in  the  measurement  of  national 
income,  from  both  the  production  and  the  consumption 
aspects  of  the  economy.  The  present  study  of  income 
distribution,  it  is  hoped,  will  help  to  stimulate  such 
invesfigation,  and  will  provide  a  useful  basis  for  com- 
parison with  further  studies  of  the  incomes  of  the 
American  people. 


"  The  comparative  figures  for  each  region  for  the  two  studies  are  as  follows,  the 
figures  for  the  Conference  Board  appearing  first:  Pacific,  8.7  percent  and  8.7  percent; 
Mountain  and  Plains,  S.6  percent  and  5.7  percent;  South,  20.8  percent  and  24.6  percent; 
North  Central,  56.9  percent  and  53.6  percent;  and  New  England,  8.0  percent  and  7.4 
percent. 

'3  See  Appendi.x  A.  pp.  53  and  56. 
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THE  material  presented  in  this  appendix  describes  the  sources  of  data  used 
as  a  basis  for  preparing  the  estimates  of  income  distribution  showTi  in  the 
preceding  pages,  and  the  methods  employed  in  constructing  the  estimates. 
The  procedures  adopted  at  each  stage  of  the  work  are  set  forth  in  considerable  detail, 
so  that  readers  interested  in  the  more  technical  aspects  of  the  study  can  interpret 
and  evaluate  the  findings. 

In  the  first  section  of  this  appendix,  the  major  definitions  and  classifications 
used  in  the  study  are  brought  together,  for  convenience  in  reference.  In  the 
second  section,  the  Study  of  Consiuner  Purchases — the  major  source  of  basic  data — 
is  briefly  described.  The  following  sections  discuss  the  construction  of  the  sample 
distributions  for  various  groups  of  the  population,  the  methods  used  to  extend  them 
to  cover  all  of  the  American  people,  and  the  methods  of  estimating  average  and 
aggregate  incomes. 
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SECTION  I.     DEFINITIONS  AND  CLASSIFICATIONS  USED 


The  definitions  and  concepts  used  in  the  study  and 
the  chissifications  of  data  adopted  wore  determined 
both  by  the  purposes  of  the  study  and  by  the  nature  of 
the  available  data.  Since  the  estimates  of  family 
incomes  are  based  mainly  on  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Purchases,  many  of  the  definitions  and  classifications 
used  in  that  study  have  been  carried  over  unchanged 
to  the  present  report. 

The  Spending  Unit  Concept 

The  estimates  of  income  presented  in  this  report  were 
prepared  primarily  for  use  as  weights  in  building  up 
estimates  of  the  consimaption  demands  of  the  American 
people.  The  analysis  has,  therefore,  been  made  in 
terms  of  spendmg  or  consimier  units  rather  than  hi 
terms  of  individual  income  recipients.  Three  main  types 
of  consumer  imit  are  distmguished  in  the  report:  The 
family,  the  single  individual  and  the  institutional  group. 

Since  the  majority  of  persons  live  in  family  groups, 
with  expenditures  for  food,  shelter,  and  many  other 
commodities  and  sei-vices  incurred  jointly  for  all 
members,  the  family  is  the  major  economic  vmit  deter- 
mining the  utilization  of  income  for  consumption 
purposes.  The  family,  as  defined  in  this  study,  consists 
of  two  or  more  persons  living  together  as  one  econonaic 
unit,  having  a  common  or  pooled  income  and  living 
under  a  conmion  roof.  Usually,  of  course,  membere  of 
the  "economic  family"  are  related  by  blood,  marriage  or 
adoption,  but  they  may  be  unrelated  persons  maintain- 
ing a  joint  home,  provided  they  share  a  joint  income. 

In  accordance  with  this  definition,  sons  and  daughters 
living  wdth  theu"  parents  but  paying  for  board  and 
lodging  and  not  pooling  their  incomes  in  the  common 
family  fimd  are  classified  as  single  individuals,  rather 
than  as  members  of  the  family.  On  the  same  basis, 
sons  and  daughters  away  at  school  or  for  other  reasons 
living  away  from  home  for  all  or  part  of  the  year,  but  de- 
pendent on  the  family  income  for  at  least  three-quarters 
of  their  support,  are  classified  as  members  of  the  family. 

This  definition  of  the  economic  family  follows  that 
adopted   in   the   Study   of  Consumer   Purchases.'     It 

'  For  a  more  complete  definition  of  the  "economic"  (amily  imit,  see  reports  on 
Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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should  be  noted  that  it  differs  somewhat  from  the 
definition  of  family  used  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  In  the  first  place,  it  defines  the  family 
as  consisting  of  two  or  more  persons,  whereas  the  census 
classifies  persons  li\nng  alone — that  is,  maintaining 
independent  housekeepmg  cjuarters — as  one-person 
families.  In  the  second  place,  it  departs  from  the 
census  practice  in  classifj'ing  as  single  individuals  sons 
and  daughters  U\ang  as  boarders  and  lodgers  in  the 
homes  of  their  parents  and  not  poolhig  their  incomes  in 
the  common  family  fund. 

The  number  of  such  sons  and  daughters  in  1935-36  is 
estimated  as  approximately  400,000  on  the  basis  of  the 
family  schedides  obtained  in  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Purchases.  The  elimuiation  of  these  sons  and  daugh- 
ters from  the  total  number  of  family  members  reduces 
slightly  the  average  size  of  the  economic  family  as 
compared  with  the  census  family,  but  the  effect  on  the 
estunated  total  number  of  families  in  the  population  is 
negligible. - 

According  to  the  definition  followed  in  this  study  the 
number  of  persons  living  as  members  of  family  groups 
m  193.5-36  is  estimated  at  11.5,966,000  out  of  the  total 
population  of  128,024,000,  and  the  number  of  families  is 
estunated  at  29,400,300.^ 

The  single  indii'idual,  as  defined  in  this  study,  is  an 
unattached  person  maintauiing  an  independent  eco- 
nomic status.  Single  individuals  thus  include  all  persons 
maintaining  independent  living  quarters,  or  living  as 
lodgers  or  servants  m  private  homes,  or  as  roomers  in 
lodging  houses  and  hotels.  Although  most  members 
of  the  group  are  "smgle,"  both  with  respect  to  marital 
status  and  economic  status,  the  group  also  includes 
some  married  persons  and  ]3crsons  widowed,  divorced, 
or  separated. 

The  number  of  single  ijidividuals  so  defined  is  esti- 
mated at  10,058,000  in  1935-36,  or  7.8  percent  of  the 
total  population.  Approximately  6,53S  000,  or  65  per- 
cent of  the  tiital,  were  men  and  3,520,000  were  women.'' 

The  institutio7ial  group,  the  third  type  of  consumer 
unit  distinguished  in  the  study,  consists  of  the  residents 

!  See  pp.  72  and  76-77. 

'  For  further  discussion,  sec  pp.  71-72. 

'  For  further  discussion,  see  pp.  77-78. 
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of  institutions  "proper,"  including  mental  and  j)hysical 
defectives,  dependent  and  delinquent  children,  depend- 
ent aged  and  poor,  and  inmates  of  prisons  and  reform- 
atories, and  persons  living  in  various  c}uasi-institiitional 
groups — at  Army  and  Navy  posts,  in  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  and  labor  camps,  and  in  crews  on  vessels. 
These  institutional  residents  cannot  be  considered  as 
independent  spending  units  comparable  to  smgle  indi- 
viduals, since  their  incomes  are  received,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  as  subsistence  and  care  supplied  by  the  institution. 
The  institutional  group  itself  thus  constitutes  the 
spending  unit.' 

The  number  of  institutional  residents  in  1935-36  is 
estimated  at  approximately  2,000,000.  Of  these, 
1,200,000  were  residents  of  institutions  proper,  and 
800,000  were  members  of  ciuasi-institutional  groups. 

Definition  oF  Income 

The  definition  of  income  used  in  this  studj'  follows 
that  of  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases.  It  includes 
the  total  net  money  income  received  during  the  year  by 
all  members  of  the  economic  family,  plus  the  value  of 
certain  items  of  nomnoney  income.  Facsimiles  of  the 
income  schedules  used  in  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Purchases,  presented  in  the  next  section,  show  the 
various  items  of  income  covered. 

Money  income  comprises  the  net  earnings  of  all 
family  members,  including  work  reUef  earnings  and 
earnings  from  roomers  and  boarders  and  other  paid 
work  in  the  home;  net  profits  from  business  enterprises 
operated  or  owned  by  the  family,  and  from  property 
bought  and  sold  within  the  year ;  net  rents  from  property ; 
interest  and  dividends  from  stocks,  bonds,  and  other 
property;  pensions,  annuities,  and  benefits;  gifts  in 
cash  insofar  as  these  are  used  during  the  year  for  cur- 
rent living  expenses;®  and  income  received  as  rewards, 
prizes,  alimony,  or  gambling  gains.  In  addition,  money 
income  includes  money  allotted  to  the  family  by  a  son 
in  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camp  and  money 
received  as  direct  cash  rehef.  This  last  item  of  income 
was  not  included  on  the  income  schedules,  but  the 
relief  income  distributions  constructed  for  this  report 
were  corrected  to  add  the  estimated  value  of  direct 
relief  in  both  cash  and  kind. 

In  calculating  net  income  from  earnings  and  from 
property,  business  and  occupational  expenses,  including 
all  taxes  on  income-producing  property  and  on  business 
operations,  have  been  deducted.  Personal  taxes,  such 
as  income,  property,  and  poll  taxes,  have  not  been  de- 
ducted. Business  losses  for  the  year  from  operation  of 
all  independent  business,  net  losses  on  rental  property, 
and  money  losses  from  sales  of  securities  and  real  estate 
bought  and  sold  during  the  schedule  year  have  also 

K'.r  further  discussion,  see  sec.  9. 


been  deducted  in  calculating  net  income.  Paper  losses, 
such  as  depreciation  in  the  value  of  property  ow^ned, 
have  not  been  counted  as  business  losses. 

Excluded  from  net  money  income  are  gains  or  losses 
from  the  sale  of  capital  assets  owned  at  the  beginning 
of  the  schedule  year;  inheritances,  with  the  exception 
of  tliat  part  of  cash  inheritances  used  for  current  living 
expenses;**  soldiers'  bonus  payments;  (with  minor  ex- 
ceptions) and  funds  obtained  through  borrowing. 

Nonmoney  income,  for  all  groups  of  families,  includes 
the  net  value  of  the  occupancy  of  an  owned  home  and 
rent  received  as  pay,  as  well  as  the  estimated  value  of 
direct  relief  received  in  kind.  For  farm  and  village 
families,  it  includes,  in  addition  to  these  items,  the  net 
imputed  value  of  food  produced  at  home  for  the 
family's  own  use.  For  farm  families,  it  also  includes 
the  net  imputed  value  of  certam  other  farm-produced 
goods  used  by  the  family — i.  e.,  fuel,  ice,  tobacco,  and 
wool — plus  or  minus  the  value  of  any  increase  or  de- 
crease in  the  amoiuit  of  Uvestock  owned  or  of  crops 
stored  for  sale.  Except  for  owned  homes,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  include  as  nonmoney  income  the  value  of 
the  use  of  durable  goods  owiied  by  the  family  such  as 
automobiles,  furniture  and  household  equipment.' 

In  placing  an  imputed  value  on  food  and  other  farm 
products  used  by  the  family,  the  Consumer  Purchases 
Study  used  prices  separately  estimated  for  each  locality, 
based  on  the  prices  customarily  paid  for  products  of 
similar  qiuility  purchased  from  neighbors  or  from  the 
most  likely  place  of  purchase. 

In  estimating  the  imputed  value  of  the  occupancy  of 
owned  homes  for  urban  and  village  families,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  rental  value  of  the  home  and  the 
expenses  paid  for  interest  on  the  mortgage  and  for 
taxes,  insurance,  and  repairs  was  used.  Information 
on  the  amount  of  interest  paid  by  the  family  and  on 
the  number  of  months  during  which  the  home  was 
occupied  was  obtained  on  the  income  schedule  for  each 
home-owaiing  family.  An  estimate  of  the  amount  paid 
for  expenses  other  than  interest  on  the  mortgage  was 
arbitrarily  made  for  each  family  on  the  basis  of  data 
secured  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  previous 
studies  of  family  living. 

The  imputed  value  of  the  occupancj'  of  farm  iiomes 
was  arbitrarily  set  at  a  fixed  j)ercentage  of  the  estimated 
value  of  the  dwelling,  as  eiitei-eil  on  the  income  schedule 
for  the  family.  For  families  living  on  owneil  farms,  a 
figure  of  9  percent  was  used,  and  for  those  living  on 
rented  farms,  10  percent;  in  the  Southeast  Region  and 
in  California,  these  figures  were  increased  by  1  percent.' 

*  Inheritances  and  gifts  not  used  for  current  consumption  are  considered,  as  in  the 
Study  of  Consumer  Purchases,  as  changes  in  family  assets. 

"  For  items  included  in  income  for  urban,  village  and  farm  families  and  for  discus- 
sion of  the  way  various  income  items  were  calculated  and  their  accuracy  checked.see 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  report  for  Pacific  Coast  small  cities  and  villages. 
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The  basic  class  interval  used  in  the  analysis  of  income 
in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  was  $2")0,  with 
multiples  of  this  interval  at  the  hi<;her  income  levels, 
and  with  a  hitrlicst  interval  of  $20,000  and  over.  In  the 
present  study,  incomes  hdow  $2,500  were  grouped  in 
ten  $250  classes.  Between  $2,500  and  $5,0t)0  there  are 
five  $500  classes;  between  $5,000  and  $10,000,  two 
$2,500  classes.  Above  $10,000,  twelve  income  classes, 
rai'ifiing  in  width  from  $5,000  to  $500,000,  were  set  up 
for  the  estimated  national  and  rejiional  income  distri- 
butions, on  the  basis  of  data  from  Federal  income  tax 
returns.  The  income  classes  above  $10,000  were  com- 
bined in  the  distributions  for  other  component  groups 
of  consumers  because  of  the  impracticability  of  carrying 
out  the  income  tax  adjvistments  by  income  level  beyond 
this  point. ** 

The  Year  Covered 

The  income  estimates  presented  in  this  study  relate 
to  the  12-month  period  ending  June  30,  1936.  This 
year  was  chosen  because  the  majority  of  the  schedules 
collected  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  covered 
approximately  that  same  12-month  period.  Some 
schedules  contained  information  for  the  calendar  year 
1935,  while  others,  covering  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  interview,  contained  information 
for  a  12-month  period  ending  somewhat  before  or  after 
June  30,  1936.  In  no  case  did  the  schedule  year  end 
prior  to  December  1935  or  later  than  December  1936. 

Definition  of  Relief  and  Nonrelief  Groups 

Families  and  single  individuals  are  classified  in  this 
study  as  receiving  relief  if  they  received  any  direct  or 
work  reUef  from  any  source  at  any  time  during  the  year 
covered  by  the  estimates. 

Direct  relief  was  defined  to  include  both  relief  in  cash 
and  in  kind,  from  both  pubhc  and  private  agencies. 
Mothers'  pensions  and  all  pensions  of  a  noncontributory 
type  paid  upon  proof  of  "need,"  such  as  certain  old-age 
pensions,  were  considered  direct  rehef,  but  war  pensions 
and  pensions  from  funds  to  which  the  individual  had 
contributed  were  not  considered  relief.  Relief  vouchers 
for  food,  clothing,  and  other  commodities  were  con- 
sidered direct  relief  in  kind,  as  were  surplus  commodities 
distributed  by  the  Federal  Government.  Charitable 
contributions,  in  cash  or  khid,  made  by  individuals 
rather  than  by  agencies  were  also  considered  rehef,  but 
gifts  from  relatives  and  friends  were  not  so  considered. 

Work  relief  was  defined  to  include  earnings  from  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Public  Works 
Administration,  and  Works  Progress  Administration 
jobs  if  the  employee  bad  been  assigned  from  the  relief 
rolls  and/or  had  had  to  pass  a  means  test  before  re- 
ceiving the  job.     Earnings  of  supervisory  employees 

'  For  discussion  o(  methods  used  in  making  these  adjustments,  see  sec.  7 


not  hired  on  a  basis  of  need  were  not  considered  relief. 
A  family  who  had  had  a  son  in  a  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  camp  at  any  time  during  the  schedule  year  was 
considered  to  have  received  work  relief. 

Obviously,  under  such  a  delinition,  many  famiUes 
were  designated  as  relief  families  although  they  had 
been  largely  self-supporting  during  the  year,  and  had 
received  only  a  small  portion  of  their  annual  income 
from  relief  sources.  Some  families  may  have  been  onj 
relief  for  only  a  few  days  and  have  received  relatively ' 
high  incomes  from  employment  during  the  balance  of 
the  sAedule  year.  Other  families  classified  as  relief 
families  may  have  received  only  one  allotment  of  sur- 
plus commodities  tluring  the  year.  This  inrhisiveness 
of  the  relief  classification  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  inter- 
preting the  income  distributions  for  both  relief  and 
nonrelief  families,  and  in  appraising  the  relative  status 
of  the  two  groups. 

Geograpfiic  Regions 

The  geographic  regions  defined  in  this  study  corre- 
spond with  those  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases.'  They 
differ  somewhat  from  the  usual  census  groupings." 
The  five  regions,  and  the  States  included  in  each  region, 
are  as  follows : 

New  England :  South — Continued. 

Maine.  Oklahoma. 

New  Hampshire.  Texas. 

Vermont.  North  Central : 

Massachusetts.  New  York. 

Rhode  Island.  New  Jersey. 

Connecticut.  Pennsylvania. 

South:  Ohio. 

District  of  Columbia.  Indiana. 

Delaware.  Illinois. 

Maryland.  Michigan. 

Virginia.  Wisconsin. 

West  Virginia .  Minnesota . 

North  Carolina.  Iowa. 

South  Carolina.  Missouri. 

Georgia.  Mountain  and  Plains: 

Florida.  North  Dakota. 

Kentucky.  South  Dakota. 

Tennessee.  Nebraska. 

Alabama.  Kansas. 

Mississippi.  Montana. 

Arkansas.  Idaho. 

Louisiana.  Wvommg. 


»  For  description  of  the  regions  covered  t)y  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases,  see 

p.  4r>. 

10  The  New  England  and  the  Paciflc  Regions  correspond  to  the  census  grouping. 
The  Southern  Region  comprLies  tliree  of  the  census  areas,  i.  e.,  South  .\tlantic,  East 
South  Central  and  West  l^oulh  renlral.  The  North  Central  Region  includes  the 
census  Middle  Atlantic  and  Eu.<t  Niirlh  Central  areas  and  four  States  from  the  West 
North  Central  area.  The  Mountain  and  Plains  Region  includes  the  census  Moun- 
tain area  and  the  remaining  States  in  the  West  North  Central  area. 


CoiDiumer  Incomes 

Mountain  anil  Plains — Con.  Pacific: 

Colorado.  Washington. 

New  Mexico.  Oregon. 

Arizona.  California. 

Utah. 
Nevada. 

Types  of  Community 

The  classilication  by  types  of  community  follows 
closely  that  set  up  for  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases. 
In  that  study,  sample  commimities  were  selected  to 
represent  five  distinct  degrees  of  urbanization — the 
metropolis,  the  large  city,  the  middle-sized  city,  the 
small  city  and  the  village — and  farm  areas.  The  range 
of  population  for  each  degree  of  urbanization  was 
restricted  within  fairly  narrow  limits  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  isolate  the  effect  of  this  factor  on  consumption. 
In  extending  the  data  to  a  national  basis,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  widen  the  size  ranges  of  the  various  types  of 
community  to  include  all  communities  in  the  United 
States.  The  population  ranges  used  in  tliis  study  to 
classify  all  nonfarm  communities  are  shown  below  in 
comparison  with  the  approximate  population  ranges 
of  the  sample  nonfarm  communities  covered  in  the 
Studv  of  Consumer  Purchases. 


Type  of  community 

.\11  nonfarm  communities 

Sample  nonfarm 
communities 

Metropolises     

l.cJOO.OOO  and  over 

3,  376,  000-6,  930,  000 

:oo.oo(Ki..ioo.ooo 

253, 000-    302, 000 

Middle-sized  cities 

25,000-100.000 

31,000-      72,000 

2,50O-2.'i.000 : 

9,  000-      19, 000 

Up  to  2.5001 

>  500-        5,000 

'  Includes  all  rural  nonfarm  areas.  All  families  livinj;  in  communities  with  popu- 
lation under  2..50O  and  families  living  in  the  open  country  but  not  on  farms  were 
applied  a.-*  population  weights  against  the  sample  data  collected  from  village  families. 

3  Includes  families  living  in  communities  within  the  poinilation  ranges  shown  but 
Dot  families  living  in  the  open  country.    See  footnote  to  table,  p.  46. 

The  farm  communities  in  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Purchases  were  selected  to  represent  the  major  types  of 
farming  throughout  the  country  and  the  income  data 
from  farm  famihes  were  classified  according  to  these 
types.  This  classification  has  not  been  maintained  in 
extending  the  data  to  the  entire  farm  population, 
although  consideration  was  given  to  this  factor  in 
determining  the  population  weights  to  be  applied  against 
the  various  sample  distributions  for  farm  families." 

Color  and  Nativity  Groups 

Families  interviewed  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Pur- 
chases were  classifieil  into  four  color-nativity  groups — 
native-white,   foreign-bom  white,   Negro,   and   "other 


"  See  p.  72.  Data  on  Southern  farm  families  were  also  classified  according  to  tenure 
status  i.e.,  sharecropirers  and  operators.  A  farm  oiwrator  was  defined  as  one  who 
owns  or  rents  a  farm  as  entrepreneur— i.  e.,  is  engaged  in  the  basiness  of  farming  on  his 
own  account,  assuming  the  ri.sks  and  receiving  the  profits  of  the  farm  enterprise.  A 
sharecropper  wai!  defined  as  one  »  ho  supplied  his  labor  ami  some  part  of  the  expenses 
for  the  oiieration  of  the  farm  and  received  in  return  a  sfwcifieil  proitortion  of  the  crop. 
He  did  not  supply  work  animals  and  did  not  make  major  decisions  as  to  farm  oper- 
ating policies.  Farm  laborers,  employed  on  basis  of  a  given  wage  for  a  definite  period, 
with  payment  being  in  cash  or  in  kind,  w  ere  classifleil  in  the  wage-earning  group. 
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color  or  races."  This  same  classification  was  followed 
in  building  up  the  estimates  in  the  present  study.  A 
white  family  was  classified  as  foreign-bom  if  either 
husband  or  wife — or  the  male  or  female  head  of  the 
family — was  bom  outside  the  United  States.  Mulat- 
toes  and  others  of  Negro-mixed  blood  were  classified  as 
Negro.  Families  of  other  color  or  race  included 
Mexican,  Indian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipino,  Hindu, 
and  Korean,  and  mixtures  of  these  races  with  others. 

Normal  and  Brol<en  Families 

A  normal  family  was  defined  in  this  study,  as  in  the 
Stud^f  of  Consumer  Purchases,  as  a  family  containing 
both  a  husband  and  a  wife,  with  or  without  other 
persons  in  the  family.  Any  family  not  containing  both 
a  husband  and  a  wife  was  considered  a  broken  family. 

Size  of  Family  Classification 

Families  have  been  classified  in  this  study  into  four 
size  groups — families  of  two  persons,  families  of  three 
and  four  persons,  families  of  five  and  six  persons,  and 
families  of  seven  and  more  persons.  Although  the 
grouping  is  based  upon  the  family-type  classification 
used  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases,  it  ignores  the 
differences  in  sex  and  age  composition  of  families 
containing  the  same  number  of  persons. 

The  normal  (husband-wife)  families  supplying  in- 
come data  in  the  regular  sample  of  the  Study  of  Con- 
sumer Purchases  were  classified  into  family  types, 
as  follows: 

Number  ofpfraons 
Family  composition:  infamily 

Husband  and  wife  only 2 

Husband,  wife  and  1  child  under  16 3 

Husband,  wife  and  2  children  Under  16 4 

Husband,  wife,  1  person  16  and  over,  with  or  without 

1  other  person,  regardless  of  age 3-4 

Husband,  wife,  one  child  under  16,  one  person  16  or  over 

and  1  or  2  others,  regardless  of  age 5-6 

Husband,  wife,  3  or  4  children  linder  16 5-6 

Husband,  wife,   1  child  under  16,  and  4  or  5  others, 

regardless  of  age 7-8 

Husband,  wife  and  any  combin&tton  not  included  in 

preceding  types 7  or  more 

These  family  types  were  combined  into  the  four  size 
groups  used  in  the  present  study.  Broken  families, 
and  normal  families  of  color-nativity  groups  not  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  income  sample,  were  classified 
directly  into  the  four  size  groups  from  information 
supplied  on  the  family  schedules  for  these  groups. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  economic  family  was 
determined  on  the  basis  of  year-equivalent  members — 
that  is,  account  was  taken  of  the  number  of  weeks  each 
person  was  a  member  of  the  economic  family  in  calcu- 
lating the  average  size  of  the  family  over  tlie  12-month 
period  of  the  schedule  year.'- 

'*  For  explanation  of  the  method  of  calculating  year-cqulvalent  members,  see  the 
forthcoming  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  for  Pacific  Coast  small  cities 
and  villages. 
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Natiuiuil  litsouian  CoiHinltUe 


Occupational  ClassiFication 

l'"aiuilic's  have  been  clussilicd  into  broad  occupational 
groups  according  to  the  major  source  of  family  earnings, 
i.  e.,  if  monibcrs  of  tlic  family  received  eaniini^s  from 
two  or  more  occui)ations,  the  family  was  classified 
according  to  the  group  from  which  the  greater  projjor- 
tion  of  total  family  oarniii<rs  was  derived. 

The  occui)ational  classilieatioii  followed  in  this  study, 
as  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases,  was,  in  general, 
the  classification  set  uj)  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration  and  adopted  by  the  Works  Progress 
Administration.'^  Eight  broad  occupational  groups 
derived  from  this  classification  were  used  in  the  income 
analysis  in  the  present  study:  (1)  Wage-earner,  (2) 
clerical,  (3)  independent  business,  (4)  salaried  business, 
("))  independent  professional,  (6)  salaried  professional, 
(7)  farming,  and  (S)  all  others,  including  farm  operators 
in  villages  or  cities,  persons  with  no  earnings  from  occu- 
pations, and  persons  of  unknown  occupation.  Families 
that  had  received  relief  at  any  time  during  the  schedule 
year  were  excluded  from  the  occupational  classification. 

13  The  occupational  classification  and  code,  contained  in  Circular  No.  2  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  July  193.5,  and  Circular  2A,  Index  of  Occupations, 
was  originally  prepared  by  the  research  section  of  the  Division  of  Research,  Statistics 
and  Finance  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Division  of  Standards  and  Research  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  Construction  Code  Authority,  and  the  Occu- 
pational Information  Division  of  the  New  York  State  Employment  Service.  The 
coding  scheme  was  adapted  from  that  used  by  the  V.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1930. 


Wage-eamers  included  all  skilled,  semiskilled,  or  un- 
skilled manual  workers  in  manufacturing,  service  in- 
dustries or  mining.  Clerical  workers  included  office 
and  sales  personnel  engaged  in  more  or  less  routine 
work,  as  distinguished  from  salaried  business  workers 
who  were  persons  in  positions  of  responsibility  in 
administration  or  policy  making.  Professional  workers 
included  those  whose  occupations  fell  into  one  of  the 
recognized  professional  categories,  such  as  doctors, 
lawyers,  teachers,  and  artists  of  all  types.  They  were 
classed  as  indei)cndent  or  salaried  depending  upon 
whether  they  were  self-employed  or  were  employed  by 
others  on  a  salary  basis.  The  independent  business 
classification  was  used  to  designate  persons  who  were 
taking  an  entrepreneurial  risk  with  their  own  or  bor- 
rowed capital,  who  owned  their  equipment  or  place  of 
business,  and  who  may  or  may  not  have  employed 
others  to  work  for  them.  Families  classified  in  the 
independent  business  group  in  the  low  income  levels 
included  small  shopkeepers,  dressmakers,  ta.xidrivers 
and  cobblers,  while  the  upper  income  levels  included 
owners  and  partners  in  large-scale  enterprises.  Family 
income  from  roomers,  boarders,  and  tourists  was  also 
classified  as  derived  from  independent  business.'* 

I*  The  above  description  of  the  occupational  groups  is  based  on  the  description 
appearing  in  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  small  cities  and  villages.  For  detailed  description  of  occupational  groups 
and  of  the  method  of  classifying  families  by  occupation,  see  that  study. 
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SECTION  2.     THE     STUDY    OF    CONSUMER     PURCHASES 


The  major  source  of  data  used  in  preparing  the  esti- 
mates of  income  distribution  presented  in  this  report 
was  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases.  Tlie  results  of 
this  study,  however,  were  supplemented  by  data  from 
a  wide  variety  of  other  sources.  These  sources  are  men- 
tioned in  the  sections  of  the  appendix  which  follow,  in 
connection  with  the  description  of  the  procedures  used 
at  each  stage  of  the  work. 

Since  the  data  from  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study 
were  utilized  so  extensively  in  building  up  the  national 
estimates,  it  seems  advisable  to  present  here  a  brief 
description  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  this  study  and  of 
the  methods  used  in  collecting  and  tabulating  the  data. 
More  detailed  descriptions  of  the  study  will  appear  in 
reports  now  in  preparation  by  the  two  Federal  bureaus 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  project.'  These 
reports  should  be  consulted  by  readers  interested  in 
further  information  regarding  the  methodology  of  the 
study  or  in  the  findings  for  specific  communities.^ 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  study  was  unilertaken  in  order  to  provide  more 
adequate  and  comprehensive  data  on  the  incomes  and 
expenditures  of  American  families.  None  of  the  earlier 
studies  in  this  field  had  been  broad  enough  to  supply 
information  on  a  Nation-wide  basis,  representative  of 
all  important  groups  of  the  population.  The  project 
was  planned  to  meet  the  need  for  such  information.    It 

'  X  series  of  preliminary  mimeographed  releases  has  been  issued  by  each  bureau, 
presenting  a  few  selected  tables  summarizing  the  results  of  the  ba^ic  tabulations. 
The  first  printed  report  to  be  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  will  cover 
family  incomes  and  expenditures  in  the  Pacific  Coast  small  cities  and  villages,  and 
the  first  to  be  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  will  cover  similar  data  for 
Chicago.  HI. 

'  An  interim  report  of  plans  for  the  study,  prepared  by  the  Consumption  Research 
staff  of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  with  the  cnoireration  of  the  Economics 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Division  of  the 
'  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  was  issued  in  mimeographed  form  in  January  1936.  For 
other  discussions  of  the  study,  see  the  following  articles:  Plans  For  a  Stiidy  of  the 
Consumption  of  Goods  and  Strrices  by  American  Famitit.*,  by  Kneeland,  Hildeparde, 
Schoenberg,  Erika  H.,  and  Friedman,  Milton,  the  Joiu-nal  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  March  1936,  vol.  ?1,  pp.  135-150;  Consumer  Purchases — Some  Results  of 
a  Nalional  Studu,  by  Kaplan,  A.  D.  H.,  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Conference  on 
Distribution,  Septemtwr  29,  1936;  Anali/iing  Families  by  Composition  Type  With 
ResjKd  to  Consumption,  by  Monroe,  Day,  the  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  March  1937,  vol.  32,  pp.  S-VSO;  and  Methods  and  Problems  of  Sampling 
Presented  by  The  Vrban  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases,  by  Schoenberg,  Erika  U.,  and 
Parten,  Mildred,  the  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  .Association,  June  1937, 
vol.  32,  pp,  311-322. 


covers  a  large  and  extensive  sample  of  fanoilies  living 
in  cities  of  various  sizes,  in  villages  and  on  farms  in 
several  areas  of  the  country'. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  study  centers  in  the  analysis 
of  the  way  in  wliich  American  families  spend  their  in- 
comes, rather  than  in  the  amount  of  income  they  receive. 
This  purpose  therefore  determined  the  choice  of  com- 
munities covered  by  the  project,  the  character  and  size 
of  the  sample,  and  the  definitions  and  classifications 
used  in  obtaining  and  tabulating  the  data. 

Many  of  these  definitions  and  classifications  have 
been  carried  over  from  the  survey  to  the  present  study 
of  income  distribution.  Brief  explanations  in  regard 
to  the  more  important  of  these  points  have  been  pre- 
sented in  the  preceding  section  of  this  appendix. 

Administration  of  tfie  Study 

The  study  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  National  Resources  Committee,  the  Central  Sta- 
tistical Board,  and  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 
The  plans  for  the  project  were  formulated  by  the  Con- 
sumption Research  staff"  of  the  National  Resources 
Committee  and  the  staffs  of  the  two  biu-eaus,  with  the 
advice  of  the  two  other  cooperating  agencies. 

The  funds  for  the  study  were  supphed  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  and  the  data  were  collected 
and  tabulated  with  the  aid  of  workers  selected  from 
Works  Progress  Administration  rolls.  The  field  work 
was  started  in  the  early  spring  of  1936  and  terminateil 
at  the  close  of  that  year. 

The  administrative  direction  of  the  study  was  di- 
vided between  the  two  bureaus,  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  conducting  the  survey  m  rural  farm  ami 
nonfarm  areas  and  in  the  majority  of  the  small  cities 
covered,  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  assuming 
responsibility  for  tiie  other  small  cities  and  for  all  of  the 
larger  urban  communities.  The  project  was  carried 
out  by  the  bureaus  under  the  guidance  of  a  Steering 
Committee  ■  composed  of  representatives   of   the   five 
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cooperating  agencies  and  with  tlie  aid  of  a  Teclinical 
Subconiniittec  similarly  composed.^ 

Communities  Covered  by  the  Sample 

The  communities  covered  by  tlie  study  include  51 
cities,  140  villages,  and  GO  farm  counties.  In  all,  30 
States  are  represented  in  the  sample.  The  location  of 
the  communities  is  shown  on  the  map  presented  as 
chart  10. 

These  communities  were  selected  so  as  to  ])r<)vi(le  a 
basis  for  comparisons  between  different  regions  of  the 
country,  between  different  degrees  of  urbanization,  and 
between  different  types  of  farming.  Since  the  nund)cr 
of  communities  which  could  be  included  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  cover  adequately  all  of  the  major  geographic 
areas  or  all  sizes  of  community,  it  was  necessary  to 
concentrate  the  sample  in  a  few  fairly  homogeneous 
areas  and  in  communities  of  certain  size  ranges.  It 
was  also  necessarj^  to  restrict  the  farm  sample  to  sec- 
tions representing  the  more  important  types  of  farming. 
This  procedure  was  adopted  to  facilitate  clear-cut 
comparisons  in  analyzing  the  effects  of  the  various  fac- 
tors influencing  the  consumption  habits  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

In  accordance  with  tliis  policy,  the  urban  sample 
was  located  within  six  geographic  regions,  fairly  closely 
defined — New  England,  East  Central,  West  Central, 
Southeast,  Rocky  Mountain,  and  Pacific  Northwest. 
Within  each  region,  the  sample  included  one  large 
city,  two  or  three  middle-sized  cities,  and  from  fom- 
to  nine  small  cities.  In  addition,  two  very  large  cities — 
New  York  and  Chicago — were  included  to  provide  a 
picture  of  metropohtan  living. 

The  rural  sample  was  selected  to  include  two  or  more 
groups  of  villages  and  two  or  more  groups  of  farm 
counties  wdthin  each  of  these  six  regions,  with  addi- 
tional rural  sections  located  outside  of  these  areas. 
In  carrying  out  the  study  it  was  found  necessary,  for 
administrative  reasons,  to  make  some  changes  in  the 
original  list  of  communities,  which  led  to  a  regrouping 
of  the  farm  and  village  areas  and  of  the  small  cities  in 
the  West  Central  Region,  those  in  the  eastern  half  of 
this  region  being  combined  with  the  East  Central 
Region,  and  those  in  the  western  half  with  the  Moun- 
tain States. 

This  revised  regional  grouping  has  been  followed  in 
utilizing  the  data  in  the  present  study  of  income  dis- 
tribution. A  Ust  of  the  States  included  in  each  region 
was  presented  in  the  previous  section.^ 

The  list  of  cities  covered  by  the  study  ajjpears  in 
table  lA  in  the  next  section  of  this  appendix.  To  this 
list,  however,  must  be  added  nine  cities  and  three  rural 
sections  for  which  data  were  collected  in  the  Study  of 


Consumer  Purchases  but  not  utilized  in  the  present 
report.  The  names  of  these  cities  and  the  reasons  for 
their  omission  are  given  in  footnote  6  on  page  56. 

The  size  ranges  of  the  cities  and  villages  covered,  as 
siidwii  by  tiio  19.30  Census  of  j)opulation,  are  as  follows: 


Type  of  community 

Number 

Population  range 

2 

0 

14 

29 

140 

3. 376. 43S-n,  9.30,  44( 

Large  cities „ 

252  981-301  815 

30.  .Wi7-7I.8M 

Small  cities 

'J  370-18  901 

544-5. 183 

'■  For  membership  of  these  committees,  sco  footnote  42,  p.  43. 
'  Sec  pp  41-)2. 


'  Eltort  was  made  to  select  villajics  of  1,000  to  2,.'i00  i)opulalion.  For  administra- 
tive reasons,  however,  it  wils  necessary  lo  choose  a  number  of  villapcs  of  less  than 
1. 000,  and  a  few  of  approximately  3.000,  with  one  (Camden,  S.  r.)  of  slightly  over  5,000. 

Tiie  particular  villages  included  in  the  sample, 
grouped  by  States  within  the  five  geographic  regions 
adopted,  were  the  following: 

New  England  (11  villages): 

Ma.ssachu.iett.s:     Avon,     East     Bridgcwatpr,     Ifobronville, 

Kingston,  Kortli  Easton,   North  Dightoii,   North  Raj'ii 

ham,  South  Hanson-Bryantsville 
Vermont:  Bristol,    Essex    Junction,    Xorthfield,    RichfordJ 

Svvanton,  Waterbury 
North  Central  (46  villages): 

Illinois:  Atlanta,     Bement,     Ccrro    Gordo,     Farmer    City, 

Maroa,  Montieello,  Mount  Pulaski,  Tuscola 
Iowa:  Brooklyn,     Bu.ssey,     Dallas,     Earlham,     FMdyville, 

Melcher,   Montezuma,  Now  Sharon,  Pleasantvillc,  Stal 

Center,  Victor 

Michigan:  Blissfield,  Chelsea,  Concord,  Gras.s  Lake,  Hud- 
son, Jonesville,  Parma,  Tecumseh 
Ohio:  Bellville,  Cardington,  Frederiektown,  Mount  Gilead, 

Perrysville,  Plymouth 
Pennsylvania:  Denver,     Marietta,     New     Freedom,     New 

Holland,  Quarryville,  Spring  Grove,  Wrightsville 
Wisconsin:  Horicon,  Lake  Mills,   Mayville,   Mount  liorth, 

Sun  Prairie,  Waterloo 
South  (34  villages) : 

Georgia:  Comer,  Commerce,  Greensboro,  Jefferson,  Ma^li- 

son.  Social  Circle,  Washington,  Winder 
Mississip])i:  Drew,  Hollandale,  Indianola,  Itta  Bena,    1. in- 
land,   Moorhead,     Mound    Bayou,    Rosedale,    Rulevillr, 

Shaw,  Shelby 
North  Carolina:  Elm  City,  Franklinton,  Louisburg,  Na.-h- 

ville.  Spring  Hope,  W'ake  Forest,  Whitakers,  Zebulon 
South  Carohna:  Bishopville,  Camden,  Lake  City,  Lamar, 

Manning,  Summerton,  Timmonsville 
Mountain  and  Plains  (22  villages) : 

Colorado:  Glen  wood  Springs,  Meeker,  Red  Cliff,  Rifle 
Kansas:  Bucklin,     Cimarron,     Fowler,     Kinsley,     Mcadi', 

Spearville 
Montana:  Forsyth 
North   Dakota:  Casselton,    Cooperstown,    Finlcy,    Hattdn, 

Hillsboro,  Hope,  Lidgerwood,  Mayville,  Portland 
South  Dakota:  Belle  Fourchc,  Sturgis 
Pacific  (24  villages) : 

California:   Beaumont,    Brea,    Ceres,    Elsinore,    Hemet,    La™ 

Habra,     Maiiteca,    Newman,    Oakdale,     Placcntia,    Sanf 

Jacinto,  Tustin 
Oregon:  McMinnville,  Newberg,  Sheridan,  Silverton,  Wood- 
burn 
Wa.shington:  Arlington,  Blaine,  Burlington,  Lynden,  Marys- 

ville,  Monroe,  Snohomish 
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The  farm  counties  included  in  the  sample,  also 
grouped  according  to  States  within  the  geograpliic 
regions,  are  listed  below.  The  dominant  type  of  farm- 
ing prevailing  in  each  group  of  counties  is  also  indicated. 

New  England  (4  counties) : 

Massachusetts:'  Bristol,  Plymouth  (dairy  and  poultry) 

Vermont:  Chittenden,  Franklin  (dairy) 
North  Central  (18  counties): 

Illinois:  De  Witt,  Logan,  Macon,  Piatt  (corn  or  cash  grain) 

Iowa:    Madison,    Mahaska,    Marion,    Marshall,    Poweshiek 
(animal  specialty) 

Michigan:  Lenawee  (dairy  and  general) 

New  Jersey:*  Camden,  Gloucester,  Salem  (truck) 

Ohio:  Crawford,  Knox,  Richland  (general) 

Pennsylvania:  Lancaster  (general) 

Wisconsin:  Dane  (dairy) 
South  (22  counties) : 

Georgia:  Clarke,   Elbert,  Greene,  Jackson,   Madison,   Mor- 
gan, Oconee,  Wilkes  (cotton) 

Mississippi:  Bolivar,   Leflore,  Sunflower,   Washington   (cot- 
ton) 

North  Carolina:  Jackson,  Macon  (self-sufficing I 

North  Carolina:  Edgecombe,  Nash  (cotton  and  tobacco) 

South    Carolina:    Clarendon,     Darlington,     Florence,     Lee, 
Marion,  Sumter  (cotton  and  tobacco) 
Mountain  and  Plains  (13  counties) : 

Colorado:  Eagle,  Garfield,  Rio  Blanco  (range  livestock) 

Kansas:  Edwards,  Ford,  Gray,  Meade  (wheat  or  cash  grain) 

Montana:  Custer  (range  livestock  and  cash  grain) 

North  Dakota:  Barnes,  Cass,  Griggs,  Steele  (wheat  or  cash 
grain) 

South  Dakota:  Pennington  (range  livestock  and  cash  grain) 
Pacific  (9  counties) : 

California:  Orange,  Riverside  (fruit) 

California:  San  Joaquin  (fruit  and  dairy) 

Oregon:*  Clackamas,    Marion,    Multnomah,    Polk,    Wash- 
ington (part-time) 

Oregon:   Marion,  Polk  (general  and  fruit) 

Washington:  Whatcom  (poultry  and  dairy) 

Sampling  Procedures 

Random  sampling  methods  were  used  in  the  study, 
with  controlled  samplmg  superimposed,  three  distinct 
samples  being  taken  in  obtaining  the  data.  The  infor- 
mation was  obtained  by  field  agents,  through  personal 
interview  with  the  housewife  and  other  members  of  the 
family. 

The  Record  Card  Sample. — A  random  sample  of  all 
types  of  families  was  first  taken  in  each  community 
selected  for  study,  each  dwelling  unit  being  given  an 
equal  chance  of  inclusion.  This  sample  varied  from  a 
coverage  of  approximately  4  percent  in  New  York  City 
to  a  100  percent  coverage  in  most  small  cities  and  in  all 
villages.  A  record  card  was  filled  out  for  each  family 
contacted,  supph^ing  information  on  the  color  and 
nativity  group  to  which  the  family  belonged  and  on  the 
composition  of  the  family,  and  certain  other  informa- 
tion necessary  for  the  selection  of  families  to  be  inter- 
Aicwed  in  the  second  or  income  sample. 

<  Not  u(ilizpd  in  present  study  of  income  distribution. 


The  Income  Sample. — The  income  sample  was 
limited  in  most  commimities  to  native-white  families 
that  had  contained  both  husband  and  wife  throughout 
the  schedule  year  and  that  maintained  housekeeping 
quarters  at  the  time  of  the  interview.  For  farm  fami- 
lies there  were  the  additional  requirements  that  the 
home  meet  the  census  definition  of  a  farm,  and  that  the 
family  had  operated  the  farm  throughout  the  preced- 
ing year.  Native  Negro  normal  famihes  were  included 
in  the  regular  sample  in  all  rural  and  urban  comnumi- 
ties  surveyed  in  the  Southeast  area  and  in  New  York 
City  and  Columbus,  Oiiio. 

Thus  the  income  sample  was  a  random  sample  ihawn 
from  a  broader  random  sample  and  comprised  of  all 
famihes  that  met  certain  fi.xed  qualifications  admitting 
them  to  the  "universe"  selected  for  study.^  From  all 
such  "eligible"  families,  detailed  data  on  income, 
family  composition,  occupation,  and  housing  were  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  short  sampling  schedule  called  tlie 
family  schedule.  The  information  obtained  from  each 
family  covered  the  12-month  period  immediately  pre- 
cedmg  the  interview  or — in  the  case  of  some  families 
interviewed  in  the  spring  months — the  calendar  year 
1935. 

In  certain  communities  family  schedule  data  were 
also  obtained  from  a  relatively  small  random  sample 
of  the  families  that  were  ineligible  for  the  regular  income 
sample,  including  families  in  which  either  husband  or 
wife  was  foreign-bom,  Negro  families  in  communities 
where  they  were  not  included  in  the  regular  sample, 
and  famihes  not  contauiing  both  husband  and  wife. 
Tills  sample  of  ineligibles  *  suppUed  information  on 
,  the  relative  income  status  of  these  less  numerous 
groups  in  the  population  and  made  it  possible  to  obtain 
an  over-all  picture  of  income,  occupation,  and  family- 
type  distributions  in  the  sample  communities  covered.' 

The  Consumption  Sample. — The  information  on 
family  expenditures  and  savings  was  obtamed  from  a 
third  sample  of  families,  selected  from  the  income 
sample  on  the  basis  of  certain  controls  designed  to 
limit  the  types  of  families  and  the  number  of  families 
of  each  type  uitervicwed.  This  mformation,  which 
constitutes  the  core  of  the  study,  was  collected  by  means 
of  an  expenditure  schedule,  covering  the  goods  and 
services  purchased  by  the  family  and  changes  in  family 


» Single  individuals  were  included  in  the  income  sample  in  four  cities— Providence, 
R.  I.,  Ciilumbus,  Ohio,  Portland.  Orcc.,  and  Chicago.  111.    See  p.  CT  below. 

'Keferred  to  elsewhere  in  this  rc|iort  as  the  "clip[>ed  sample"— so-called  becaiLso 
the  corners  of  the  fimiily  schedules  were  clipped  oH  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
schedules  from  the  regular  income  sample. 

'  Such  samples  were  taken  in  all  of  the  51  cities  covered  in  the  Study  of  Con- 
sumer Purchases,  except  the  tollowinR  12:  Astoria,  Oreg.;  Beaver  Bam,  Wis.:  Boone, 
Iowa;  Dodge  City,  Kans.;  Oreeley,  Colo.;  Greenfield,  Mivss.;  Klamalh  Falls,  Oreg.; 
Moberly,  Mo.;  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio;  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Provo.  Utah;  Willi- 
mantic,  Conn.  In  addition,  clijiiicd  samples  were  taken  in  the  following  five  farm 
areas:  California,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Peiuisylvania.  Washington.  The  clipped 
sample  data  for  all  of  these  communities,  however,  were  not  utilized  in  the  pre.'*nt 
report.  The  list  of  the  communities  that  were  omitted  is  given  in  footnoted,  on  p.  57. 
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assets  mill  liabilities  durmg  the  12  months  covered  by 
the  income  schedule. 

The  expenditure  schedule  was  suiiploinontcd,  for 
those  families  willing  and  able  to  give  more  detailed 
information,  by  check  lists  on  specific  items  of  clothing, 
furnishings  and  equipment  purchased  during  the  sched- 
ule year,  and  by  a  check  list  on  food  expenditure  for  a 
7-day  period.  Weekly  records  of  food  consumption, 
kept  by  the  housewife  at  several  seasons  of  the  year, 
were  also  obtained  from  a  still  more  limited  sample  of 
families. 

The  Schedules  Used 

The  family  schedules  obtained  in  the  income  sample 
contained  all  of  the  information  from  the  Consumer 
Purchases  Study  utilized  in  the  present  report  on  the 
distribution  of  consumer  income.  The  schedules  used 
for  urban  families  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  for  farm  families  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
are  shown  in  facsimile  below. 

The  schedule  for  village  and  small-city  families  used 
by  the  latter  bureau  was  identical  in  content  and 
wording  with  the  urban  schedule  showTi,  except  that 
for  the  village  group  an  additional  set  of  questions  was 
included  to  cover  the  estimated  mone^'  value  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  poultry  and  other  foods  produced  by 
the  families  for  their  own  use.  This  source  of  family 
income  occurs  so  infrequently  m  urban  communities 
that  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  provide  for  it 
in  the  schedule  used  for  city  families. 

The  farm  and  urban  schedules  were  identical,  it  will 
be  noticed,  for  questions  on  the  composition  of  the  eco- 
nomic family  and  the  household,  and  on  most  of  the 
items  of  income.  A  number  of  additional  questions, 
however,  were  needed  on  the  farm  schedide  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  net  income  from  the  farm  during  the 
schedule  year. 

With  all  of  the  schedules  used,  the  information  on 
earnings  was  obtained  in  careful  detail,  so  as  to  insure 
the  inclusion  of  all  of  the  earnings  of  each  member  of 
the  family  during  the  year.  Work  relief  earnings  were 
entered  in  the  same  section  of  the  schedules  as  were 
earnings  from  other  employment.  On  the  urban  and 
village  schedules,  a  column  was  provided  for  indicating 
the  status  of  the  worker — whether  salaried  or  wage 
earning  (designated  s),  work  relief  (designated  x),  or 
working  on  own  account  (designated  o). 

The  last  questions  called  for  on  the  schedides,  it  will 
be  observed,  asked  whether  the  family  had  received 
relief  in  any  form  at  any  time  during  the  year.  Al- 
though the  amount  of  work  relief  earnings  was  re- 
corded, no  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  amount 
of  direct  relief  received,  either  in  cash  or  in  kind,  as  it 
was  felt  that  such  estimates  would  be  too  nmch  subject 
to  error  to  justify  tabulation.     The  omission  of  this 


item  of  income  from  the  schedides  proved  to  be  a 
serious  handicap  in  utilizing  the  data  in  the  present 
study  of  consumer  income  distribution.  The  methods 
used  to  ofl'set  this  omission  are  described  in  other  sec- 
tions of  this  report. 

Since  the  record  card  served  as  a  sampling  devnce  in 
the  stuily  to  facilitate  the  selection  of  families  inter- 
viewed in  the  income  sample,  it  is  also  reproduced  in 
facsiuiile  below.  Both  the  fann  record  card  and  that 
used  for  urban  families  are  presented.  The  card  used 
for  village  families  was  identical  with  that  for  the  urban 
group. 

Number  and  Distribution  of 
Families  in  Income  Sample 

The  broad  random  sample  of  families  contacted  in 
the  record  card  sample  totalled  approximately  700,000 
families.  Family  schedules,  containing  income  data, 
were  obtained  from  about  300,000  of  these  families. 
Of  this  number,  about  274,000  were  used  in  preparing 
the  income  distributions  presented  in  this  report. 

The  distribution  of  these  sample  families  according 
to  region  and  type  of  community  is  summarized  in 
table  lOA  below,  and  the  distribution  by  color-nativity 
group  in  urban  and  in  rural  communities  within  each 
region  is  indicated  in  table  11  A. 

With  respect  to  occupation  and  to  family  size,  the 
sample  was  random  within  each  community  for  the 
imiverse  covered,  and — as  elsewhere  indicated  * — 
served  in  the  present  study  as  a  basis  for  distributing 
all  nonrelief  families  in  the  population  according  to  these 
factors. 

With  respect  to  income  distribution,  the  sample  was 
of  course  also  random  within  each  communitj'.  But — 
as  indicated  at  other  points  in  the  report — there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  families  included 
in  the  sample  at  the  high  income  levels  somewhat 
underrepresents  the  total  number  in  the  population. 
Although  every  effort  was  made  to  maintain  the  ran- 
domness of  the  sample,  families  in  the  wealthier  neigh- 
borhoods were  more  frequently  foimd  to  be  away  from 
home  and  more  frequently  refused  to  give  the  informa- 
tion desired,  and  these  difficulties  could  not  be  entirely 
offset  by  the  corrective  sampUng  procedures  adopted. 
The  income  distributions  obtained  from  the  sample  for 
income  levels  of  $7,500  and  over  were  therefore  ad- 
justed, in  the  present  study,  on  the  basis  of  data  from 
Federal  income  tax  returns  for  1935  and  1936.° 

Methods  Used  to  Assure 
Reliability  of  Data 

In  a  study  of  this  tyi)e,  and  especially  in  one  of  this 
magnitude,  some  question  inevitably  arises  as  to  the 

*  .'^ee  pp.  74-75. 

'  See  sec.  7  of  tbis  appendix. 
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Urban  family  schedule  used  with  income  sample 


COXFfDEXTfAL. — The  information  requested  in 
this  schedule  ia  strictly  confidential.  Giving  it  ig 
voluntary,  it  will  not  be  seen  by  any  except  sworn 
agents  of  the  cooperating  agencies  and  wilt  not  be 
acaitable  for  taxation  purposes. 


I.  YEAR  COVERED  BY  SCHEDULE 


Twelve  months  beginning ,  1935, 

and  cndinc: ,  193... 


n.  FAMILY  COMPOSITION  (during  schedule  year) 


Members  of  economic  family  (all 
persons  sharing  (amily  income, 
including  those  temporarily 
away  Irom  home) 


1.  Husband.. 

2.  Wife 


Age 
at  last 
birth- 
day 


Numttcr  of 

weeks  dur* 

ing  year 


In 

home 


Away 
from 
home 


Other  Members  of  Family  (give  relalionship) 


3.  ... 

4.  ... 

5.  .. 

6.  .. 

7.  ... 

8.  ... 

9.  ... 
10.  ... 


If  any  member  of  family  died  during  year, 
circle  number  in  front  of  name.  li— 32S0 


FRONT 

B.  L.  S.  937 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  L.ABOR 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

IN  CCXJPEHATION  WITH 

NATIONAL  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 

WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

WASHINGTON 


STUDY  OF  CONSUMER  PURCHASES 

A  FEDERAL  WORKS  PROJECT 
FAMILY  SCHEDULE— URBAN 


m.  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  HOUSEHOLD 

(during  schedule  year) 


Status 


1.  Sons  and  daughters  boarding 

and     rooming    at     home: 
Age ,  se.^ 

2.  Other  roomers  with  board 

3.  Roomers  Tvithout  board 

4.  Boarders  "without  room 

5.  Tourists  or  transients 

6.  Guests 

7.  Paid  help  living  in 


Per-      No. 
SODS    weeks 


IV.  HOME  OWNERSHIP 


1.  Number  of  months  during  schedule  year 
living: 

a.  As  renter —  b.  As  owner:  1st  home 

2d  home 


IP  AN  owneh: 

MoDlhly  reola!  Take 

\hi  home  mortg^ed  (nr  being 
pnrchased  ooland  contract)?-. 
If  mortgaged,  icterest  on  mort- 
gage (or  laod  cootract)  for 
mooths  occapied- 


1st  home 


[a.  DYes. 
l6.  DNo. 


2d  home 


a.  DYes, 
5.  DNo. 


Code  No 

Schedule  No. 

City Dist 

Agent _ 

Date  of  interview ,  1936. 


V.  RESIDENCE  IN  THIS  CITY 


For  how  many  months  of 
schedule  year  did  the  family  live  in 
this  city? 


,  LIVING  QUARTERS  OCCUPIED 
(at  date  of  interview) 


1.  Did  family  occupy  these  living 

quarters  at  end   of    schedule 
year?     a.  DYes.         5.  D  No. 

2.  Does   family    Down   or    Drent 

these  living  quarters? 

3.  Monthly  rent  $.* ,  if  renter. 

4.  Type  of  living  quarters: 
One-family  house: 

a.    D  Detached. 

i>.   D  Attached. 

Two-family  house: 

c.  DSide  by  side. 

d.  DTwo  decker. 
Apartment  in  building  for: 

e.  DThree  families. 
/.   DFour  families. 

g.    D  Five  or  more  families. 
Dwelling  unit  in  business  bldg.: 

h.  a 
Room  or  rooms: 

t .   D  With  another  family. 

j.   Din  rooming  house. 
Other: 

k.  a 


Vn.  COLOR 


a.   aWtite.         6.   D  Negro. 


BACK 


Vni.  MONEY  EARNINGS  OF  FAMILY  FROM  EMPLOYMENT  OR  BUSINESS  OUTSIDE  OF  HOME  OR  AT  HOME 

(during  sehedale  year) 

A                         D     1    C 

D                          1                          E 

F 

G 

E 

J 

Members  of  family  gainfully  employed 

OCCUPATION  during  year 

Status  of 
worker 
(3.  X,  0) 

Rate  of  earnings  per  unit 
of  time 

Time  em. 
ployed  tuse 
sam£  time 
imit  as  in 
col.  G) 

Total  money 

Kelationship 

Line 
No. 
11  A 

Ape 

Kind  of  work  fsuch  as  ma- 
chinist, bookkeeper,  mer- 
chant, author) 

Nature  of  industry  (such  as 
cotton   mill,    bank,   shoe 
store,  independent) 

carnmgs  from 
employment 
or  business 

1 

S ncr 

S 

2 

Der 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 - 

8 

ner 

9 

10 

per 

IX.  OTHER  MONEY  INCOME 

Total  for  year 

IX.  OTHER  MONEY  INCOME  (continued)                       Total  for  year 

1.  Income  from  roomers  and  boarders  (cross).. 

s 

7.  Gifts  in  oa-sh  for  current  use  from  persons 

not  members  of  economic  family 

8.  Losses  in  business  (subtract).  S 

9.  Total  money  income 

s 

2.  Income  from  work  in 

VIII  above  (spccifv 

3.  Interest  and  dividends 

bank  accounts,  trus 

lome  not  entered  in 
. 

X       X       T       X       X 

fron 
b  fnn< 

I  stocks,  bonds, 

is,  etc 

S 

4.  fro6t»  Dot  intlndeii  in  VIII  tbote.Iess  c 

5.  Rents  from  property,  less  e: 

peoaes 

10.  lias  family  received  direct  relief  (in  cash  or  kind),  during 

schedule  year?     a.  DYes.     b.  DNo. 

6.  Pensions,  annuiti 

Es,  be 

ne6t^ 

J.— 

11.  Has  a 
vca 

ny  memo 
r?     a.  DC 

?r  of  family  liad  woi 
^ash.     6.  DKind.     c 

k  re 

Dl> 

icf  dun 
Jone. 

ng  schedule 

B.I.  COVtUHHCNT  miNTIMS  OmCC 
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Farvi  piviily  schedule  nsrd  with  rncovte  sample 


I  IM 


1    TUB  COVEICD  11  SCHBOULR 
rwdv*  moQtba  beglDoiog 

>nf1  ondinp .^^^^^^^ 


1035 


#  ■bariDf  Cuni'r  Inroini.  Inefud' 
li«  \haat  Uffiponrilr   afar    tram 


1.  1 

2.  Wife... 


Anal 

Mttri- 


"   I 


Bb«*  •'  tmnOj  (kH*  nlsUaMU*) 


If  asj  member  of  f&mily  died  diiriog  achedule  >'c.ii 
circle  Dumber  in  front  of  r"""* 


■  UiiW  la  bo««  te  BH  «  Bor*  •«vk»  dBrlncacbrdateleu 


b<anlLii) 


li.  SoDi  and  dAughterB  boardiog 
and  roomicgat  home  (epec- 
iiy  Age  and  aei. 


12.  Other  roomers  with  bo&rd 

13.  Roomers  without  bo&rd 

14.  Boudera  without  room :.... 

16.  TouTuts  kod  transients 

lA.  Oaevts  (oTeroight  or  longer)-. 

17.  Paid  help  living  in 


U.  S.   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

BUREAU  OF   HOME  ECONOMICS 

IN  COO^CRATION  WITH 

NATIONAL  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 

WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

WASHINGTON 


STUDY  OF  CONSUMER  PURCHASES 

A  VCDEIAl.  WOBKS  PBOJBCT 

FAMILY  SCHEDULE— FARM 


COItfnUENTlAL-TiM  iBfomaltaa  mtoatod  U  Ibta  vWdal*  I* 
•trtcUf  eoDSdcBUaL  Cniaf  11  la  TolaDUfT.  It  «>ll  nnl  b*  (Ha  br  aar 
ci«vl  ainsD  MrnU  at  Ibe  enuptfaUaj  ((tacka  and  oUI  aal  t»  ■•allabla 


m.  CaOS3  MONET  INCOMK   FBOM    FARMING       -.„,.,  ,_  ,,„ 


2.  Other  grains— 

3.  Vegetables 


4.  Fruits,  grapes,  berries,  Dula... 

5.  Tobacco 


6.  Cotton,  cottonseed.. 


7.  Dairy  products   (milk,  cream,  buttcr- 

8.  Poultry  (eggs,  cbicke&s,  turkeys,  ducks. 

9.  Livectock  (cattle,  calves,  hogs,  sheep, 

"'""I)  


10.  Other  products_ 


Money  received  from  other  courccs: 
11.  A.  A.  A.  beneGt  and  rental  payments 
(epecify    product    by    line    number 
shown  above)— 


12.  Other  farm  income... 
13, 


Type  of  Farm. — Circle  line  number  of  main  product 
of  farm.  If  general  farm,  circle  line  ouinbera  of  main 
products. 


Number  in  economic 
family _ Cod*  No. 

Inc. 


Clf _.. 

Agent 

Data  of 

Interview 


■chcdule  No. . 
Eipeodltur« 

•ebedule  No.  .. 

County 

M.C.  D 


State  . 


IV.fABM  eXPEN8E9dwlM acbedalaraw 


1.  Hired  labor  for  fans _ 


Livestock  purcliascd  for  resale  or  re- 
placement  - 


3.  Feed,  hay,  Btraw.„__ 

4.  Fertiliter,  vpraylog  material 

5.  Seeds,  pl&nts,  trees 


6.  Machinery,   tools   (repairs,   replace- 

ments)   

7.  Gasoline,  oil.  tires,  etc..  for  farm  pro- 

duction.___ ..I   I  — .- 

8.  Repairs  on  farm  buildings  and  fences. 

9.  Taxes  and  insurance  on  farm  prop- 

10.  Interest  and  refinancing  charges  on 
farm  mortgage. .__ — ^ 


11.  Rent  for  land  and  buildings 

12.  Other  farm  expenses 

13.  ToTvL-. 


1.  Total  acres  io  farm(6}  operated.. 

2.  Acres  owned 

3.  Acres  cash  rented 

4.  Acres  share  rented _............. 


5.  If  share  rented,  does  owner  fumiah  all  of  the  work 

animals;     a.  D     Yes.         b.  D     No. 

6.  Value  of  farm(a)  (land  and  buildings)-  % 

7.  Value  of  family's  dwelling % 


Membei^  of  lunll;  8>la'u"T  empbrcd 


6 

6.  ...r... 


Omjpation)  (Jutioe  yew  (cirr 
k\aA  of  ROFk  and  auluif  of  id 
iiii.<try.  Mcti  as  labMcr  oo  road 


$ --per. 

P«r. 

per. 


..per... 


Total  0-8^ 


1.  From  roomers  and  boarders  (gross)- 

2.  From  eale  of  home-made  product* 

3.  From  work  in  home  not  entered  in  V 

above  (specify) 


4.  Interest  and   dividends  from   boods, 
stocks,  bank  accountc.  trust  funds, 


6.  Profits  not  included  in  VI  above,  lest 
eipenaes _ 


6.  Rentafrom  property,  leas  expenses. 

7.  Tenalona.  annuities,  benefits 


8.  Gifts  In  cash  for  current  use  from 

ficTsons  not  members  of  economic 
amily_____ 

9.  Other  money  Income 


,  Lo&Kca  from  buainess  not  dnJuctcd 
above _ 


Difference  (10  minus  II).. 


Totn]  moocy 
earolnKS  Irato 
em  ploy  meat 


,  Has  family  received  direct  relief  {infa. 
cash  or  kind)  during  schedule  year?\b. 

,  Has   any    member   of    family    had 
work  relief  dunng  schedule  year? 


Yes. 
No. 
Cash 
Kind 


Vm.  VALUE    OF    PBOnUCTS    PllBNlSHED    BY 
FAHM  fob  PAMILrs  OWN  USBdnrtnl  aciicdalg 


I.   Milk  for  drinking  and  cookint;: 
Quarts  per  week     ,  . 


Number  of  weeks 

2.  Cream  for  tabic  use  and  for  butter: 


Quarts  per  week  . 


ToIaJ  vslualof  year 


Number  of  weeks  _ 


3.  Eggs; 

F&U  aod  winter: 

Dozen  per  week 

Number  of  weeks 

SpriDK  and  summer: 

Do^en  per  week 

Number  of  weeks 

4.  Poultry  for  meat: 

W'inter  and  spring: 

Numt>er  per  month  .. 

Number  of  months  .. 
Summer  and  fall: 

Number  per  month  .. 

Number  of  months  .. 

5.  Pork,  dressed  weight: 

Pounds  for  year 

6.  Other  meats,  dressed  weight: 

Pounds  for  year 


,  Potatoes  (white): 
Bushels  for  ycj 


S.  Value  of  other  food  from  farm  garden 


9.  Value  of  fruits.. _ 


10.  Value   of   other   food    (sirups,    grain 
products,  etc.)„ ^ « 


II.  Value  of  fucU 


12.  Value  of  other  products  (wool,  to- 
bacco, etc.) 


13                                                ToTM 

« 

IX.   TOTAL  INCOMB  (UI-U  ■!■••  IV-U  flM  VM 

6.   D  Kegro. 


Consumer  Incomes 
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Record  cards  used  tvith  urban  and  with  farm  families 


CONFlDENTtAL.—The  information  requegted  in 
thi»  schedule  t»  strictly  confidenttaL  Gtcing  it  U 
voluntary.  It  wilt  not  he  seen  by  any  except  sworn 
agenta  of  the  cooperating  agencies  and  wilt  not  be 
available  for  taxation  purposes. 

STUDY  OF  CONSUMER  PURCHASES 

A    FEDERAL   WORKS    PROJECT 

RECORD  CARD— URBAN 


(City) 


(Slate) 


B.  L,.  B.  946 

U.   S.   DEPARTMENT   OF   I-ABOR 
BUREAU   OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

IN  COOPERATION  WITH 

NATIONAL   RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 

WORKS   PROGRESS   ADMINISTRATION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

WASHINGTON 


Schedule  No. 

E.  D 

Agent 

Editor 


1.  Street  and  number., 

2.  Type  of  structure  '., 

3.  Apartment  or  floor  . 


D  Vacant 


Telenhone  __ 

Date 

Time 
of 
day 

At  home 

InronnatioD 
obtained 

Yes 

No 

Interviewed 

5    First 

6.  Second 

7.  Third_ 

8.  Color: 


a.  D  White 


I 


b.  □  Negro 


c.  n  Other 


9.  Number  in  economic  family: 
a.   n  Two  or  more  persons 


I     6.  □  One  person 


Born  In  United  States 


Yes 

10.  n 

11.  D 


No 

n 
n 


Husband  or  male  head 
Wife  or  female  head 


12.  Residence  in  (a)  housekeeping  quarters,  or  (6)  rooms 
with  another  family,  in  rooming  house,  hotel,  or 
institution: 

a.  O  Housekeeping  quarters 


b.  Q  Rooms  only     | 


13.  Economic  family  includes  husband  and  wife: ' 


a.  D  Yes  I  6.  D  No 
If  yes: 
c.  Number  of  years  married: 


(1)  Q  Less  than  one 


(2)  □  One  or  more 


If  there  Is  NO   CHECK  la  any  of  the  heavy  boxes,  request  family 
schedule. 


1  Ppecify  one-family  house,  detached,  semidetached  or  row;  two-family  house,  side  by  side  or  two  decker;  three-,  four-,  five-  or  mot«  family  apartment  building;  business 
building;  hotel;  institution. 
>  In  filing  record  cards  for  ineligibles,  file  separately  cards  for  families  which  aro  loeligible  only  because  they  come  under  136.  n— 3309 


BHE  112 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

BUREAU  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

IN  COOPERATION  WITH 

NATIONAL  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 

WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

WASHINGTON 


STUDY  OF  CONSUMER  PURCHASES 

A  FEDERAL  WORKS  PROJECT 

RECORD  CARD— FARM 


(County) 


(State) 


Record  card  No 

Family  schedule  No. 

M.  C.  D 

Agent _ 


I 


1.  Location  (describe)  . 


Vacant  D 


Telephone 


2.  Name  . 


3.  First.— 

4.  Second. 
6.  Third... 


Time  of 
day 


At  home 


Information 
rctused 


Person 
Interviewed 


6.  Color:    a.  _□  \\lii^te._  __  7.  Number  in  family: 

i     b.    n  Negro.      1  o.   D  Two  or  more  persons. 

I     b.    D  One  person~) 


c.    a  Other. 


Boi'n  in  United  States. 


Yea 

8.  a 

9.  D 


No 

a 
a 


Husband,  or  male  head. 
Wife,  or  female  head. 


10.  Has  family  operated  THIS  fann  for     a.  D  Yes 

last  12  months?  16   D  No 


a.  D  Ya 


11.  Was  farm  operated  for  wage  or  salary 

1^*  i""''^  b.aNo 

12.  Does  farm  have  more  than  3  acres?  a.  D  Yea 

b.  a  No 

13.  If  A^o,  was  gross  income  last  year  more  o.  D  Yes 

than  $250?  |6.  g  No  | 

14.  Principal  crop 


15.  Economic   family   includes   husband   and   wife:' 
a.  a  Yes         I  6.  a  No  | 
If  yes: 
c.  Number  years  married: 

I     (1)    □  Less  than  one.     | 
(2)    D  One  or  more. 


If  there  is  NO  CHECK  in  any  of  the  heavy  boxes,  and  if  the  type  of  farming  is  one  to  be  studied,  request  family  schedule. 


I  In  filing  record  cards  for  ineligibles,  file  separately  cards  for  (amilios  eligible  oicspt  for  ub-a  famUy  which  does  not  Include  husband  and  wlto. 
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reliability  of  the  data  collected.  A  brief  indication  of 
the  methods  used  to  assure  the  accuracy  of  the  sched- 
ules and  the  randonuiess  of  the  sample  may  therefore 
be  tlcsirabie.  For  a  fuller  description  of  these  precau- 
tions, the  reader  is  referred  to  reports  prepared  by  the 
two  bureaus  adniinisterins;  the  study. 

The  first  jjrerequisite  for  reliability  in  the  results  of 
such  a  study  was,  of  course,  careful  advance  planning 
of  the  collection  and  analysis  of  the  data,  witli  careful 
preparation  of  instructions  for  supervisors,  field  agents, 
editors,  and  tabulators.  This  requirement  was  clearly 
recognized  by  the  Government  agencies  sponsoring  the 
project,  and  arrangements  were  made  on  the  initiation 
of  the  study  to  provide  for  adequate  preparation.  The 
various  smaller  studies  of  consumer  expenditures  previ- 
ously made  by  the  bureaus  conducting  the  project  and 
by  other  research  agencies  supplied  a  background  of 
e.xperience  indispensable  for  this  large-scale  undertaking. 

A  second  prerequisite  was  obviously  the  careful  selec- 
tion and  training  of  personnel.  Here  again  every  efTort 
was  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  project.  The  super- 
visory stafl's  in  the  regional  administrative  offices  and  in 
the  local  collection  offices  consisted  of  college  graduates 
with  training  in  the  social  sciences  and  statistics,  and  in 
many  cases  with  experience  in  the  direction  of  surveys. 
The  field  agents  and  editors  were  selected  from  persons 
of  clerical  and  professional  rating  on  Works  Progress 
Administration  rolls  by  means  of  aptitude  tests.  All  of 
the  workers  appointed  on  the  project  were  given  a 
training  period  of  2  or  3  weeks,  with  practice  in  carrying 
through  the  duties  to  which  they  were  assigned.  Thus 
every  field  agent  and  editor  started  work  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  requirements  for  correct,  consistent  reports. 

As  a  further  assurance  of  the  accuracy  of  the  data 
collected,  a  system  of  check  interviewing  was  adopted, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  regional  office  staffs.  In 
general,  one  out  of  every  eight  famifies  visited  by  each 
agent  was  revisited  by  a  supervisor,  editor  or  squad 
leader,  to  check  enough  of  the  entries  on  the  schedule  to 
prove  that  the  agent  had  obtained  the  information  from 
the  family  and  had  reported  it  correct^.  The  schedules 
to  be  checked  were  chosen  at  random.  Similarly,  spot 
editing  of  schedules  was  carried  out  by  the  regional 
editors,  in  order  to  check  the  work  of  the  local  editing 
supervisors. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  accurate  collecting  and 
editing  of  schedules,  there  w^as  need  for  assuring  that 
the  sami)le  of  families  from  whom  the  schedules  were 


obtained  in  each  community  was  random.  The  first 
requirement  here  was  for  a  satisfactory  method  of 
selecting  tiie  names  or  addresses  from  which  a  random 
sami)le  could  be  drawn.  In  nu)st  of  the  smaller  com- 
munities this  problem  was  cared  for  by  a  100  percent 
coverage  of  all  dwelling  units  in  the  record  card  sample. 
In  tlie  larger  cities,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
city  directories  or  similar  lists  as  a  basis  for  the  selec- 
tion of  a  series  of  random  samples  of  dwelling  units. 
For  the  farm  counties,  rural  route  maps  were  used, 
since  comprehensive  lists  were  not  available.  The 
procedures  for  drawing  these  samples  were  carefully 
develoi)ed  by  the  Waslungton  stafl's  of  the  two  bureaus 
and  carefully  supervised  through  the  regional  offices. 

The  selection  of  a  random  sample  of  dwelling  units, 
however,  did  not  insure  the  actual  collection  of  sched- 
ules from  a  random  sample  of  families.  In  the  course 
of  the  field  work  various  difficulties  were  encountered 
because  of  the  refusal  or  inability  of  some  families  to 
give  the  desired  information,  or  because  of  misuccessful 
attempts  to  contact  famifies.  To  meet  these  difficulties, 
various  preventive  and  corrective  measures  were 
adopted.  Two  or  three  calls  were  made  upon  such 
families  before  a  record  card  or  schedule  with  partial 
or  no  information  was  turned  in.  A  special  analysis 
was  then  made  of  the  cards  and  schedules  showing 
refusals  or  incomplete  information  in  order  to  determine 
the  economic  or  occupational  groups  from  which  they 
came.  On  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  a  revisiting  or 
"recapture"  program  was  instituted  to  ofTset  the  bias 
in  the  sample,  the  most  skillful  field  agents  being 
assigned  to  this  work.  Where  a  sufficient  number  of 
cases  could  not  be  "reclaimed"  in  this  way,  provision 
was  made  in  some  cities  for  the  substitution  of  a  neigh- 
boring family  for  the  family  refusing  information.  The 
instructions  for  this  procedure  were  carefviUy  drafted 
so  that  in  each  case  a  family  belonghig  to  a  similar 
economic  group  was  contacted  for  substitution. 

As  indicated  above,  this  program  for  eluninating  the 
bias  in  the  sample  did  not  fully  insure  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  high  income  levels.  Aside  from  this 
limitation,  however,  the  sampling  procedures  usetl  in 
the  study  appear  to  justify  confidence  in  the  reliability 
of  the  results  and  in  the  randonuiess  of  the  income 
schedules.  This  confidence  is  further  justified  by  the 
internal  consistency  revealed  in  the  sample  distribu- 
tions for  the  various  communities  covered  by  the 
study. 


\ 


SECTION   3.    THE    SAMPLE    DISTRIBUTIONS   FOR    NONRELIEF 

FAMILIES 


Tlic  sample  income  distributions  used  to  distribute 
all  families  in  the  United  States  by  income  level  were 
derived  in  the  first  instance  from  sample  data  collected 
m  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases.  The  weighted 
distributions  were  then  adjusted  in  accordance  mth 
data  from  Federal  income  tax  retmiis  for  1935  and 
1936.' 

The  sample  income  data  for  nonrehef  famihes  and 
for  families  that  had  received  relief  at  some  time  during 
the  schedule  year  were  tabulated  separately  by  the 
Study  of  Consumer  Purchases,  so  that  the  sample 
income  distributions  for  nonrehef  and  for  relief  families 
built  up  from  these  tlata  were  prepared  cjuite  inde- 
pendently, although  veiy  similar  procedures  were 
followed." 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  of  Appendix  A  to 
describe  how  the  sample  data  for  nonrelief  families 
were  combined  to  obtain  the  percentage  distributions 
against  which  the  population  weights  for  nonrelief 
families  were  finally  appUed.  The  sample  distribu- 
tions for  relief  families  and  the  population  weights  for 
both  groups  are  described  in  later  sections. 

ClassiFication  o(  Families 
in  Sample  Data 

In  tabulating  the  income  data  from  the  Study  of 
Consumer  Purchases,  each  city  was  treated  as  a  sepa- 
rate tabulation  unit,  but  the  villages  and  the  farm  areas 
were  grouped  by  States  into  the  village  and  farm 
tabulation  units  indicated  in  the  summary  tabulation 
on  pages  55  and  56.  Separate  tabulations  were  made  for 
Negro  and  for  white  families  in  each  type  of  conunuiuty 
in  the  South,  and  in  New  York  City  and  Columbus, 
Ohio.  In  Southern  farm  areas,  operators  and  share- 
croppers were  classified  separately  wdthin  each  color 
group. 

Income  data  for  native-white  ncunial  families  were 
available  from  the  regular  income  sample,^  which  was 

'  For  description  of  the  way  the  income  tax  data  were  used  to  adjust  the  distribu- 
tions, see  sec.  7. 
'  For  definition  of  nonrelief  and  relief  families,  .see  p.  42. 
'  For  description  of  repnlar  and  dipiied  samples,  .see  p.  47. 


taken  in  every  community  covered  by  the  study.  Tiiese 
data  were  classified  by  income  level  for  each  family  type 
within  each  occupational  group. ^  Data  for  Negro 
normal  families  were  available  from  the  regular  income 
samples  in  the  South  and  in  the  two  North  Central 
cities,  and  were  classified  in  a  similar  manner.  Clipped 
sample  data'  for  native-white  broken  families  and  for 
minor  color-nativity  groups  were  available  for  39  cities 
and  for  farm  areas  in  5  States.'  These  data  had  not 
been  classified  by  income  level  for  each  family  type 
and  each  occupational  group  at  the  time  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  income  distribution  estimates  was  begun. 
Accordingly,  the  data  were  tabulated  hv  the  National 
Resources  Committee  directly  from  the  family  schedules 
which  were  loaned  for  this  purpose  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

Distributions  by  Family  Size  and 
by  Occupational  Group 

The  three-way  classifications  of  the  regular  sample 
data — by  income  level  for  each  family  type  within  each 
occupational  group — resulted  in  somewhat  thin  fre- 
quency distributions  for  certain  of  the  qualitative 
groups  in  some  sample  communities.  It  was  decided, 
therefore,  to  use  two  two-way  classifications  of  the  data 
by  income  level  in  building  up  the  sample  distributions: 
(1)  each  family  type,  all  occupational  groups  combined, 
and  (2)  each  occupational  group,  all  family  types 
combined. 

The  sample  frequency  ilistributions  for  the  various 
family  types  were  combined  mto  frequency  distribu- 
tions for  four  family  sizes — two-person  families,  three- 
and  four-person  families,  five-  and  six-person  families, 
and  seven-  or  more-person  families — which  were  used 
in  buildmg  up  the  type  of  community,  regional,  and 
national  estimates.  The  tabulations  by  occupational 
group  were  used  in  building  up  the  occupational 
estimates  for  nonrehef  families,  and  in  building  up  a 

*  For  description  of  family  tyjies  and  occupational  groups  used  in  the  Study  of 
Consumer  Purcha-scs,  .see  pp.  43-44.  For  farm  units,  the  occupational  proup  was 
implicit  in  the  ty|)e  of  community  and  only  a  two-way  classification  was  necessary. 

'  For  list  of  cities  in  which  clipiwd  samples  were  not  taken,  .-^^c  footnote  7,  p.  47. 
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secoiul  national  estimate  wliieh  served  as  a  eheck  of 
the  estimate  built  up  from  the  family-size  distribu- 
tions. The  two  national  estimates  were  almost  iden- 
tical, as  was  to  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  the  sample 
distributions  were  derived  from  the  same  sample  of 
families,  classifietl  once  by  family  size  and  once  by 
occupatioiud  group.  The  very  slight  did'crences,  due 
to  the  rounding  of  the  percents  when  the  distributions 
for  the  sami)le  ronununities  were  combined,  have  been 
adjusted  in  the  liiial  estiniat(>s  jireseiited. 

Combinins  "Clipped"  Sample  Data 

As  inilieated  above,  the  first  step  in  (unibining  flie 
data  for  each  sample  unit  was  to  group  the  samjjle  fre- 
quencies for  the  various  familj'  types  of  eacii  color- 
nativity  group  into  distributions  for  four  sizes  of  family. 

The  fact  that  the  clipped  sami)le,  covering  broken 
families  and  minor  color-nativity  groups,  was  not 
taken  in  all  communities  and  was  too  small  in  others  to 
afford  reliable  income  distributions  for  the  separate 
color-nativity  groups  made  it  desirable  to  combme  the 
frequencies  for  those  groups  at  a  comparatively  early 
stage.  The  fuller  break-down  by  color  and  nativity 
was  retained  only  for  North  Central  metropolises  and 
large  cities,  where  both  the  foreign-born  white  and 
the  Negro  groups  constitute  important  elements  in  the 
population. 

With  the  exception  of  these  few  cormnunities,  there- 
fore, the  frequencies  for  the  minor  color-nativity  groups 
and  for  broken  families  in  the  chpped  sample  for  each 
community  were  pooled,  by  income  level,  into  distribu- 
tions for  four  sizes  of  family.  When  clipped  samples 
were  available  for  two  or  more  conmiunities  of  the  same 
type  of  community  within  a  region,  the  frequency  dis- 
tributions for  the  same  family-size  groups  were  then 
pooled,  by  income  level,  before  percentage  distributions 
were  calculated. 

Implicit  in  the  pooling  of  frequencies  for  the  various 
color-nativity  and  broken  family  groups  in  the  clipped 
sample  was  the  somewhat  questionable  assumption 
that  the  proportions  of  these  groups  shown  by  the 
clipped  sample  data  were  representative  not  only  of  the 
communities  sampled  but  of  all  communities  of  the 
same  degree  of  urbanization  in  the  region.  This  assump- 
tion undoubtedly  introduced  a  degree  of  error  into  the 
estimates,  but  a  check  against  census  data  indicated 
that  the  difi'erences  were  in  most  instances  not  large. 

Combinins  Regular  Sample  Data 

The  C()\erage  of  the  regular  sample  was  sufficient  to 
j^eld  for  each  sample  community  rehable  frequency 
distributions  for  native-white  normal  families  of  each 
size  group,  and — in  the  South  and  in  North  Central 
large  cities — for  Negro  normal  families  of  each  size 
group.  Percentage  distributions  were  calculated,  there- 
fore, for  each  family-size  group  within  each  color-na- 


tivity group  in  the  sample.  The  iJercentage  distribu- 
tions for  the  same  family-size  groups  from  two  or  more 
connnunities  of  the  same  type  witiiin  a  region  were  aver- 
aged, each  being  given  equal  weight  (except  in  the  case 
of  Southern  village  and  farm  units),  to  obtain  the  final 
I)ercentage  distributions  against  which  the  jjopuhition 
weights  for  nonrelief  families  of  that  type  were  finally 
a])plied. 

The  decision  to  use  a  straight  average  of  the  percent- 
age distributions  in  combining  data  from  the  regular 
samples  in  communities  of  the  same  tyi)e  represented  a 
choice  among  three  possible  jirocedures.  Alternative  J 
])rocedurcs  were  to  pool  the  frequency  distributions  > 
(wliich  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  clipped  sample 
because  of  the  thinness  of  the  separate  distributions)  or 
to  attempt  to  weight  the  percentage  distributions  for 
the  different  communities  on  some  logical  basis  which 
would  involve  matching  all  other  communities  of  the  i 
same  type  in  the  region  to  one  or  another  of  the  sample  * 
communities.  The  pooling  of  the  frequency  distribu- 
tions would,  because  of  some  variations  in  the  sample 
coverage  from  one  community  to  another,  have  resulted 
in  an  involuntary  weighting  of  the  conmaunities  accord- 
ing to  the  percent  of  coverage,  wliich  seemed  undesir- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  available  information  offered 
no  satisfactory  basis  for  matcliing  the  sample  commu- 
nities against  other  communities  of  the  same  size  and 
thus  ascribing  weights  to  the  various  distributions.  In 
the  absence  of  any  objective  criteria  for  weighting,  it 
appeared  better  to  take  a  straight  average  of  the  per- 
centage distributions. 

An  exception  to  tliis  procedure  was  made  in  the  case 
of  the  sample  distributions  for  Southern  villages  and 
farm  units.  Two  of  the  five  groups  of  Southern  farm 
counties  covered  by  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases 
were  located  in  unusually  prosperous  agricultural  areas 
in  North  Carohna  and  Mississippi,  and  hence  could  not 
be  taken  as  representative  of  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  rural  South.  Another  group  of  counties,  also  in 
North  Carolina,  was  representative  of  the  self-sufficing 
type  of  farmuig  in  the  Appalachian  Highlands,  while 
the  remaining  two  groups  were  located  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  in  areas  more  typical  of  Southern  farm- 
ing conditions. 

Comparisons  with  data  on  income  from  farm  pro- 
duction, available  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  led  to  the  decision  to  weight  the  sample 
distributions  from  the  five  farm  units  before  averaging, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  final  distribution  more  represent- 
ative of  the  South  as  a  whole.  The  distributions  for 
the  two  North  Carolina  units  and  for  the  Mississippi 
unit  were  each  given  a  weight  of  one,  while  the  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  distributions  were  each  given  a 
weight  of  three. 

The  34  Southern  villages  covered  in   the  Study  of 
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Tablk  1A. — Siimmonj  of  sample  income  distributions  for  nonrelief  families  used  to  distribute  nonrelief  family  population  by  income  level 

[The  sample  income  data  and  the  population  data  f(ir  each  qualitative  uroup  were  5ubdivided  once  by  family  size,  and  onco  hv  occupational  group,i  and  separate  distributions 

prepared  for  each  of  these  subjrroups] 


Communities  covered  by 
sample  income  data,  by  re- 
gion and  type  of  community 


Method  used  in  combining  income  data  for 
communities  of  the  same  type 


Qualitative  groups  for  which  sample  in- 
come distributions  were  prepared 


Population  groups  used  to  weight  sample  income 
distributions 


NEW  ENGLAND 


Large  cities: 

Providence,  R.  L 


Middle-sized  cities: 

New  Britain.  (\)nn. 
llaverhill,  Mass. 

Small  cities: 

Wallingfonl.  Conn. 

Wllliiiiiinlic.  Conn. 

AVe-slhrook,  Maine. 

Greenfield.  Mass. 
Village  unit.>^: 

Vermont-Massachuseits 
Farm  units: 

Vermont— <lairy. 


Averaged  percentage  distributions  from  regu- 
lar samples:  pooled  frequency  distributions 
from  clipiied  samples. 

Averaged  percentage  distributions  from  regu- 
lar samples:  clipped  sample  for  Wallingford 
only. 


1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native- white    broken,    foreign -born 

white,  Negro,  and  other  color. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native  -  white    broken,    foreign  -  bom 

white,  Negro,  and  other  color. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native  -  white    broken,    foreign  -  bom 

white,  Negro,  iuid  other  color. 


1.  Native-white  normal. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 


1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native-white  broken.  foreign-l>orn  white,  Xegro, 

and  other  color. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native-white  broken,  foreign-bom  white,  Negro, 

and  other  color. 

1.  Native-white  nonnal. 

2.  Native-white  broken,  foreign-born  white.  Negro, 

and  other  color. 


1.  All  color  nativity  groups,  BormkI  and  broken. 

1.  All  color-nativity  groups,  normal  and  broken 
(Vermont.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island). 


NORTH  CENTRAL 


Metropolises: 

New  York.  N.  '^', 
Chicago.  111. 


Large  cities: 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


Middle-sized  cities: 

Dubuque.  Iowa. 

Muncie.  Ind. 

New  Castle.  Pa. 

Springfield,  111. 
Small  cities: 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Connelisville.  Pa. 

Logansport,  Ind. 

Peru.  Ind. 

Mattoon.  111. 
Village  units: 

Pennsylvania-Ohio. 

Michigan- Wisconsin. 

Iliinois-Iowa. 
Farm  units: 

Pennsylvania— general. 

Ohio— general. 

Michigan— dairy  and  gen- 
eral. 

"Wisconsin— dairy. 

Illinois — com  or  cash  grain. 

Iowa— animal  specialty. 


Averaged  percentage  distribution  from  regular 
samples  for  native-white  normal;  averaged 
I>ercentage  distributions  from  regular 
sample  in  New  York  and  clipped 
sample  in  Chicago  for  Negro  normal;  re- 
mainderofclipped  sample  for  Chicago  only. 


Averaged  percentage  distributions  from  regular 
saDiples;  pooled  frequency  distributions 
from  clijiped  samples. 


.\veraged  percentage  distributions  from  regular 
samples;  pooled  frequency  distributions 
from  clipped  samples. 


Averaged  percentage  distributions. 

Averaged  jjercentage  distributions. 
Averaged  percentage  distributions. 

Averaged  i>ercentage  distributions. 


1.  Native-white  normal. 
2-  Native-white  broken. 

3.  Foreign-born  white. 

4.  Negro  normal. 
.T.  Xegro  broken. 

6.  Negro  normal  and  broken  combined.' 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native-white  broken.' 

3.  Foreign-born  white.' 

4.  Negro  normal. 

5.  Negro  broken. 3 

fi.  Negro  normal  and  broken  combined.' 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native-white      broken,      foreign-born 

white,  Negro,  and  other  color. 


1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native-white      broken,      foreign-born 

white,  Negro,  and  other  color. 


1.  Native-white  normal. 

1.  Native-white  normal, 
1.  Native-white  normal. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 


1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native-white  broken. 

3.  Foreign-born  white. 

4.  Xegro  normal. 

5.  Xegro  t^roken. 

6.  Other  color. 


X'ative-white  normal. 
Native-white  broken. 
Foreign-born  white. 
Negro  normal. 
Negro  broken. 
Other  color. 


1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  N'ative-white  broken,  foreign-born  white.  X'egro, 

and  other  color. 


1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native-white  broken,  foreign-born  white,  X'egro, 

and  other  color. 


1.  All  color-nativity  groups,  normal  and  broken. 


1.  .Ml  color-natiWty  groups,  normal  and  broken 
(Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey). 

1.  All  color-nativity  groups,  normal  and  broken 
(Michigan,  Wisconsin,  New  York,  and  Minne- 
sota). 

1.  All  color-nativity  groups,  normal  and  broken 
(Illinois,  Iowa.  Indiana,  and  Missoiu^i). 


SOUTH 


Large  cities; 

AtlanU,  Oa. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

I 

Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native-white  broken. 

2 

Native-white  broken,  foreign-born  wbite. 

3.  Negro  normal. 

3 

Negro  normal. 

4.  Negro  broken. 

4. 

Negro  broken. 

5.  Negro  normal  and  broken  combined.' 

.■i. 

Other  color. 

Midille-sizedcilies: 

rolumbus,  S.  C 

Averaged  ];ercentage  «'istributions  from  reg- 

I. Native-white  nonnal. 

1. 

Native-white  normal. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

ular  sample;;;  pooled  frequency  distributions 

2.  Native-white  broken. 

2. 

Native-white  broken,  foreign-born  white. 

from  clipped  samples. 

3.  Negro  nonnal. 

3. 

Negro  normal. 

4.  Negro  broken. 

4. 

Negro  broken. 

5.  Negro  normal  and  broken  combined.' 

.■> 

Other  color. 

Small  cities; 

Albany,  Ga. 

Averaged  percentage  distributions  from  reg- 

1. Native-white  normal. 

1. 

Native-white  normal. 

Gritrin,  Oa. 

ular  samples;  pooled  frequency  distributions 

2.  Native-white  broken. 

2. 

Native-white  broken,  foreign-bom  white. 

Oastonia.  N.  C. 

from  clipped  samjiles  for  Albany  and  Oas- 
tonia only. 

3.  Negro  nonnal. 

3. 

Negro  normal. 

Sumter,  S.  C. 

4.  Negro  broken. 

4. 

Negro  broken. 

h.  Negro  normal  and  broken  combined.' 

S. 

Other  color. 

Village  units; 

rienrgia-Soulh  Carolina. 

Averaged      percentage     distributions     after 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

1. 

Native-white,  foreign-born  white,  normal  and 

.North  Carolina  -  Missis- 

weighting as  follows;  Georgia  and  South  Car- 

broken. 

sippi. 

olina.  3;  North  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  l.< 

2.  Negro  normal. 

2. 

Negro  and  other  color,  normal  and  broken. 

•  Data  for  farm  units  were  not.  of  wmrso,  classified  by  this  factor.  • 

1  In  obtaining  the  percvntage  distribution  for  "other  color"  families,  the  sample  distributions  for  Negro  normal  and  Negro  broken  families  were  weighted  according  to  their 

relative  importance  in  the  tyiK-  of  roniniuiiiiy  within  the  region. 
J  Csid  clipped  saunplc  tiislribulions  from  Clilcago. 
«  For  explanation  of  the  weighting  of  the  distributions  for  Southern  village  and  farm  units,  see  pp.  M  and  57. 
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Table  1A. — Summary  oj  sampte  income  distributions  for  nonrelitf  familien  used  to  distribute  nonrelief  family  population  by  income  level — 

Continued 


Communities  covered  by 
sample  income  data,  by  re- 
gion and  typeof  commuuily 


Method  used  in  rdinbininn  income  data  for 
communities  of  the  same  type 


Qualitative  croups  for  which  sample  in- 
come distributions  were  prepared 


Population  groups  used  to  wei^hl  sample  income 
distributions 


SOUTU— Continued 


Farm  units: 

North  Carolina— self-suffic- 
ing.* 

North  Carolina— cotton 
and  tobacco. 

South  Carolina— cotton 
and  tobacco. 

Georgia — cotton. 

Mississippi — cotton. 


Averaged  percentage distributionsaftcr  weight- 
ing as  follows:  North  Carolina,  self-sufflcmp, 
1;  North  Carolina,  cotton  and  tobacco,  1; 
Mississippi,  cotton,  I;  South  Carolina,  cot- 
ton and  tobacco,  3;  Georgia,  cotton,  3.* 


1.  Native-whitL'  riurmni  operators. 


2.  Nativt-whitc  normal  sharecroppers. 

3.  Negro  normal  o[)orators. 

4.  Negro  normal  slmrocropix-rs. 


1.  All  white    oi>erators    (North    Carolina,  South 

Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Delaware, 
Mjiryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia.  Florida, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  OkUihoma,  Texas). 

2.  All  white  sharecroppers  (States  listed  above). 

3.  All  Negro  and  other  color  operators  (States  listed 

above). 

4.  All  Negro  and  other  color  sharecroppers  (States 

listed  above). 


MOUNTAIN  AND   PLAINS 


Large  cities: 

Denver,  Colo. 


Middle-sized  cities: 
Butte,  Mont. 
Pueblo,  Colo. 

Small  cities: 

Billings,  Mont 
Greeley,  Colo. 
Logan,  Utah. 
Provo,  Utah. 
Dodge  City.  Iowa. 
Village  units: 

Kan."^as-North  Dakota. 
Colorado-Montana-Sout  h 
Dakota. 
Farm  units: 

North  Dakota— w^heat  or 

cash  grain. 
Kans;is— wheat    or    cash 

grain. 
Colorado-Montana-Sout  h 
Dakota— range  livestock 
and  cash  grain. 


Averaged  percentage  distributions  from  regu- 
lar samples;  pooled  frequency  distributions 
from  clipped  samples. 

Averaged  percentage  distributions  from  regu- 
lar samples;  clipped  sample  for  Billings  only. 


Averaged  percentage  distrii)Utions. 


1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native-white      broken,      foreign-born 

white.  Negro,  and  other  color. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native-white      broken,      foreign-born 

white,  Negro,  and  other  color. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native-white    broken,    foreign-born 

white,  Negro,  and  other  color. 


1.  Native-white  noniial. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 
1.  Native-white  normal. 
1.  Native-white  normal. 


1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native-white  broken,  foreign-born  wliite,  Negro, 

and  other  color. 

1.  Native-while  normal. 

2.  Native-white  broken,  foreign-born  white,  Negro, 

and  other  color. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native-white  broken,  foreign-born  white,  Negro, 

and  other  color. 


1.  All  colcr-nativity  groujvs,  normal  and  broken. 


1.  All  color-nativity  groups,  normal  and  broken 

(North  Dakota,  South  Dakota). 
1.  All  color-nativity  groups,  normal  and  broken 

(Kansas.  Nebraska). 
1.  All  color-nativity  groups,  normal  and  broken 

(Colorado.      Montana,      Idaho,      Wyoming, 

Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona.  New  Mexico). 


PACIFIC 


Large  cities: 

Portland,  Oreg. 


Middle-sized  cities: 

Aberdeen- Hoquiam, 
Wash. 

Bellingham,  Wash. 

Everett,  Wash. 
Small  cities: 

Astoria,  Greg. 

Eugene   Oreg. 

Klamath  Falls,  Oreg. 

01>-mpia,  Wash. 
Village  units: 

California. 

Oregon- Washington . 
Fann  units: 

Washington— dairy,  poul- 
try. 

Oregon— general  and  fruit . 

<^'enlra!    California— fruit 
and  dairy. 

Southern  California— fruit. 


.\veraged  percentage  distributions  from  regu- 
lar samples;  pooled  frequency  distributions 
from  clipped  samples. 


Averaged  percentage  distributions  from  regu- 
lar samples;  pooled  frequency  distributions 
from  clipped  samples  in  middle-sized  cities 
in  region  .s 

Average  percentage  distributions. 


Average  percentage  distributions. 
Average  percentage  distributions. 


1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native-white     broken,  foreign-bcm 

white,  Negro,  and  other  color. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native-white    broken,    foreign-born 

white,  Negro,  and  other  color. 


1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native-white    broken,    foreign-born 

white,  Negro,  and  other  color." 


1.  Native-white  normal. 
1.  Native-white  normal. 
1.  Native-white  normal. 


1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native-white  broken,  foreign-born  white,  Negro, 

and  other  color. 

1,  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native-white  broken,  foreign-born  white,  Negro, 

and  other  color. 


1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native-white  broken,  foreign-born  white,  Negro, 

and  other  color. 


1.  All  color-nativity  groups,  normal  and  broken. 


1.  All  color-nativity  groups,  normal  and  broken, 
(Washington  and  Oregon). 

1.  All  color-nativity  groups,  normal  and  broken 
(California). 


*  For  explanation  of  the  weighting  of  the  distributions  for  Southern  village  and  farm  units,  see  pp.  54  and  57.  >  White  operators  only.  <  See  footnote  6,  p.  57. 
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Consumer  Purchases  were  drawn  from  the  same  groups 
of  counties,  except  that  no  vilhiges  were  inchuled  from 
the  North  CaroUna  Appahichian  area.  The  distribu- 
tions for  the  village  units  were  therefore  weighted  in  a 
similar  manner,  those  for  the  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
Ima  samples  bchig  given  a  triple  weiglit,  to  obtain  an 
average  sample  distribution  for  rural  nonfurni  com- 
munities in  the  South. 

^Miile  the  weighting  procedure  followed  brought  the 
sample  distributions  for  farm  and  nual  nonfarm  fami- 
lies more  adecjuately  in  line  with  average  conditions  in 
the  South,  there  seems  reason  to  beUeve  tliat  the  final 
distributions  somewhat  overestimate  the  incomes  of 
rural  families  in  this  region,  and  especially  of  farm 
families.  However,  since  defuiite  evidence  was  not 
available  to  support  this  opinion,  no  further  adjustment 
of  the  sample  estimates  was  considered  desirable. 

Summary  and  Illustration  of  Procedure 

The  summary  tal)ulation  on  pages  5-5  and  5(J  indicates, 
for  each  city  and  tabulation  imit  for  which  the  sample 
data  were  used,"  the  way  in  which  the  income  distribu- 
tions for  communities  of  the  same  type  were  combuied, 
the  qualitative  groups  for  which  percentage  distribu- 
tions for  each  family-size  group  and  each  occupational 
group  were  calculated,  and  the  population  groups  used 
to  weight  the  various  sample  distributions.  In  all,  1 ,  135 
sample  percentage  distributions  were  prepared  for  non- 
relief  families.  These  were  combined  into  the  676  per- 
centage distributions  summarized  in  the  accompanying 
table — against  which  population  weights  were  applied 
to  extend  the  distributions  to  the  total  nmnber  of  non- 
relief  families  in  the  United  States.' 

Perhaps  the  smiplest  way  to  clarify  the  process  by 
which  the  sample  data  were  combined,  and  then  ex- 
tended to  a  national  basis,  is  to  trace  the  sequence  of 
steps  for  nonrclief  families  of  one  type  of  community 
in  one  of  the  five  geograpliic  regions — e.  g.,  the  middle- 
sized  cities  in  the  North  Central  Region.  Data  from 
four  such  cities  covered  by  the  Study  of  Consimier  Pur- 
chases were  used — Dubuque,  Iowa,  Springfield,  lU., 
Muncie,  Ind.,  and  New  Castle,  Pa.  Only  native-white 
nonnal  families  were  included  in  the  regular  samples  for 
these  cities.  Native-white  broken,  foreign-born  white, 
Negro,  and  other  color  families  were  sampled  less  inten- 
sively in  the  clipped  samples. 

8  Data  from  the  following  communities  included  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Pur- 
chases were  not  used  in  constructing  the  income  estimates,  either  because  they  were 
not  available  at  the  time  the  study  was  prepared  or  because  their  inclusion  would 
have  added  unduly  to  the  amount  of  labor  involved  without  adding  materially  to  the 
representativeness  of  the  sample  data:  Omaha-Council  Bluffs,  Nebr.-Iowa:  Spring- 
field. Mc;  I^incoln,  111.;  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio:  New  Philadelphia.  Ohio;  Boone,  Iowa; 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis.;  Moberly.  Mo.;  Columbia,  Mo.;  New  Jersey  truck  farming, 
Massachusetts  poultry  farming,  and  Oregon  part-time  farming  areiu;.  In  ad<iition, 
clipiied  sample  data  from  the  following  communities  were  not  u.sed.  although  the 
regular  sample  data  were  used:  Westbrook,  Maine;  GrilTin,  Ga.;  Sumter,  S.  C; 
Logan,  Utah;  Eugene,  Oreg.;  Olympia,  Wash.;  and  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, California,  anil  Washington  farm  areas. 

'  For  description  of  population  weights  for  nonrelief  families,  see  sec.  fi. 
7273C°— 38 r> 


First  Step. — The  sample  data  from  the  regidar  sam- 
ple in  each  of  the  four  cities  were  classified  by  income 
level  to  give  frequency  distributions  for  nonrelief 
native-white  families  (all  occupational  groups  com- 
buied) for  each  family-size  group.  This  involved  com- 
bining the  frcfiiieiicv  distributions  for  types  of  family 
composition  **  into  four  famUy-size  groups — two-person 
families,  three-  to  four-person  families,  five-  to  six- 
person  families,  and  families  of  seven  or  more  persons. 
This  resulted  in  16  distributions  for  nonrelief  native- 
white  normal  families — 4  distributions  bj'  family  size  for 
each  city. 

Second  Step. — A  percentage  distribution  was  then 
calculated  for  each  of  these  16  frequency  distributions, 
and  the  percentage  distributions  for  the  same  family- 
size  groups  in  the  four  cities  averaged  by  income  level — 
giving  ecjual  weight  to  each  city — to  obtain  a  single 
percentage  distribution  for  each  size  group.  This  per- 
centage distribution  was  later  used  in  distributing  by 
income  level  the  total  number  of  nonrelief  native-wliite 
normal  families  of  that  size  living  in  middle-sized  cities 
in  the  North  Central  Region. 

Third  Step. — Data  from  the  clipped  samples  for 
native-white  broken  families  and  for  other  color-na- 
tivity groups  were  pooled  by  income  level,  and  -the 
frequencies  for  the  various  types  of  family  composition 
combined  into  the  four  family-size  groups.  This  also 
resulted  in  16  distributions  for  nonrelief  native-white 
broken,  foreign-born  white,  Negro,  and  other  color 
families — four  distributions  by  family  size  for  each  city. 

Fourth  Step. — The  frequency  distributions  for  the 
same  family-size  groups  in  the  four  cities  w'ere  then 
pooled,  by  income  level,  to  give  a  single  frequency  dis- 
tribution for  each  size  of  family,  from  which  a  per- 
centage distribution  was  calculated.  This  distribution 
was  used  to  distribute  by  income  level  the  total  number 
of  nonrehef  families  of  that  size  in  all  coIor-nati\dty 
groups  other  than  the  native-white  normal  famUies, 
liWng  in  middle-sized  cities  in  the  North  Central  Region. 

Variations  in  Procedure 

As  appears  from  the  summary  tabidation,  the  color- 
nativity  groupings  for  those  comnumities  in  wiiich  a 
regular  Negro  sample  was  taken  and  for  those  in  which 
no  clipped  sample  was  taken  were  somewhat  different 
from  those  described  above  for  North  Central  middle- 
sized  cities. 

Thus  in  the  South,  separate  percentage  distributions 
were  prepared  for  nonrelief  hiniilies  of  each  size  group 
for  native-white  normal,  for  native-white  broken,  for 
Negro  normal,  and  for  Negro  broken  fanulies.  Because 
of  the  very  snudl  number  of  foreign-l)orii  and  other 
color  families  in  the  South,   no  separate  income  dis- 

>  For  description  of  tj-pes  of  family  composition  used  in  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Piu-chases,  see  p.  43. 
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Table  2A. — Summary  of  the  676  sample  percentage  distributions 
for  nonrelief  families  against  which  population  weights  were 
applied  ' 


Region  and  type  of  community 

(1) 

Color- 
nativity 
groups' 

(2) 

Family-sire 
grou]^  (or 
each  color- 
nativity 
group 

(3) 

Occupational 
KTOups  for 
each  color- 
nativity 
group! 

Total 
groups 

New  Enpland: 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

7 
7 
8 
1 

22 

Miilille-sized  cities      

22 

22 

12 

5 

Total 

83 

North  Central: 

6 

6 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 

7 
7 
7 
7 
8 

1 
1 

66 

66 

Mi<l<il^-'^iz6d  cities    

22 

22 

12 

IPeunsylvania-Ohio  — 

Fann\  Michigan-Wisconsin.,. 

[lllinois-Iowa      

5 
5 
5 

TotaK.- 

203 

South: 

5 
S 
9 

I 
2 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

7 
7 
7 
8 

1 
1 

55 

55 

55 

24 

10 

^"™(shar«TOi.per^ V.'-'- 

10 

Total 

209 

Mountain  and  Plains: 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

7 

7 
8 
1 
1 

1 

22 

22 

Small  cities      

22 

12 

5 

Farm^Kansas                

5 

I  Colorado- Montana 

5 

93 

pacific: 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

7 

8 
1 

1 

22 

22 

22 

12 

Pa_™/Washington-Oregon-.  _ 
^^^icalifomia 

5 
5 

Total - --- 

88 

676 

'  For  summary  of  population  weights  as  related  to  number  of  families  in  the  various 
sample  distributions,  see  tables  lOA  and  llA. 

^  I  color-nativitv  group  means  native-white  normal:  2  means  (1)  native-white 
normal  and  (2)  all  other  color-nativity  groups  combined;  5  means  (1)  native-white 
normal,  (2)  native-white  broken  (with  foreign-bom  white  population  weights  also 
applied),  (3)  Negro  normal.  (4)  Negro  broken,  and  (6)  "other  color":  6  means  (1) 
native-white  normal.  (2)  native-white  broken.  (3)  foreign-bom  white,  (4)  Negro 
normal,  (5)  Negro  broken  and  (6)  "other  color." 

'  For  (arm  units  the  occupational  group  is  implicit  in  the  type  of  community.  For 
rtiral  nonfarm  communities,  families  receiving  the  largest  amount  of  their  income  from 
farming  were  classified  separately  from  the  independent  imemployed.  making  8 
occupational  groups:  tor  urban  commtmities  both  of  these  groups  were  included  under 
"other  occupational  groups." 

tributions  were  calculated  for  these  two  groups.  The 
sample  distributions  for  native-white  broken  families 
were  used  to  distribute  by  income  level  the  foreign- 
bom  white  families  in  the  South,  since  it  appeared — 
from  the  separate  distributions  for  foreign-born  wliite 
famihes  computed  for  North  Central  metropolises — 
that  the  distribution  of  foreign-born  families  by  income 
level  was  more  like  the  distribution  for  native-white 
broken  families  than  for  native-wliitc  normal  families. 
For  similar  reasons,  the  sample  distributions  for  Negro 
families  (normal  and  broken  combined)  were  used  to 


distribute  by  income  level  the  other  color  families  in 
the  South. 

For  metropolises  and  large  cities  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral Region,  separate  percentage  distributions  were  pre- 
pared for  nonrelief  families  of  each  size  group  for  native- 
white  normal,  for  native-white  broken,  for  foreign-born 
white,  for  Negro  normal,  and  for  Negro  broken  families. 
As  in  the  South,  a  percentage  distribution  for  Negro 
normal  and  broken  families  combined  was  used  to 
distribute  other  color  families  by  income  level. 

Clipped  sample  data  were  not  available  for  any 
village  unit  and  for  very  few  farm  units.  Hence  it  was 
necessary  to  use  the  sample  percentage  distributions 
for  native-white  normal  families  to  distribute  by  income 
level  families  of  all  color-nativity  groups  in  these  types 
of  community,  except  in  the  South,  where  Negro 
families  were  covered  in  the  regidar  sample.  Since 
the  proportion  of  foreign-born,  Negro,  and  other  color 
families  is  comparatively  small  in  most  rural  areas  the 
degree  of  error  introduced  into  the  income  distributions 
for  village  and  farm  families  by  this  procedure  could 
not  be  very  great. 

Combinins  the  Distributions 
for  Component  Groups 

Once  having  applied  the  population  weights  for  non- 
relief  families  against  the  sample  percentage  distribu- 
tions, it  was  possible  to  combine  the  weighted  distribu- 
tions by  adding  the  frequencies  at  each  income  level. 
In  this  way  frequency  distributions  were  obtained  for 
each  type  of  community  in  each  region  and  in  the  total 
United  States,  for  each  family  size  group  and  for  other 
broad  groups  of  nonrelief  famihes.  Percentage  distri- 
butions were  then  calculated  for  each  of  these  groups. 

As  indicated  earlier,  sample  income  distributions  for 
each  occupational  group  (all  family  sizes  combined) 
were  calculated  for  the  same  color-nativity  and  family 
composition  groups  for  which  family-size  distributions 
were  prepared.  These  distributions  were  combined  and 
weighted  in  the  same  manner  as  were  the  family-size 
distributions. 

The  frequency  distributions  for  relief  families  (dis- 
cussed in  the  next  section)  were  finally  added  to  those 
for  nonrelief  families  in  each  region,  and  the  regional 
distributions  combined  to  obtain  the  national  distri- 
bution for  all  families  in  the  United  States. 

Checking  Distributions  with  Data 
from  National  Health  Survey 

Sample  data  on  the  incomes  of  famihes  for  the  year 
1935  were  available  from  the  National  Health  Survey 
recently  conducted  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  in  84  cities  and  2.3  rural  areas.  The  estimated 
income  distributions  for  nonrelief  famihes  obtained  in 
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tlie  present  study  were  compared  witli  tlie  data  froni 
the  National  Health  Survey  for  each  of  four  types  of 
community — metropolises,  large  cities,  middle-sized 
cities  and  small  cities — within  each  region. 

In  making  the  comparison  of  the  income  distributions 
obtamed  in  the  two  studies  the  percentage  distribu- 
tions for  the  National  Health  Survey  cities  of  the  same 
size  and  region  were  averaged  by  income  level,  each 
distribution  being  given  equal  weight.  The  resulting 
distributions  were  plotted  and  compared  with  the  in- 
come distribution  curves  obtained  in  the  present  study 
for  tlie  same  sizes  of  city  within  the  same  regions.  These 
comparisons  showed  close  similarity  in  the  variations 
in  income  distribution  from  one  type  of  commmiity  and 
region  to  another,  although  tlie  distributions  from  the 
National  Health  Survey  were  consistently  lower  than 
those  based  on  data  from  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Purchases. 

Tliis  dift'erence  was  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact 
that  the  definition  of  income  used  in  the  National 
Health  Survey  did  not  include  certain  items  included 
in  income  by  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases — e.  g., 
the  imputed  value  of  the  occupancy  of  an  owned  home — 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  one-person  families  were 
included  in  the  distributions  from  the  National  Health 
Survey.     The  data  from  that  study,  moreover,  were 


representative  of  the  year  1935  rather  than  193o-36. 
Furthermore,  the  income  data  in  the  National  Health 
Survey  represented  only  a  global  estimate  of  income 
received,  each  family  having  been  asked  to  indicate  in 
which  of  several  broad  income  intervals  its  income  for 
the  year  fell. 

Comparisons  of  the  income  distributions  obtained  in 
the  two  studies  for  Negro  and  for  white  families  in  the 
same  region  and  degree  of  urbanization  revealed  the 
same  general  similarity  in  variations  between  color- 
nativity  groups,  and  the  same  tendency  for  the  distri- 
butions from  the  National  Health  Survey  to  run  lower 
than  those  based  on  data  from  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Purchases.  No  attempt  was  made  to  compare  the 
income  distributions  for  different  family-size  groups 
and  for  difl'erent  occupational  groups  because  the 
classifications  used  in  the  two  studies  did  not  corre- 
spond closely. 

Because  of  the  considerable  differences  in  definition 
of  income  and  in  the  method  of  classifjdng  faraihes  by 
income  level  in  the  two  studies,  and  the  difference  in 
the  12-month  period  covered  by  the  data,  it  was  not 
considered  desirable  to  make  any  adjustments  of  the 
estimated  income  distributions  in  the  present  study  to 
bring  these  into  closer  agreement  with  the  findings  of 
the  National  Health  Survey. 


SECTION    4.    THE    SAMPLE    DISTRIBUTIONS    FOR 

RELIEF    FAMILIES 


Reliof  fainilios,  defined  to  include  families  that  had 
received  any  type  of  public  or  private  relief  at  any  time 
during  the  year,'  were  included  in  both  the  regular  and 
the  clipped  random  income  samples  oi  the  Study  of 
Consumer  Purchases,  so  that  the  sample  income  data 
were  comparable  in  coverage  to  those  for  nonrelief 
families.  However,  the  information  on  the  incomes  of 
relief  families  was  incomplete,  in  that  the  families  were 
not  asked  to  specify  the  value  of  direct  relief  received 
either  in  cash  or  in  the  form  of  goods  and  services. 
Information  was  obtained,  from  all  of  the  families 
interviewed,  on  earnings  from  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  work  relief  projects  and  from 
Works  Progress  Administration,  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  and  Public  Works  Administration  employment, 
and  on  all  forms  of  nonrelief  income,  but  it  was  felt 
that  questions  regarding  the  amount  of  du'ect  relief 
benefits  could  not  or  would  not  be  answered  accurately 
by  the  families. 

Classification  of  Families  in  Sample  Data 

The  omission  of  direct  relief  income  made  it  neces- 
sary to  tabulate  separately  the  income  data  for  relief 
and  for  nonrelief  families  in  each  communitA'.  The 
sample  income  data  for  relief  families  had  not  been 
fully  analj^zed  by  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases 
at  the  time  this  report  was  undertaken,  so  that  special 
tabulations — in  $100  intervals — were  supplied  by  the 
two  bureaus  conducting  the  study.  These  tabulations 
covered  native-white  normal  families  in  most  of  the 
sample  communities  and  Negro  normal  families  in 
communities  where  they  were  included  in  the  regular 
sample — i.  e.,  in  Southern  communities  and  in  two 
North  Central  cities — New  York  City  and  Columbus, 
Ohio.  They  provided  no  break  by  occupational  group 
or  by  family  size.- 

Similar  tabulations  tor  rehef  families  contacted  in  the 
clipped  sample  were  made  by  the  National  Resources 
Committee  directly  from  the  family  schedules,  which 
were  loaned  by  the  bureaus  for  this  purpose.     Data  for 

'  For  further  definition  of  relief  family,  sec  p.  42. 

>  For  list  of  communities  and  qualitative  groups  for  which  relief  sample  income 
distributions  were  prepared,  see  summary  tabulation  on  pp.  61-62. 
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all  such  families — native-white  broken,  Negro  broken, 
foreign-born,  and  other  color  families — were  pooled, 
and  one  income  distribution  prepared  for  the  entire 
clipped  sample  in  a  community,  or — where  clipped 
samples  for  more  than  one  community  of  the  same  type 
were  used — in  one  type  of  community  within  the  region. 

Combining  the  Sample  Data 

When  percentage  income  distributions  were  available 
for  the  same  cjualitative  group  for  two  or  more  com- 
munities of  the  same  type  within  a  region — e.  g.,  for 
native-white  normal  families  in  middle-sized  cities  in 
the  North  Central  Region — the  distributions  were 
averaged,  giving  each  distribution  equal  weight,'  to 
obtain  the  sample  percentage  distribution  finally  used  in 
distributing  by  income  level  the  total  number  of  relief 
families  belonging  to  that  qualitative  group. 

Apart  from  certain  minor  deviations  caused  by  the 
lack  of  relief  tabulations  for  a  few  sample  areas,^  the 
procedures  followed  in  combining  and  weighting  the 
sample  distributions  for  relief  families  were  similar  to 
these  described  in  the  preceding  section  for  nonrelief 
families.  Income  distributions — in  $100  intervals  and 
exclusive  of  direct  relief — were  thus  obtained  for  each 
type  of  community  within  each  region. 

As  indicated  below,  estimates  of  the  value  of  direct 
relief  omitted  from  the  distributions  could  be  made 
only  for  two  types  of  community  within  a  region.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  to  effect  a  further  combination 
of  the  relief  income  distributions  before  they  could  be 
adjusted  by  the  addition  of  direct  relief  income.  With- 
in each  region,  the  distributions  for  farms,  rural  non- 
farm  areas,  and  small  cities  were  combined  into  one  dis- 
tribution, and  those  for  other  tA'pes  of  community  into 
another.  Since  the  percentage  distributions  for  each 
type  of  community  had  already  been  weighted  by  the 
appropriate  number  of  families,  these  combmations 
could  be  made  by  adding  the  frequencies  at  each  income 
level. 

3  Except  for  farm  and  village  units  in  the  South,  which  were  weighted  in  the  same 
way  that  the  nonrelief  distributions  for  these  units  were  weighted.  For  explanatioD, 
see  pp.  M  and  .17. 

*  The  sample  communities  for  which  special  relief  tabulations  were  not  available 
are  indicated  in  the  footnotes  to  the  summary  tabulation  on  pp.  61-62. 
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Table  3A. — Summary  of  sample  income  distributions  for  relief  families  used  to  distribute  relief  family  population  by  income  level 

The  sample  income  data  and  the  population  datu  for  relieffaniilies  were  not  subdivided  by  family  size  or  by  occupational  group,  so  that  only  one  income  distribution,  representing 

all  family  sizes  and  all  occupational  groups  combined,  was  prepared  for  each  qualitative  group] 


Communities  covered  by  sam- 
ple income  data,  by  region 
and  type  of  community 


Method  used  in  combining  income  data  for 
communities  of  the  same  type 


Qualitative  groups  for  which  sample  in- 
come distributions  were  prepared 


Population  groups  used  to  weight  sample  iDcome 
distributions 


NEW  ENGLAND 


Large  cities: 

Providence.  R.  I. 

1 

Native-white  normal. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

2 

Native-white      broken,      foreign-born 
white,  N'egro,  and  other  color. 

2.  Native-while  broken,  foreign-born  white,  Negro 
and  other  color. 

Middle-sized  cities: 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

-\veraged  percentage  distributions  from  reg- 

1. 

Native-white  normal.' 

1.  Nativa-white  normal. 

Haverhill.  Mass. 

ular  samples   in  small  cities;'   pooled  fre- 

2. 

Xative-white      broken,      foreign-born 

2.  Native-white  broken,  foreign-born  white,  Negro, 

quencv  distributions  Irom  clipjied  samples 

white.  Negro,  and  other  color. 

and  other  color. 

in  New  Britain  and  Ilaverhill. 

Small  cities: 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

Averaged  percentage  distributions  from  regular 

I. 

Native-white  normal. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

Williniantic.  Conn. 

samples;    clipped   sample   for   Wallingford 

2. 

Native  -  white  broken,   foreign  -  born 

2.  Native-white  broken,  foreign-bom  white,  Negro 

West  brook.  Maine. 

only. 

white,  Negro,  and  other  color. 

and  other  color. 

Orocnfield.  Mass. 

Village  units: 

\'ermont-Massachusett5. 

1. 

Native-white  normal. 

1.  .Vll  color-nativity  groups,  normal  and  broken. 

Farm  units: 

Vermont— dairy. 

1 

Native-white  normal. 

I.  -Ml  color-nativity  groups,  normal  and  broken 
(Me.,  X.  H.,  Vt.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn.). 

NORTH  CENTR.\L 


Metropolises: 

New  York.  X.Y. 

Averaged  percentage  distributionsfrom  regular 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

Chicago,  III, 

sample  for  native-white  normal;  Negro  nor- 

2. Negro  normaL 

2.  Negro  normal. 

mal  for  New   York    only;   clipped    sample 

3.  Native-white   broken.   Negro  broken. 

3.  Native-white   broken,    Negro   broken,   foreign 

for  Chicago  only. 

foreign-born  white,  and  other  color. 

born  white,  and  other  color. 

Large  cities: 

CoiumbU'^,  Ohio. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Negro  normal. 

2.  Negro  normal. 

3.  Native-white   broken,    Negro   broken, 

3.  Native-white  broken,    Negro   broken,   foreign- 

foreign-born  white,  and  other  color. 

born  white,  and  other  color. 

Middle-sized  cities: 

Dubuque.  Icwa. 

Averaged  percentage  distributions  from  regu- 

1. Native-white  normal. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

Muncie.  Ind. 

lar  samples:  pcoled  frequency  distributions 

2.  Native-white   broken,    foreign-born 

2.  Native-white  broken,  foreign-born  white,  Negro, 

New  Castle.  Pa. 

from  clipped  samples. 

white,  Negro,  and  other  color. 

and  other  color. 

Springfield,  IU.» 

Small  cities: 

Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 

Averaged  percentage  distributions  from  regu- 

1. Native-white  normal. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

Connellsville,  Pa. 

lar  samples:  pooled  frequency  distributions 

2.  Native-white   broken,    foreign-born 

2.  Native-white  broken,  foreign-born  white,  Negro, 

Logansport,  Ind. 

from  clipped  samples. 

white,  Negro,  and  other  color. 

and  other  color. 

Peru,  Ind. 

Mattoon.  111. 

Villsge  units; 

Pennsylvania- Ohio. 

Averaged  percentage  distributions. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

1.  All  color  nativity  groups,  normal  and  broken. 

Michigan- Wisconsin. 

Illinois-Iowa. 

Farm  units: 

Pennsylvania — general. 

Averaged  percentage  distribotions. 

1.  Native-while  normal. 

1.  All  color-nativity  groups,  normal  and   broken 

Ohio — general. 

(Pa.,  Ohio,  N.J. ). 

Michigan— dairy  and  gen- 
eral. 
Wisconsin— dairy. 

Averaged  percentage  distributions. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

I.  .\1I  color-nativity  groups,  normal  and  broken 

(Mich.,  Wis..  N.  Y.,  Minn.). 

Illinois— com  or  cash  grain. 

Averaged  percentage  distributions. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

1.  AH  color-nativity  groups,  normal  and  broken 

Iowa— animal  specialty. 

(ni.,  Iowa.  Ind.,  Mo.). 

SOUTH 


Large  cities: 
Atlanta.  Ga. 


Middle-sized  cities: 
Columbus,  S.  C. 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Small  cities: 

Albany,  Ga. 

Griflin.  Ga. 

Gastonia.  N.  C. 

Sumter,  S.  C. 
Viilaee  units: 

(ieorgia -South  Carolina. 

North     Carolina  -  Missis- 
sippi. 
Farm  units: 

North    Carolina— self-suf- 
ficing.* 

Nort  h      Carolina— cot  ton 
and  tobacco. 

Sout  h    Carolina— cotton 
and  tobacco. 

Georgia-cotton. 

Mississippi— cotton. 


Averaged  i>ercentage  distributions. 


Averaged  percentage  distributions. 


Averaged  j>ercentage  ilistributions.* 


Averaged  percentage  distributions 


1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Negro  normal. 

1.  Native-white  normal, 

2.  Negro  normal. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Negro  normal 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Negro  normal. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 


2.  Native-while  normal  sharecroppers. 

3.  Negro  normal  operators. 

4.  Negro  normal  sharecroppers. 


1.  Native-white,  foreign-born  white,  normal  and 

broken. 

2.  Negro  and  other  color,  normal  and  broken. 

1.  Native-white,  foreign-born  white,  normal  and 

broken . 

2.  Negroand  other  color,  norma!  and  broken. 

1.  Native-white,  foreign-born  white,  normal  and 

broken. 

2.  Negro  and  other  color,  normal  and  broken. 


1.  Native-white,  foreign-born  white,  normal  and 

broken. 

2.  Negro  and  other  color,  normal  and  broken. 

1.  All  white  operators  (N.  C.  S.  C.  Ga..  Miss., 

Del..  Md..  Va..  W.  Va..  Fla.,  Ky.,  Tenn..  Ala.. 
Ark.,  La.,  Okla.Tex.). 

2.  All  white  sharecroppers  (States  listed  above). 

3.  .\11  Negroand  other  color  oi>erators  (States  listed 

above) . 

4.  All  Negro  and  other  color  sharecroppers  (States 

listed  above). 


'  Special  relief  tabulations  for  regular  sample  not  available  at  the  time  this  report  was  prepared.    Used  percentage  distributions  from  small  cities  in  region. 

»  Special  relief  tabulation  for  regular  sample  not  available  at  the  time  this  report  was  prepared. 

'  White  operators  only. 

*  Relief  distributions  for  Southern  farms  and  villages  were  weighted  In  the  same  manner  that  nonrelief  distributions  were.    For  explanation,  see  pp.  54  and  57. 
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Table  3A.-  -Summary  of  sample  income  dialributions  for  relief  families  used  to  distribute  relief  family  population  by  income  level — 

Continued 


C  o  m  ni  u  n  i  t  i  e  s  covered  by 
stiniple  income  daiii,  by  re- 
gion and  ty[>eof  coinmunity 


Method  used  In  combining  incomo  data  for 
communities  of  the  siime  tyi>e 


Qualitative  proups  for  whicli  sample  in-     Pnpuliitlon  groups  used  to  weipht  sample  income       i 
come  distributions  were  prepurtMt  dislribuiions  ] 


MOUNTAIN  AND  PLAINS 


Large  cities: 

Denver,  C^olo. 


Middle-sired  cities: 
Butte.  Mont. 
Pueblo.  Colo. 

Small  cities: 

BilKngs.  Mont. 
Dodge  City.  Iowa. 
Greeley.  Colo. 
Logan,  rtah. 
Provo,  Utah. 
Village  units: 

Kansas-North  Dakota. 
Colorado-Montana-South 

Dakota. 
Farm  units: 

North  Dakota— wheat  or 

cash  gniin. 
Kansas— wbeat    or    cash 

grain. 
Colorado-Montana-South 

Dakota— range  livestock 

and  cash  grain. 


Averaged  percentage  distributions  from  regu- 
lar simiples;  pooled  frequency  di.-^tribulions 
from  clipped  samples. 

Averaged  percentage  distributions  from  regu- 
lar samples;  clipped  sample  for  Billings 
only. 


Averaged  percentage  distributions 


1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native-white      broken,      foreign-born 

white,  Negro,  and  other  color. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 
'J.  Native-white      broken.      foreign-born 
white.  Negro,  and  other  color. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native-white       broken,      foreign-born 

white,  Negro,  and  other  color. 


1.  Native-white  normal. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 
1.  Native-white  normal. 
1.  Native-white  normal. 


1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native-white  broken,  foreign-born  white.  Negro. 

and  other  color. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native-white  y)roken,  foreign-born  while.  Negro, 

and  other  color. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native-white  broken,  foreign-bntn  white,  Negro. 

and  other  color. 


1.  All  color-nativity  groups,  normal  and  broken. 


1.  All  color-nativitv  groups,  normal  and  broken 

(N.  Dak.,  S.  Dak.). 
1.  All  color-nativity  groups,  normal  and  broken 

(Kans.,  Nebr.). 
1.  All  color-nativity  groups,  normal  and  broken 

(Colo..    Mont..    Idaho,    Wye,    Nev.,    Utah. 

Ariz..  N.  Mex.). 


PACIFIC 


Large  cities; 

Portland.  Oreg. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

2.  Native  -  white  broken,  foreign  -  born 

2.  Native-white  broken,  foreign-born  white,  Negro, 

white,  Negro,  and  other  color. 

and  other  color. 

Middle-sized  cities: 

Aberdeen   -   Hoquiam, 

Averaged  percentage  distributions  from  regu- 

1. Native-white  normal. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

Wash, 

lar  samples;  pooled  frequency  distributions 

2.  Native  -  white  broken,  foreign  -  born 

2.  Native-white  broken,  foreign-born  white,  Negro, 

Bellingham.  Wash. 

from  clipped  samples. 

white,  Negro,  and  other  color. 

and  other  color. 

Everett,  Wash. 

Small  cities; 

.\storia,  Oreg. 

Averaged  percentage  distributions  from  regular 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

Eugene,  Oreg. 
Klamath  Falls,  Oreg. 

samples;     pooled    frequency    distributions 

2.  Native-white      broken.      foreign-born 

2.  Native-white  broken,  foreign-born  white,  Negro, 

from  clipped  samples  in  middle-sized  cities 

white.  Negro,  and  other  color. ^ 

and  other  color. 

Obinpia,  Wash. 

in  region.* 

Village  units: 

California. 

Averaged  percentage  distributions 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

1.  All  color-nativity  groups,  normal  and  broken. 

Oregpn- Washington. 

Farm  units; 

Washington  —  dairy, 

Averaged  percentage  distributions. 

1,  Native-white  normal. 

1.  All  color-nativitv  groups,  normal    and  broken 

poultry. 

(Wash.,  Oreg.). 

Oregon— general  and  fruit. 

Central    California— fruit 

Averaged  percentage  distributions. 

1.  Native-white  normal. 

1.  All  color-nativitv  groups,  normal  and  broken 

p.nd  dairy. 

(Calif.). 

Southern  California— fruit. 

5  Pee  footnote  6  p.  57. 

Summary  of  Procedure 

Because  of  the  absence  of  a  family-size  and  an  occu- 
pational break  in  the  sample  income  tabulations,  the 
total  number  of  sample  income  distributions  prepared 
for  relief  families  was  considerably  smaller  than  the 
number  for  nonrelief  families.  In  all,  sample  percent- 
age distributions  were  available  for  102  qualitative 
groups.  As  appears  from  the  summarj'  tabulation  in 
table  4A,  this  number  was  reduced — by  averaging 
the  distributions  for  sample  communities  of  the  same 
type  within  a  region — to  53  percentage  distributions 
against  which  the  population  weights  for  relief  families 
were  finally  applied.'' 


>  For  description  of  population  weights  for  relief  families,  see  Sec.  6. 


Estimotes  of  Direct  Relief  Omitted  From 
Distributions 

Estimates  of  the  value  of  direct  relief  omitted  from 
the  income  distributions  were  made  for  each  region  on 
the  basis  of  relief  figures  from  various  Government 
agencies  showing  the  amount  of  direct  relief  of  various  I 
types  distributed  in  the  United  States,  by  regions, 
from  July  1935  through  June  1936. 

Included  in  these  estimates  were  the  following  types 
of  relief:  direct  relief  distributed  under  the  general 
relief  program  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration from  July  1935  through  December  1935;° 

6  Data  from  F.  E.  R.  A.,  Statistical  Summary  of  Emergency  Relief  Actirilies.  Jan- 
uary 1933  through  December  1935.  Computed  from  table  6,  .\mount  of  Obligations 
Incurred  for  Emergency  Relief  (direct  and  work)  Extended  to  Cases  Under  the 
rJeneralReliefPro^rani.  by  States,  and  table  10,  .\mount  of  Eaminps  of  Cases  Em- 
ployed on  the  EmerRency  Work  Relief  Propram,  by  States. 
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Table  4A. — Summary  of  the  53  sample  percentage  distributions 
for  relief  families  against  which  population  weights  were  ap- 
plied ' 


Region  and  type  of  community 

Color- 
nativity 
groups  ' 

Total  groups 

New  Enpland: 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

„ 

Middle-'Jized  cities                              -     

o 

2 

1 

1 

8 

North  Central: 

MetropoIi<?es           

3 
3 

2 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

Farm: 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

14 

South: 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

Middle-sized  cities 

2 

2 

2 

Operators          _     -  

2 

2 

12 

Mountain  and  Plains: 

2 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

2 

2 

Rural  nonfann 

1 

Farm: 

1 

Kansas                        

1 

1 

10 

2 

2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

^ 

2 

2 

1 

Farm: 

Washington-Oregon    _     

1 

1 

Total                                   -             

9 

53 

'  For  summary  of  population  weights  as  related  to  number  of  families  in  the  various 
sample  distributions,  see  tables  IDA  and  llA. 

« 1  color-nativity  group  means  native-white  normal;  2  means  (1)  native-white 
normal  and  (2)  all  other  color-nativity  groups  combined;  3  means  (1)  native-white 
normal,  (2)  Negro  normal,  and  (3)  all  other  color-nativity  groups  combined. 

general  relief  distributed  by  States  and  localities  from 
Januan^  through  June  1936  f  public  assistance  extended 

'  Monthly  estimates  for  each  of  the  five  geographic  regions  supplied  by  W.  P.  A.. 
Division  of  Research,  Statistics  and  Records.  General  relief  during  this  period  was 
predominantly  direct  relief. 


to  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  dependent  children  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  under  State  laws  authorizing 
such  types  of  assistance  prior  to  participation  under 
the  Social  Security  Act;*  Resettlement  emergency 
grants;'  relief  distributed  by  private  agencies;"*  and 
the  imputed  value  of  surplus  commodities  distributed 
by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation." 
The  estimated  amount  of  direct  relief  of  these  various 
types  distributed  in  each  region  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying table. 

Division  of  Direct  Relief  Between 

Two  Types  of  Community  in  Each  Region 

It  was  not  possible,  with  the  information  available, 
to  make  a  satisfactory^  estimate  of  the  value  of  direct 
relief  for  each  type  of  community  covered  by  this  study. 
Accordingly,  the  amount  of  direct  relief  in  each  region 
was  divided  into  only  two  parts,  representing  the 
amounts  distributed  to  the  urban  and  to  the  rural-town 
population,  respectively,  as  these  w'ere  defined  in  the 
combined  Urban-Rural-Town  Relief  Series  recently  de- 
veloped by  the  Rural  Section  of  the  Di\'ision  of  Social 
Research  in  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  In 
that  series,  the  urban  population  included  the  popula- 
tion of  all  counties  containing  a  city  of  25,000  or  more 
persons,  and  of  New  England  townships  containing 
,5,000  or  more  persons.     The  rural-town  population,  on 

f  Monthly  estimates  for  each  State  supplied  by  Social  Security  Board,  Bureau  of 
Rasearch  and  Statistics,  Division  of  Public  Assistance  Statistics. 

•  Monthly  data  on  grants  certified  for  payment  for  each  State  from  Resettlement 
Administration,  First  Annual  Report,  table  2,  p.  162. 

'»  Regional  estimates  built  up  by  National  Resources  Committee  on  the  basis  of 
monthly  data  on  private  relief  in  the  118  urban  areas  included  in  the  Vrban  Relief 
Series  and  in  the  38S  rural  areasincluded  in  the  Rural-Town  Relief  Series  and  checked 
with  national  estimate  of  private  relief  made  by  W.  P.  A.,  Division  of  Social  Research, 
tor  the  same  period  on  the  basis  of  the  same  sample  data.  For  Urban  Relief  Scries, 
see  monthly  bulletins  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  Changes 
During  (name  of  month)  in  Different  Types  of  Public  and  Private  Relief  in  Urban 
Areas,  (July  193.VMay  193fi)  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  and 
Social  Security  Board.  Changes  During  June  1936in  Different  T>-pes  of  Public  and 
Private  Relief  in  Urban  Areas,  table  4.  For  Rural-Town  Relief  Series,  see  monthly 
bulletins,  W.  P.  A.,  Division  of  Social  Research,  Rural  Section.  Current  Statistics 
of  Relief  in  Rural  and  Town  Areas.  July  1935-June  1936.  Relief  extended  by  private 
agencies  was  predominantly  direct  relief. 

11  Volume  data  on  commodities  distributed  in  each  Stale  from  July  1, 1935.  to  Jime 
30,  1936,  supplied  by  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation.  Values  imputed 
by  the  National  Resources  Committee  on  the  basisof  average  retail  prices  otcommodi- 
tiesin  1935  and  1936,  as  shown  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  bulletins  on 
Retail  Prices,  and  of  information  supplied  by  the  U.  S,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 


Table  5A. — Estimated  amounts  of  direct  relief  distributed  in  five  regions,'  July  1936  through  June  1936  ' 


Type  of  relief 

All  regions 

New  England 
region 

North  Central 
region 

Southern 
region 

Mountain  and 
Plains  region 

Pacinc 
region 

Direct  relief  under  the  general  relief  program,  F.  E.  R.  A.— July-December, 
1935 .  

i406.882,298 
249,209.334 
138, 056,  226 
15,343,325 
17, 680.  550 
72.  162.  922 

$20,075,555 
21.  .Wl.  415 
13,849,727 
50.014 
3.  747.  010 
4, 863,  331 

$29'J.  744.  2S6 
184. 047. 022 
91.  823.  215 
2.841.075 
10.  196.  891 
32,  217,  089 

$3.3.  240.  909 
14.625.  110 
5.933,614 
3,475.230 
2.  225,  759 
22,891,142 

$20,949,026 
9,478,  142 
8,624.980 
7,  569.  791 
610.  4.'-.7 
8,006.  126 

$39.  S72.  572 
19.  .537. 645 

lT.S2l.6.'iO 

1.  407.  215 

900.433 

Federal  surplus  commodities 

4.  185,234 

$899.  334. 656 

$64,107,052 

$613,809,568 

$82,391,764 

$55,238,522 

$83,727,749 

'  For  States  included  in  each  region,  see  pp.  42-43. 

'  For  sources  of  data,  see  footnote  6,  p.  63  and  footnotes  7,  8.  9.  10  and  11  on  this  page. 
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the  other  hand,  inohuiod  the  population  of  all  counties 
not  containiiiy;  a  city  of  2.j, ()()()  or  more  jiersons,  and  of 
New  England  townships  containing  less  than  5,000 
persons. 

Tills  division  of  the  jjojiulation  was  only  crudely 
analogous  to  a  division,  at  the  25,000  population  level, 
of  the  six  types  of  community  tlefined  in  this  study — 
i.  e.,  farms,  villajres,  and  small  cities  in  one  group  and 
middle-sized  cities,  large  cities,  and  metropolises  in 
another.  Nevertheless,  a  hreak  between  these  two 
degrees  of  urbanization  seemed  to  offer  a  somewliat 
better  basis  for  adjusting  the  income  distributions  for 
relief  families  than  any  attempt  to  add  the  value  of 
direct  relief  in  each  region  to  the  income  distribution 
for  all  types  of  community  combined. 

In  dividing  direct  relief  between  "urban"  antl  riual- 
town  areas  in  each  region,  use  was  made  of  methods 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration in  preparing  national  estimates  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1936.  These  estimates,  showing 
the  volume  of  relief  of  each  type  distributed  in  total 
urban  and  total  rural-town  United  States,  were  con- 
structed by  a  process  of  generalizing  the  monthly  data 
from  the  Urban  and  the  Rural-Town  Relief  series  '^  to 
represent  the  total  urban  and  total  rural-town 
population. '^ 

In  summarj',  the  steps  involved  in  the  process  of 
dividing  the  various  types  of  direct  relief  in  each  region 
between  the  urban  and  the  rural-town  relief  population 
of  the  region  were  as  follows:'*  The  total  urban  popula- 
tion in  each  region  was  determined  by  combining  the 
1930  population  figures  for  urban  areas  as  defined  above. 
This  figure  was  then  subtracted  from  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  region  to  ascertain  the  rural-town  population 
of  the  region.  These  popidation  figures  for  lu-ban  and 
for  rural-town  areas  were  then  divided,  respectively, 
by  the  population  of  the  urban  and  of  the  rural-town 
sample  areas  within  the  region  which  were  included  in 
the  Urban  Relief  Series  and  in  the  Rural-Town  Relief 
Series.  The  resulting  population  ratios  were  then 
applied  against  the  relief  e.xpenditure  data  from  the 
Urban  and  the  Rural-Town  Relief  Series  for  the  12- 
month  period  ending  June  30,  1936,  to  obtain  the 
estimated  expenditures  for  various  types  of  direct 
relief  for  the  total  urban  and  the  total  rural-town 
population  in  each  region. 

I'  See  footnote  10.  p  63. 

i>  For  description  and  methodolopy  of  the  combined  Urban-Rural-Town  Relief 
Series  and  the  estimated  expenditures  for  the  component  types  of  relief  in  urban  and 
in  rural-town  areas,  see  Woofter,  T.J. ,  Jr.;  Aaronson,  Franklin, and  Mangus.  A.  R.: 
Relief  in  Urban  and  Rural-Town  Areas.  1932-1936.  Research  Bulletin,  Series  HI. 
No.  3.    (In  preparation)  Division  of  Social  Research,  W.  P.  A. 

»  Use  of  this  process  for  deriving  regional  estimates  similar  to  those  prepared  by  the 
W.  P.  A.  for  the  total  United  States  Involved  the  somew  hut  dubious  assumption  that 
the  sample  data  from  the  Urban  and  the  Rural-Town  Relief  Series  were  as  represen- 
tative for  each  region  as  the  combined  data  were  for  the  total  United  States.  Uon  - 
ever,  the  combined  regional  estimates  were  found  to  approumate  very  closely  the 
national  estimates  made  by  the  W.  P.  A. 


It  was  possible  from  these  figures  to  calculate  for  each 
type  of  direct  relief  the  percentage  given  to  the  urban 
and  the  percentage  given  to  the  rural-town  population 
in  each  region.  These  percentages — derived  from  the 
built-up  regional  estimates  based  on  sam[)ledata  in  the 
Urban  and  in  the  Rural-Town  Relief  Series — were  used 
as  a  biisis  for  the  division,  between  urban  and  rural- 
tdwii  relief  ftimilies,  of  the  amounts  of  direct  relief  dis- 
tributed in  each  region,  as  estimated  independently 
by  the  Government  agencies  administering  relief. 

More  exj)licitly,  direct  relief  distributed  under  the 
general  relief  program  of  the  Federal  E)niergency  Relief 
Administration,  general  relief  distributed  by  the  States 
and  localities  from  Jamiarj'  through  June  1936,  and  the 
imputed  value  of  surplus  commodities  '*  were  divided 
between  urban  and  rural-town  areas  according  to  the 
proportions  prevailing  during  1935-36  for  general  relief 
in  those  communities  reporting  data  to  the  Urban  and 
to  the  Rural-TowTi  Relief  Series.  Similarly,  pubUc 
assistance  extended  to  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  depend- 
ent children  was  divided  according  to  the  proportions 
prevailing  for  these  types  of  assistance  in  the  same 
reporting  communities.  Since  no  independent  esti- 
mates were  available  for  the  amount  of  private  relief 
distributed,  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  estimates  built 
up  for  urban  and  rural-town  areas  from  the  sample 
data  in  the  two  relief  series.  Emergency  grants  made 
by  the  Resettlement  Administration  were  distributed 
only  in  rural  communities  so  that  no  break  by  type  of 
community  was  necessar\^  for  this  type  of  relief. 

The  final  estimates  of  the  value  of  direct  relief  dis- 
tributed to  the  ten  population  groups — i.  e.,  to  the 
urban  and  to  the  rural-town  population  in  each  region — 
were  as  follows : 

T.^BLE   6A. — Estimated    amounts    of   direct    relief   distributed   to 
"urban"  and  to  rural-loan  population  in  five  regions, 1935-38 


Region 

Urban 

Rural-town 

New  England  ..                            

$59,108,000 

506.145,000 

3«.  185.000 

U.  47ft  000 

69,  594. 000 

U.  999. 000 

North  Central 

107,  725. 000 

South  

46,  207, 000 

Mountain  and  Plains 

40.  768. 000 

Pacific. 

14.  134. 000 

All  regions 

$6S5.  502.  000. 

$213.  833.  000 

Division  oF  Direct  Relief  Between 
Families  and  Single  Individuals 

It  was  next  necessary  to  divide  the  amount  of  direct 
relief  for  each  of  the  ten  population  groups  between  the 
families  and  the  single  individuals  that  received  relief 
during  the  period.  In  the  absence  of  any  specific  in- 
formation concerning  this  division,  an  arbitrary  ratio 
was  adopted,  based  on  such  general  information  as  was 

■*  Surplus  coiimiodities  were  distributetl  through  existing  relief  agencies  dispenMn^' 
general  relief,  so  that  it  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  division  as  betw*'<  n 
urban  and  rural-tow-n  areas  would  be  similar. 
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available  coticerniiif;  the  ratio  of  average  relief  benefits 
per  family  to  average  relief  benefits  per  single  individual. 
During  the  last  half  of  1935,  the  average  monthly 
benefit  per  family  case  iiniler  the  general  relief  program 
of  the  Federal  Emergency  Rehef  Administration  was 
approximately  double  the  average  benefit  per  nonfamily 
case.'-  Accordingly,  the  proportion  of  direct  relief 
going  to  families  in  each  of  the  ten  population  groups  was 


determined  hj  the  following  foi-mula: 


i+2f 


'  where  f 


equals  the  number  of  families  receiving  relief  and  i 
equals  the  number  of  single  individuals  receiving 
relief.'' 

On  the  basis  of  the  percentages  obtained  by  this 
formula,  direct  relief  was  allocated  to  families  and  to 
single  indiN-iduals  in  the  ten  population  groups  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  table. 

T.\BLE  7A. — Estimated  amounts  of  direct  relief  distributed  to 
families  and  to  single  individuals  in  "urban"  and  in  rural-town 
areas  in  five  regions,  19S5-36  . 


Region  and  type  of  community 

Direct  relief 
to  families 

Direct  relief 

to  single 
individuals 

Xew  England: 
Urban 

$50. 661.  noo 
4,  462.  &M 

424. 4.^3.  Ono 
95,  746.  000 

30,  757. 000 
42,769,000 

12,145,000 
32,451,000 

53, 184,  000 
n,  953, 000 

$S,  447,  000 

537,000 

North  Central: 

81,692,000 

Rural-town          

11,979,000 

South: 

6,428,000 

Rural-town 

3,438,000 

Mountain  and  Plains; 
Urban 

2,  324  000 

8, 317, 000 

Pacific: 

16,  410,  000 

Rural-town    .. 

2, 181,  000 

$758,  582,  000 

$140,753,000 

Addition  of  Direct  Relief 
to  Income  Distributions 

The  estimated  amoimts  of  direct  relief  distributed  to 
families  in  the  two  types  of  community  in  each  region 
were  now  added  to  the  income  distributions,  exclusive 
of  direct  rehef,  that  had  been  built  up  from  the  sample 
distributions  for  relief  families  contacted  in  the  Study 
of  Consumer  Purchases. 

As  indicated  above,  these  sample  distributions  had 
been  weighted  and  combined  into  10  distributions  repre- 
senting 2  degrees  of  urbanization  in  each  of  the  5  re- 
gions— i.  e.,  one  distribution  for  relief  families  living  on 
farms,  in  rural-nonfarm  areas,  and  in  small  cities,  and 
a  second  distribution  for  families  in  middle-sized  cities, 
in  large  cities,  and  in  metropohses. 

The  methods  used  in  adding  the  value  of  direct  relief 
to  these  income  distributions  were  necessarily  crude, 
and  involved  various  arbitrary  assumptions  based  upon 
very  fragmentary  evidence  from  available  relief  studies. 

i«  Ba<ied  on  monthly  data  on  case-loads  and  obligations  incurred  for  relief  as  reported 
to  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Division  of  Research,  Statistics 
and  Finance. 

"  For  method  of  determining  number  of  families  and  aiimber  of  single  individuals 
that  received  relief,  see  pp.  73-74. 


AVithout  attempting  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  reasons 
for  accepting  the  particular  assumptions  used,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  summarize  briefly  the  steps  taken,  as  follows: 

(1)  Relief  families  in  each  type  of  community  within 
a  region  were  divided  into  two  groups — those  that 
received  work  relief  only,  with  no  direct  relief  during 
the  schedule  year,  and  those  that  received  some  direct 
relief.  The  second  group  was  assumed  to  include  60 
percent  of  the  relief  families  and — in  the  absence  of  any 
specific  evidence  as  to  how  this  percentage  might  vary 
at  different  income  levels — 60  percent  of  the  relief 
families  at  each  income  level.  The  lower  income  levels 
would  presumabh'  contain  many  of  the  unemployable 
relief  cases,  largely  dependent  upon  direct  relief,  while 
the  upper  income  levels  would  include  large  families 
which  were  given  direct  rehef  at  some  time  during  the 
year  to  supplement  occasional  private  earnings  or  work 
relief  wages. 

(2)  Each  of  the  10  income  distributions  was  then 
split  into  2  frequency  distributions  by  di\Tiding  the 
number  of  relief  families  at  each  income  level  in  the 
proportions  of  40  and  60. 

(3)  The  distributions  for  famihes  assumed  to  have 
received  some  direct  relief  were  then  corrected  by 
adding  to  the  incomes  of  families  in  each  income  interval 
an  estimated  average  amount  of  direct  relief,  which 
would  in  the  aggregate  equal  the  estimated  total  amount 
of  direct  relief  distiibuted  to  all  families  in  the  group 
represented  by  the  distribution.  The  average  amount 
of  direct  relief  per  family  for  all  families  in  the  group 
was  first  determined  for  urban  and  rural-town  areas 
within  each  region,  by  dividing  the  estimated  total 
amount  of  direct  relief  distributed  by  the  total  number 
of  direct-relief  families  in  the  distribution. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  amount  of  direct  relief  per 
family  would  vary  by  income  level,  and  that  families 
with  relatively  low  incomes  exclusive  of  direct  rehef 
would  receive  more  than  the  average  for  the  group  as  a 
whole  while  those  with  relatively  high  incomes  would 
receive  less.  It  was  ileciiled,  therefore,  to  vary  the 
amounts  of  direct  rehef  per  family  from  approx-imately 
150  percent  of  the  average  at  the  lower  income  levels 
to  approximately  75  percent  of  the  average  at  the 
higher  income  levels  in  tlie  rehef  distribution. 

The  original  income  distributions  for  direct-relief 
famihes  were  tiien  shifted  upward  by  adding  to  the 
class  limits  of  each  $100  interval  the  average  amount  of 
direct  rehef  assigned  to  families  in  that  interval.  For 
example,  in  North  Central  rural-town  communities, 
families  that  had  been  in  the  income  interval,  $100  to 
$200,  were  shifted  to  a  new  income  intei-val  of  $300  to 
$400,  while  those  in  income  interval  $800  to  $it00  were 
moved  upward  to  an  income  interval  of  $925  to  $1,025. 

(4)  The  next  step  in  the  process  was  to  transform 
the  income  distributions  for  relief  families  into  $250 
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income  intervals,  in  order  to  place  them  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  distributions  for  nonrclief  families.  This 
transformation  was  necessary  both  for  the  new  distri- 
tions  for  direct-relief  families  and  for  the  distributions 
for  the  40  percent  of  the  relief  families  that  were  as- 
sumed not  to  have  received  any  direct  relief. 

For  the  latter  groups  it  was  possible  to  plot  the 
original  distributions  as  cumulative  curves  and  read  off 
tlie  frequencies  in  the  $2.50  income  intervals.  The 
new  distributions  for  direct-relief  families  were  not 
plotted  in  this  fashion,  because  the  addition  of  varying 
amounts  of  direct  relief  had  caused  some  overlapping 
in  the  class  intervals.  When  a  class  interval  included 
parts  of  two  $250  intervals  it  was  assumed  that  the 
families  were  evenly  distributed  within  the  interval 
and  the  frequencies  were  distributed  on  a  proportional 
basis. 

The  estimated  value  of  direct  relief  added  to  the 
income  distributions  for  relief  families  amounted  to 
less  than  23  percent  of  the  total  aggregate  income  of  re- 
lief families  from  all  sources.  The  proportion  of  direct 
relief  to  the  aggregate  income  of  relief  families  varied 
among  regions,  as  follows:  New  England,  19  percent; 
North  Central,  30  percent;  South,  9  percent;  Mountain 
and  Plains,  17  percent;  and  Pacific,  27  percent. 

Combinins  Distributions  for  Relief 
and  Nonrelief  Families 

With  the  distributions  for  relief  families  shifted  to 
$250  class  intervals,  it  was  possible  to  combine  them 
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with  the  distributions  for  nonrelief  families  by  adding  \ 
the  frequencies  at  each  income  level.  The  first  step 
in  this  procedure  was  to  merge  the  urban  and  the 
rural-town  relief  distributions  in  each  region,  since  this 
type-of-community  division  was  not  considered  of 
sufficient  interest  to  justify  its  retention  in  the  final 
figures  presented  in  the  report.  The  resulting  relief 
distribution  for  each  region  was  then  combined  with 
the  nonrelief  distribution,  to  give  a  single  distribution 
for  all  families  in  each  region. 

These  five  regional  distributions — and  the  nationa. 
distribution  derived  from  them — were  then  adjusted, 
on  the  basis  of  Federal  income  tax  returns,  to  allow 
for  underrepresentation  of  families  at  the  higher 
income  levels.  The  methods  of  making  tliis  adjust- 
ment are  described  in  a  later  section  of  this  appendix. 

As  indicated  above,  the  sample  data  for  relief 
families  from  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study  were  not 
available  by  occupational  group  or  by  family  size  at 
the  time  this  report  was  prepared.  Even  if  they  had  J 
been  available,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  im-  * 
possible,  to  find  a  satisfactory  basis  for  dividing  the 
amount  of  direct  relief  among  the  families  of  four  sizes 
and  among  the  various  occupational  groups,  and  for 
adding  this  direct  relief  income  to  the  income  from  other 
sources  included  in  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study 
data.  Because  of  these  limitations  in  the  available 
data,  it  was  not  possible  to  include  relief  families  with 
nonrelief  families  in  presenting  income  estimates  by 
family  size  and  by  occupational  group. 


SECTION  5.  THE  SAMPLE  DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR  SINGLE  INDIVIDUALS 


The  10  million  "single"  or  unattached  men  and 
women  comprise  almost  8  percent  of  tlie  1935-36  popu- 
lation. They  include  the  single  person  household — 
i.  e.,  the  census  one-person  family — lodgers  and  servants 
living  with  families,  and  single  persons  living  in  hotels, 
boarding  and  lodging  houses,  or  in  similar  quasi-family 
groups.  In  addition,  there  are  included  those  sons 
and  daughters  who  were  living  with  their  families  but 
who  maintained  a  separate  economic  status,  in  that 
they  did  not  pool  their  income  with  that  of  the  family.' 
For  reasons  indicated  in  Part  1,  the  institutional  groups 
in  the  population  have  been  treated  as  a  separate  type 
of  consumer  unit  and  unattached  individuals  belonging 
to  such  groups  have  not  been  included  in  the  distribution 
for  single  individuals.^ 

No  large  body  of  sample  data  on  the  incomes  of 
single  individuals  similar  to  that  for  families  was  avail- 
able from  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases.  The 
paucity  of  income  data  for  this  group  from  other 
sources  was  likewise  very  great.  Hence  in  budding  up 
the  estimated  income  distribution  for  single  individuals, 
it  was  necessary  to  rely  on  a  number  of  different  types 
of  sample  material,  usmg  one  as  a  check  against  the 
other.  The  final  distribution  for  single  individuals  is 
considered  subject  to  greater  error  than  that  for  families, 
and  should  be  regarded  as  a  rough  approximation  to  the 
situation  in  1935-36. 

Types  of  Data  Available  for 
EsMmating  Income  Distributions 

The  income  data  for  single  uulividuals  collected  ui 
the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  pertained,  for  the 
most  part,  to  one-person  families.  A  special  sample  of 
single  individuals  was  taken  in  four  cities — Chicago, 
Columbus,  Providence,  and  Portland — but  the  number 
of  schedules  collected  was  small,  amoimting  to  appro.xi- 
mately  2,500.  Suigle  individuals  were  included  in  the 
clipped  samples  in  a  nimiber  of  other  communities; 

>  In  1930,  the  one-per?on  families  numbered  2  4  million,  the  ItMlpers  and  servants 
5.8  million,  and  the  f^infzle  individuals  in  quHsi-family  groups  1.2  million.  The 
number  of  independent  sens  and  daughters  mis  estimated  in  this  study  to  have 
been  400,000  in  1935-36.  For  methods  cf  obtaining  the  jwpulation  \aeights  for  single 
Individuals,  see  Appendix  A,  sec.  6. 

» ,'^ee  ]'.  .'.  and  .Appen<!ix  A,  sec.  9 


these  data  were  too  scanty  to  be  useful.  An  additional 
sample  of  single  men  and  women  living  in  lodguig  houses 
and  hotels  was  taken  m  Chicago,  but  in  other  cities  the 
samples  were  predominantly  for  individuals  maintaining 
their  own  households. 

This  body  of  sample  data  therefore  could  not  be  used 
to  represent  the  pattern  of  incomes  of  all  single  individ- 
uals, because  a  distribution  of  lodgers  and  servants  by 
income  level  would  probably  be  lower  than  that  for  one- 
person  families,  and  because  the  distribution  for  one- 
person  families  would  be  too  hea\-ily  weighted  by 
women.  The  same  objection  applied  to  the  income 
data  for  single  indi\'iduals  collected  in  the  National 
Health  Survey.  It  was  therefore  decided  not  to  con- 
struct the  income  distribution  of  single  individuals  on 
the  basis  of  the  sample  data  from  the  two  studies,  but 
to  use  these  data  as  a  check  against  distributions  for 
single  men  and  women  derived  from  other  sources. 

In  estimating  the  distribution  by  income  level  of 
single  men  and  women  who  had  not  received  any  relief 
at  any  time  during  the  year,  six  types  of  material  were 
used: 

1.  Studies  of  thi;  earnings  of  women. 

2.  Studies  of  the  relative  size  of  the  earnings  of  men  and 
women. 

3.  Data  on  incomes  of  single  individuals  from  the  Study  of 
Consumer  Purchases. 

4.  Data  on  incomes  of  single  individuals  from  the  National 
Health  Survey. 

5.  Data  on  the  incomes  of  two-person  families  from  the 
Study  of  Consumer  Purchases,  and  the  distribution  by  income 
level  of  two-person  faniiUes  presented  in  this  report. 

6.  Federal  income  tax  data. 

It  was  not  possible,  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
information,  to  estimate  separate  distributions  for  each 
type  of  single  individual — e.  g.,  one-person  ftunilies, 
lodgers,  servants.  Neither  was  it  feasible  to  build  up 
separate  distributions  for  single  individuals  of  various 
color-nativity  groups  or  for  single  iiulividuals  living  in 
different  types  of  community  and  regions,  as  was  done 
for  families.  The  available  data  permitted  the  con- 
struction of  only  seven  component  distributions  for 
nonrelief  single  individuals — single  men  in  etuh  of  four 
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occupational  ijroups,  and  sin<rle  women  in  cacli  of  tliroo 
occupational  <j:roups.  In  aiiilition,  two  ilistrihntions 
were  prepared  for  those  single  individuals  who  had  re- 
ceived some  form  of  direct  or  work  relief  during  the 
year — one  for  single  men  and  one  for  single  women. 

Distributions  for  Nonrelief 
Single  Women 

The  iiiconie  distrihiifions  for  nonrelief  single  women 
were  constructed,  in  the  first  instunce,  on  the  basis  of 
earnings  data  obtained  fiom  xarious  sample  studies. 
Twelve  of  the  earnings  studies  were  conducted  by  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  I'nited  States  Department  of 
Labor,  and  one  by  the  United  States  Employment 
Service.     The  list  of  studies  used  is  as  follows: 

United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Women's  Bureau 
Bulletins.' 

No.     92.  Wage-Earning  Women  and  Industrial  Con- 
ditions of  1930  in  South  Bend  (Imliana), 
1932. 
No.  117.  The  Age  Factor  as  it  Relates  to  AVomen  in 

Business  and  the  Professions,  1934. 
No.  120.  TheEmploymentof  Women  in  Offices,  1934. 
No.  124.  Women  in  Arkansas  Industries,  1936. 
No.  125.  Employment    Conditions    in    Department 

Stores  in  1932-33,  1936. 
No.  126.  Women  in  Texas  Lidiistries,  1935. 
No.  127.  Hours    and    Eanimgs    in    Tobacco    Stem- 

meries,  1934. 
No.  132.   Women  "Wlio  Work  in  Offices,  1935. 
No.  133.  Emploj'ment  Conditions  in  Beauty  Shops, 

1935. 
No.  143.   Factors  Affecting  Wages  in   Power  Laun- 
dries, 1930. 
No.  149.   Employment  of  Women  in  Tennessee  Li- 

dustries,  1937. 
No.  150.  Women's  Emploj'ment   in   West   Virgmia, 
1937. 
L^nited  States  Employment  Service,  Special  Question- 
naire Survey  of  Public  Employment  Offices,  1937. 
These  particular  studies  were  selected  from  a  much 
larger  body  of  sample  material  because  they  contained 

'  The  approximate  number  of  cases  used  from  each  of  the  studies,  and  the  geographic 
area  and  date  covered  w  t  re  as  follows; 

Bulletin  No.  92,  2.500  cases,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  1930;  No.  117.  Ifi.OOO  ra.'*s,  members 
3f  the  National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  19:J0;  No. 
120,  42,000  cases.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Hartford,  Conn  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Atlanta, 
Oa.,  Chicago,  111.,  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1931  and  1932;  No.  124,  3.000 
cases,  Arkansas,  1932  and  1933;  No.  125,  6,800  cases,  10  cities  in  New  Jersey,  Little 
Koek  and  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Los  .\ngeles,  Calif.,  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland,  Calif.,  Seallle,  Wash.,  1932  and  1933;  No.  12(i,  11,000  cases,  Texas,  1932; 
No.  127, 5.000  ca.scs,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  l«:M;No.  132, 5,000  cases.  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Philadeljihia,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Oa.,  Chicago,  11!.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  1930  and  1931;  No.  13:),  1,300  cases,  Philadelfihia,  Pa.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1933  and  19.34;  No.  143,  3.000  cases,  Chicago,  111.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  1934;  No.  149,  24,000  ca.ses,Tenne,ssee,  1935;  No.  LW,  13,000  cases,  West 
Virginia,  1936;  I'.  S.  Employment  Service,  Special  Questionnaire  Survey  of  Public 
EmplojTnent  Offices,  study  of  prevailing  weekly  wage  rates  of  domestic  workers  in 
the  United  States,  made  in  1937  for  the  National  Income  Section,  Department  of 
Commerce. 


information  i^ppropriat(^  for  the  construction  of  fre- 
(|ueiicy  distributions  t)y  income  level,  and  because  they 
were  comparatively  recent.  Si.x  of  the  studies  were 
conducted  in  the  years  1934,  1935,  or  1936;  all  of  the  i 
studies  were  conducted  after  the  onset  of  the  depres-  \ 
sion  in  1929.  In  constructing  the  distributions  it  was 
possible,  in  many  cases,  to  supplement  the  published 
data  with  more  detailed  tabulations  from  tiie  work 
sheets  for  the  various  studies  which  were  made  avail- 
able by  the  Women's  Bureau. 

From  the  13  studies  listed,  there  were  derived  33 
frequency  distributions,  by  income  level,  for  single 
women  in  3  occupational  groups — wage-earning,  cleri- 
cal, and  business  anil  professional.  Thirteen  of  these 
distributions  were  for  wage-earning  women,^  19  for 
women  in  clerical  occupations,^  and  1  for  women  in 
business  and  professional  groups.'' 

Since  these  earnings  data  were  either  on  a  weekly  or  a 
monthly  basis  it  was  necessary,  as  a  first  step,  to  expand 
them  into  annual  earnings.  On  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion obtained  for  two-person  families  in  the  Study  of 
Consumer  Purchases,  it  was  assumed  that  the  average 
number  of  weeks  of  employment  was  50.  Though  it 
was  recognized  that  this  figure  was  probably  liigh,  it 
was  deemed  best  to  err  in  this  direction  because  of  the 
downward  bias  introduced  by  the  use  of  earnings 
instead  of  income  data. 

The  weekly  earnings  data  were  multiplied  by  50,  and 
cumulative  curves  were  plotted  for  the  resulting  fre- 
quency distributions.  The  frequencies  were  read  off 
for  the  same  $250  intervals  used  for  the  family  distri- 
butions, except  that  the  highest  interval  was  for 
$5,000  and  over.  A  percentage  distribution  was  cal- 
culated for  each  of  the  33  distributions. 

The  13  percentage  distributions  for  wage-earning 
women  were  then  averaged,  by  income  level,  with  each 
distribution  given  an  equal  weight.  The  same  pro- 
cedure was  followed  for  the  19  distributions  for  clerical 
women.  Because  of  the  heterogeneity  of  the  data,  its 
scattered  geographic  character,  and  the  difl'erences  in 
sample  coverage,  any  particular  scheme  of  weighting 
would  have  been  as  arbitrary  as  the  straight  averages, 
and  would  have  insured  no  better  results. 

The  resulting  distributions  for  the  three  occupational 
groups  were  smoothed  and  were  then  weighted  by  the 
total  number  of  single  women  in  each  of  the  occupa- 
tional groups  in  1935-36.'  The  weighted  frequency 
distributions  were  then  added  together  by  income  level 
to  obtain  a  preliminary  distribution  for  all  single  w^omen. 

<  Women's  Bureau,  I'.  S.  Depiu-tment  of  Labor,  Bulletins  92,  124.  125,  127,  133,  143, 
149,  l.W.  U.  S.  Emi)loyment  Service,  S|>ecial  Questionnaire  Survey  of  Public  Em- 
ployment offices. 

»  Women's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bulletins  117,  130,  124,  125,  1-26, 
1.12,  149,  150. 

*  Women's  Bureau,  t'.  S.  l)eparlment  of  Labor.  Bulletin  117. 

"  For  method  of  obtaining  these  population  weights,  see  p.  79. 
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Distributions  for  Nonrelief  Single  Men 

Preliminary  distributions  for  single  men  in  wage- 
earning,  clerical,  and  business  and  professional  groups 
were  derived,  in  the  first  instance,  by  adjusting  the 
smoothed  distributions  for  single  women  in  these  same 
occupational  groups  on  the  basis  of  relationships  found 
to  exist  between  the  earnings  of  women  and  men. 
Such  a  procedure  was  necessitated  by  the  lack  of 
separate  sample  earnings  data  for  single  men. 

On  the  basis  of  various  studies,  the  following  general 
relationships  between  the  earnings  of  men  and  women 
were  assumed  to  e.xist:' 

1.  Earnings  of  women  in  the  wage-earning  group  equal  to 
approximately  60  percent  of  the  earnings  of  men  in  that  group; 

2.  Earnings  of  women  in  the  clerical  group  equal  to  approxi- 
matelj-  75  percent  of  the  earnings  of  men  in  that  group; 

3.  Earnings  of  women  in  the  business  and  professional  groups 
equal  to  approximately  90  percent  of  the  earnings  of  men  in 
those  groui)s. 

These  relationships  were  used  to  construct  three 
income  distribution  curves  for  men,  wliich  were  similar 
to  those  for  women  except  that  they  were  shifted 
slightly  to  the  higher  income  levels.'  The  curves  for 
men  in  each  of  the  three  occupational  groups  were 
smoothed  and  the  percent  was  read  oti'  for  each  of  the 
usual  income  intervals,  the  highest  interval  again  being 
$5,000  and  over. 

The  estimated  numbers  of  single  men  in  the  1935-36 
population  belonging  to  the  wage-earning,  the  clerical, 
and  the  business  and  professional  groups  were  then 
distribvited  by  income  level  according  to  the  appropriate 
percentage  distributions.'*' 

Single  men  who  belonged  in  the  farming  group  were 
distributed  by  income  level  on  the  basis  of  the  per- 
centage distribution  for  two-person  farm  families  from 
the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases.  The  weighted 
distribution  for  the  farm  group  was  then  added  to  those 
for  single  men  in  the  other  occupational  groups  to  obtain 
one  distribution  by  income  level  for  all  single  men. 

Adjustment  of  Nonrelief  Distributions 

The  earnings  data,  upon  which  the  preliminary 
distributions  for  single  mdividuals  were  based,  were 
deficient  in  several  respects,  and  it  was  therefore  essen- 
tial that  the  distributions  be  checked  against  data 
from  other  sources.  It  was  necessary,  especially  for 
the  higher  income  levels,  to  correct  the  earnings 
distributions  so  that  they  would  represent  income  from 
all  sources.  Comparisons  with  other  available  data 
were  also  needed  because  the  sample  studies  that  were 

8  BuUetin  152,  Diflferences  in  the  Earnings  of  Women  and  Men,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Women's  Bureau.  1938;  see  also  the  other  studies  of  fhe  Women's  Bureau 
listed  above. 

•  For  example,  if  10  percent  of  single  women  in  the  clerical  group  received  less  than 
$500  during  the  year,  the  same  percient  of  single  men  in  this  group  were  assumed  to 
have  received  less  than  $«ifi6  during  the  year. 

■'^  For  method  of  obtaining  these  population  weights,  see  p.  79. 


used  included  data  for  wuineii  who  were  members  of 
economic  families,  as  well  as  for  women  who  were  not 
living  in  family  groups.  The  distribution  for  single 
men,  in  particular,  required  careful  checking  because  of 
the  arbitrary  assumptions  involved  in  its  construction. 

Adjustment  on  the  Basis  of 
Two-Person  Family  Distribution 

The  percentage  distribution  for  all  single  men  was 
first  compared  with  that  for  two-person  families  in  the 
United  States.  The  two  curves  showed  marked  simi- 
larities although,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  distribu- 
tion for  single  men  showed  a  greater  concentration  in 
the  lower  income  levels.  On  the  basis  of  this  compari- 
son the  distribution  for  single  men  was  smoothed  and 
altered  slightly. 

Correction  by  Income  Tax  Data 

As  in  tlie  case  of  families,  it  was  necessary  to  correct 
the  income  distribution  for  suigle  individuals  because 
of  underrepresentation  at  the  higher  income  intervals. 
Federal  income  tax  data  for  1935,  adjusted  by  methods 
described  below,"  were  used  to  obtain  separate  dis- 
tributions by  income  level  for  single  men  and  for  single 
women  in  the  income  classes  above  $3,000. 

The  distributions  for  single  men  and  single  women 
were  first  corrected  by  adding  at  the  income  class  $5,000 
and  over  the  additional  number  of  cases  showTi  by  the 
income  tax  data  to  have  belonged  in  this  class."  The 
data  above  $5,000  were  classified  into  the  13  income 
intervals  shown  in  table  15. 

The  income  tax  data  were  less  rehable  for  the  income 
classes  between  $3,000  and  $5,000  than  for  the  higher 
intervals,  because  they  were  estimated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  from  only  a  sample  of  the  total 
number  of  returns.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the 
preliminary  distributions  for  single  men  and  women 
were  based  on  earnings  data  rather  than  on  income  data 
made  it  desirable  to  check  the  distributions  in  these 
middle  income  intervals  against  other  information. 
The  income  curves  for  men  and  women  were  therefore 
compared  above  $3,000  with  the  corresponding  curves 
based  on  income  tax  data.  The  curves  based  on  the 
two  sources  of  data  were  similar,  both  for  single  men 
and  for  single  women,  although  the  distributions  based 
on  earnings  data  were  somewhat  lower.  Accordingly, 
the  distributions  were  smoothed  and  the  proportions 
in  income  classes  above  $3,000  raised. 

ComparisonWitb  Data  for 

Single  Individuals  From  Other  Studies 

The  income  distributions  for  single  individuals  were 
next  compared  with  the  distributions  for  this  group 
shown  by  data  from  the  Xatiomd  Health  Survey  and 
from  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases. 

"  For  methods  of  adjusting  the  Federal  income  tax  dala.  and  of  correcling  the 
distributions  by  this  dala,  see  p.  87. 
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In  the  case  of  the  National  Ilealtli  Survey,  the  sample 
data  for  single  indivichials  were  not  classified  by  sex, 
and  were  available  for  oidy  four  broad  income  classes — 
under  $1,000,  $1,000  to  $2,000,  $2,000  to  $3,000,  and 
$3,000  and  over.  The  sample  percentage  distributions 
for  cities  of  the  same  size  range  in  tiie  same  region  were 
averaged,  each  distribution  being  given  equal  weight. 
The  resulting  distributiotis  were  combined  by  weighting 
tiiem  by  the  number  of  single  indiviihials  in  tlie  1935-36 
population  living  in  each  size  of  city  within  each  region. 

This  distribution  was  compared  with  the  distribution 
for  single  individuals  obtained  in  the  present  study 
before  correction  by  income  ta.x  data.  The  comparison 
showed  a  greater  concentration  of  incomes  below  $1,000 
in  the  National  Health  Survey  data.  The  differences  in 
the  definitions  of  mcome,  in  tlie  methods  of  obtaining 
the  estimates,  and  in  the  year  covered  may  well  have 
accounted  for  this  discrepancy.'^  These  differences, 
which  resulted  in  a  lower  distribution  for  the  Health 
Survey  sample,  were  apparently  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  more  than  offset  the  upward  bias  introduced  by  the 
fact  that  the  Health  Survey  included  only  single-person 
householders  in  its  sample. 

In  view  of  these  results,  and  the  differences  in  cover- 
age and  in  definition,  it  was  concluded  that  no  revision 
in  the  income  distribution  for  single  individuals  was 
desirable.  A  comparison  of  the  distribution  with  the 
distribution  shown  by  the  data  for  single  individuals 
contacted  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  led  to 
the  same  conclusion. 

Distributions  for  Relief 
Single  Individuals 

The  income  distributions  for  single  men  and  women 
who  received  direct  or  work  relief  at  any  time  during  the 
year  were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  relationships  shown 
between  the  distributions  and  between  the  average  in- 


"  See  p.  69. 


comes  of  relief  and  nonrelief  families.  They  were 
checke<l  against  income  data — not  entirely  compara- 
ble—  for  one-person  relief  cases  shown  in  various  studies 
made  by  tlie  Division  of  Social  Kesearch  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration. 

The  ratio  of  the  incomes  of  relief  famiUes  to  the  in- 
comes of  nonrehef  families  was  adjusted  before  being 
applied  to  single  individuals,  on  the  assumptions  that  a 
larger  jji-oportion  of  single  inilividuals  were  unemploy- 
able and  that  single  men  and  women  were  less  able  to 
supplement  the  direct  relief  they  received  with  work 
relief  or  iiuh>pendcnt  earnings  than  were  families.  The 
income  distribution  constructed  for  relief  single  indi- 
viduals was  therefore  lower  in  relation  to  that  for  non- 
relief  single  individuals  than  was  the  distribution  for 
relief  families  in  relation  to  that  for  nonrelief  families. 

The  percentage  distributions  that  were  used  in  dis- 
tributing relief  single  individuals  by  income  level  were 
as  follows:  for  women,  37  percent  under  $2.50,  35  per- 
cent between  $250  and  $500,  23  percent  between  $500 
and  $750,  and  5  percent  between  $750  and  $1,000;  and 
for  men,  32  percent  under  $250,  31  percent  between 
$250  and  $500,  28  percent  between  $500  and  $750,  and 
9  percent  between  $750  and  $1,000. 

These  estimated  distributions  for  reUef  single  indi- 
\nduals  are  obviously  subject  to  a  considerable  margin 
or  error,  but  since  they  represent  only  15  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  single  indi\dduals  the  possible  error  in 
the  national  distribution  is  considerably  less. 

Combining  the  Relief  and  the  Nonrelief  Distributions 

The  income  distribution  of  single  men  who  had  not 
received  any  relief  during  the  year  was  combined  with 
that  for  rehef  single  men  by  adding  the  frequencies  in 
the  two  distributions  at  each  income  level.  The  same 
procedure  was  followed  for  single  women.  The  result- 
ing distributions  for  all  single  men  and  for  all  single 
women  were  then  combined  to  yield  one  distribution 
for  all  single  individuals. 


SECTION   6.   POPULATION   WEIGHTS   FOR  THE   SAMPLE 

DISTRIBUTIONS 


The  population  weights  necessary  for  extending  the 
sample  income  distributions  to  cover  all  consumers  in 
the  United  States  were  obtained  by  dividing  the  esti- 
mated population  on  January  1, 1936,into  homogeneous 
groups  corresponding  to  those  into  which  the  sample 
income  data  were  classified.  The  date  of  January  1, 
1936  was  chosen  because  it  was  the  midpoint  of  tiie 
12-month  period  covered  by  the  study. 

The  primary  division  of  the  population  was  among 
the  tliree  major  types  of  consumer  units — members  of 
families  of  two  or  more  persons,  single  individuals,  and 
members  of  institutional  groups.  Families  were  further 
subdivided  by  region,  by  type  of  community,  by  color 
and  nativity,  by  composition — i.  e.,  into  normal  fa- 
milies (with  both  husband  and  wife)  and  broken  families 
— and  by  relief  status.'  Nonrelief  families  were  still 
further  subdivided,  once  according  to  family-size 
groups  and  again  according  to  occupation.  Single  indi- 
^-iduals  were  divided  by  sex,  by  relief  status,  and  by 
occupational  group;  and  institutional  residents  by 
region,  and  by  type  of  institution  or  quasi-institutional 
group  within  each  region. 

The  basis  of  the  various  break-downs  and  the  steps 
followed  in  obtaining  the  population  weights  for  the 
sample  distributions  are  described  here  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  carried  out.  The  limitations  of  the 
available  source  material  dictated  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  methods  used  and  the  sequence  followed. 

Population  by  Type  oF  Consumer 
Unit  Within  Each  Resion 

Estimates  of  the  total  population  and  of  the  farm 
population  on  January  1 ,  1936,  were  available,  by  States, 
from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  re- 
spectively.^ These  two  sets  of  State  estimates  were 
used  to  ascertain  the  total  farm  and  the  total  nonfarm 


'  For  defiuitions  of  theM  classifications,  see  Appendix  A,  sec.  1. 

'  U.  S.  De[)artment  of  rommerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Estimated  Population 
of  the  United  States  by  Sii-Months  Periods  From  January  1,  1930,  to  July  1. 1936. 
Release  of  January  21,  1937.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agrictilture,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  Farm  Population  Estimates,  January  1,  1937.  Release  of  June 
24,1937. 


population  in  each  of  the  five  geographic  regions  shown 
in  chart  10.^ 

Institutional  Residents 

The  numbers  of  institutional  residents  in  the  farm 
and  in  the  nonfarm  population  in  each  region  were  then 
estimated  and  deducted  from  the  above  figures.  The 
total  institutional  population  in  each  region  was  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  data  from  the  source  materials 
listed  on  page  92  below.  The  proportions  shown  by  the 
1930  Census  for  institutional  residents  living  on  farms 
and  in  nonfarm  areas  in  each  region  were  used  to  di\-ide 
the  estimated  1936  institutional  population  into  farm 
and  nonfarm  groups.* 

Single  Individuals  and 
Members  of  Families 

The  farm  and  the  nonfarm  populations  in  each  region, 
exclusive  of  institutional  residents,  were  now  separated 
into  two  groups — single  individuals  and  persons  living 
in  families.  This  break  was  made  according  to  the  pro- 
portions of  single  individuals  and  persons  in  families  in 
1930,  as  derived  from  the  census  data  for  the  farm  and 
for  the  nonfarm  population  in  each  region.^  An  adjust- 
ment was  made  at  a  later  stage  in  the  work  to  take 
account  of  those  sons  and  daughters  who  were  living 
with  their  parents  but  were  not  members  of  the  eco- 
nomic family  as  defined  in  this  study.* 

Family  Members  by  Type  of  Community 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  persons  in  farm  families 
in  each  region  were  obtained  in  the  process  of  separating 
the  farm  population  into  single  individuals  and  persons 
in  families.  The  division  of  tiie  total  number  of  non- 
farm  familj'  members  in  each  region  among  the  other 
types  of  community — rural  nonfarm,  small  cities, 
middle-sized  cities,  large  cities,  and  metropolises — was 
made  by  assuming  the  percentage  relationships  that 

>  For  States  included  in  the  various  regions,  see  pp.  42-13. 

*  The  number  of  institutional  residents  in  1930  was  determined  by  combining  the 
following  qua.^i-family  groujis  reported  by  the  Census:  persons  in  institutions,  in 
crews  on  vessels,  in  labor  camps,  and  In  military  and  naval  posts.  For  method  used 
in  dividing  institutional  population  by  tyite  of  institutional  group,  see  p.  92. 

'  For  method  of  obtaining  number  of  single  individuals  in  1930,  see  pp.  77-78. 

•  For  explanation,  see  pp.  76-77. 
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were  sliuwu  by  llie  i;t30  Census.'  It  slmuld  bo  iiolecl 
tliat  the  population  weiglits  for  rural  nonfarm  areas 
included  nonftirni  fiunilics  lixinii  in  ojx'ii  country  as  well 
as  in  viliai;es,  altiiou<;l\  tlie  sample  ilistributiDns  ajjainst 
which  tliey  were  applied  included  data  from  village 
families  onl\-. 

Families  by  Region  and 
Type  of  Community 

Having  determined,  for  each  type  of  community 
within  each  region,  the  total  number  of  persons  living 
in  families,  the  next  step  was  to  convert  these  persons 
into  family  units. 

Data  from  the  ]9'M)  Census  were  first  used  to  calculate 
the  average  size  of  family  in  each  type  of  community 
within  each  region.  But  the  average  size  of  family  in 
the  I'nited  States  has  been  declining  since  1900  by  tiie 
absolute  amount  of  two-tenths  of  a  person  each  decade. 
Since  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  trend  has 
continued  during  the  present  decade,  it  was  necessary 
to  reduce  somewhat  the  averages  shown  by  the  1930 
Census  to  avoid  underestimating  the  nimiber  of  families 
in  the  1936  population.  In  line  with  suggestions  made 
by  the  Census  Bureau,  the  1930  average  size  of  family 
in  the  United  States  was  assumed  to  have  decreased 
from  4.1  to  4.0  by  1936.  The  average  size  of  family  in 
each  type  of  community  within  each  region  was  reduced 
in  the  same  proportion,  or  2.4  percent  below  the  1930 
average. 

The  number  of  families  in  each  degree  of  urbanization 
in  each  region  was  then  obtained  by  dividing  the  esti- 
mated family  population  for  193G  by  the  adjusted 
average  size  of  family. 

It  should  be  noted  that  both  the  family  population 
and  the  average  size  of  family  used  in  determining  the 
number  of  families  in  each  degree  of  urbanization  in 
each  region  were  based  on  the  census  definition  of  a 
family  rather  than  on  the  definition  of  the  economic 
family  used  in  this  study.  This  procedure  was  un- 
avoidable, and  is  considered  justifiable,  since  there  is 
no  reason  to  assume  that  the  number  of  economic 
fanulies  would  be  appreciably  different  from  the  number 
of  census  families.* 

Families  by  Color  and 
Nativity  Group 

Families  in  each  type  of  community  in  each  region 
were  next  divided  among  the  four  color  and  nativity 
groups:  native-born  white,  foreign-born  white,  Negro, 
and  other  color.  Recent  estimates  of  the  color- 
nativity  distribution  of  the  population  for  the  total 

'  For  definitions  of  these  various  types  of  c'<tramunity,  see  .\pi)endix  A,  sec.  1. 

•  The  number  of  census  families  would  be  reduced  only  to  the  extent  Ihjit  the 
adjustment  for  sons  or  daughters  living  at  home  but  not  pooling  their  inoomes  in  tli  e 
common  family  fund  left  only  one  member  of  the  family  group.  The  average  size  of 
census  family,  however,  would  be  appreciably  larger  than  the  average  size  of  the 
economic  family.    For  explanation  of  this  point,  see  p.  7". 


United  States  were  available  from  a  study  made  by  the 
population  committee  of  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee. A  comparisoti  of  tliese  figures  with  tiiose  show^l 
by  the  1930  Census  indicated  that  the  principal  change 
that  had  occurred  was  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
foreign-born  whites  in  the  |)opulation  from  10.9  i)ercent 
to  9.4  percent  of  tlie  total.  The  same  relative  reduc- 
tion— 13.8  percent  of  the  1930  figure — was  applied 
uniformly  to  the  i)roportioiis  of  foreigii-borti  white 
families  in  each  type  of  coninumity  within  each  region 
as  shown  by  the  1930  Census.  The  absolute  difference 
between  the  percentages  of  foreign-born  whites  in  the 
2  years  was  added  to  the  1930  percentage  of  native-born 
whites  in  the  same  area  to  obtain  the  1936  percentage 
for  that  group.  The  proportions  of  Negro  and  of 
other  color  families  remained  the  same  as  those  shown 
by  the  1930  Census. 

The  division  of  farm  antl  rural  nonfaiTii  families  by 
color  and  nativity  groups  was  necessary,  for  obtaining 
population  weights,  only  in  the  Southern  Region.  For 
this  region,  the  total  number  of  farm  and  of  rural  non- 
farm  Negro  and  other  color  families  were  applied 
as  population  weights  against  the  sample  income  dis- 
tributions for  Negro  normal  families,  while  the  total 
number  of  native-bom  and  foreign-born  wiiites  were 
applied  as  population  weights  against  the  sample  in- 
come distributions  for  native-white  normal  families. 
In  other  regions,  the  total  number  of  farm  and  of  rural 
nonfarm  families  were  applied  as  population  weights 
against  the  sample  income  distributions  for  native- 
white  normal  families. 

Farm  Families  by  Type  of  Farming 

Population  weights  for  the  farm  sample  distributions 
were  obtained  by  dividing  all  tlie  farm  families  in  the 
United  States  according  to  the  principal  types  of  farm- 
ing represented  by  the  sample  data  used  from  the  Study 
of  Consumer  Purchases.  The  di\4sion  of  families  was 
made  along  State  boundary  lines  with  all  the  farm 
families  in  a  given  State  assigned  to  the  same  group, 
on  the  basis  of  the  type  of  farming  prevailing  in  the 
State  as  a  whole.  The  total  number  of  farm  families 
in  the  States  assigned  to  each  type-of-farming  group 
was  used  as  the  population  weight  for  the  sample  dis- 
tribution representing  that  type  of  farming.' 

For  the  Southern  States  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
separate  population  weights  for  operator  and  for  share- 
cropper families  in  each  of  the  three  color  groups — 
white,  Negro  and  other  color.  The  1935  Agricul- 
tural Census  furnished  the  basis  of  this  tenure  break 
within  the  white  and  the  Negro  groups.  The  tenure 
break  for  other  color  families  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  proportions  showm  for  Negro  families.'" 

« .^ee  summary  tatmlations  in  tables  l.\  and  3.\. 

10  For  definitions  of  oj^rator  and  sharecropper,  see  footnote  U,  p.  43. 
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Families  by  Normal  and 
Broken  Composition 

The  division  of  families  according  to  normal  or  broken 
composition  "  was  carried  through  only  for  native- 
white  families  in  urban  communities  in  each  region  and 
for  Negro  families  in  Southern  urban  communities  and 
in  North  Central  large  cities  and  metropolises.  Since 
sample  income  data  were  not  available  for  broken 
families  living  in  villages  and  in  most  of  the  farm  areas, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  obtain  separate  population 
weights  for  normal  and  for  broken  families  in  these 
types  of  community.  Similarly,  no  population  weights 
were  required  for  normal  and  broken  families  in  other 
color  and  nativity  groups,  i.  e.,  the  foreign-bom 
white,  the  other  color,  or — in  areas  where  thej'^  were 
not  included  in  the  regular  sample — for  the  Negro 
group. '- 

Tlie  division  between  native-white  normal  and  native- 
white  broken  families  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
proportions  of  normal  and  broken  families  found  in 
28  of  the  cities  covered  by  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Purchases.  Because  the  percentage  of  the  total  popu- 
lation covered  by  the  sample  in  each  of  these  cities 
was  much  smaller  for  broken  families  than  for  normal 
families,  it  was  necessary-  to  multiply  the  number 
of  broken  families  in  each  sample  community  by  a 
step-up  factor  before  computing  the  proportions  of 
normal  and  of  broken  families.  Thus  if  the  regular 
sampling  coverage  for  native-white  normal  families  in 
a  given  city  was  10  percent,  while  the  coverage  for 
other  families  was  only  5  percent,  it  was  necessary  to 
multiply  the  number  of  broken  families  in  the  sample 
by  two.'^ 

The  percentage  of  native-white  families  that  were 
normal — i.  e.,  contained  both  husband  and  wife — was 
then  obtained  for  each  city  by  dividing  the  number  of 
normal  families  in  the  sample  by  the  total  of  normal 
families  plus  the  stepped-up  number  of  broken  families. 
When  there  was  more  than  one  sample  of  any  type  of 
community  in  the  same  region,  the  percentages  for  the 
various  cities  were  averaged  to  obtain  the  percentage 
figures  finally  used  to  det€nnine  for  each  type  of  com- 


"  For  definitions  of  normal  and  broken  families,  see  p.  43. 

12  Where  sample  income  data  were  available  for  families  in  these  groups,  they  were 
pooled  and  one  sample  income  distribution  obtained  for  all  such  nonrelief  families  in 
the  community  sampled.  An  exception  to  this  practice  was  made  in  the  case  of 
foreign-born  whites  in  North  Central  large  cities  and  metropolises,  where  separate 
income  distributions  were  obtained  for  this  group.    See  p.  54. 

■>  Step-up  factors  used  to  bring  the  clipped  sample  data  for  broken  families  up  to  the 
coverage  of  the  regular  sample  data  for  normal  families  were  as  follows;  Chicago,  III., 
8.60;  Providence,  R.  I..  6  10;  Columbus.  Ohio,  14.78;  .Atlanta.  Oa.,  17.17;  Denver,  Colo. 
6.91;  Portland,  Oreg.,  14.62;  Haverhill.  Mass.,  4.35;  New  Britain.  Conn,  4.21 ;  Muncie, 
Ind.,  13.90;  New  Castle,  Pa.,  8.42;  Springfield,  111.,  8.72;  Dubuque.  Iowa,  12.61;  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  16.29;  Mobile,  Ala.,  14.20;  Butte,  Mont..  14.50;  Pueblo,  Colo.,  12.82; 
Aberdeen-Hoquiam,  Wash..  12.97;  Bellingham,  Wash.,  6.02;  Everett,  Wash.,  15.67; 
Wallingford.  Conn,  8.18;  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  4.61;  Connellsville,  Pa,  4.79;  Logans  port, 
Ind.,  6.29;  Peru.  Ind  .  6.32;  Mattoon,  111.,  4.95;  Albany,  Ga.,  9.71;  Qastonia,  N.  C, 
6.00;  Billings.  Mont.  2.87. 
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munity  within  each  region  the  number  of  normal  and 
the  number  of  broken  native-white  families.''' 

In  eacli  of  the  three  sizes  of  cities  in  the  South  and  in 
metropolises  and  large  cities  in  the  North  Central  Re- 
gion the  numbers  of  normal  and  of  broken  Negro  fami- 
lies were  obtained  in  the  same  way. 

The  above  methods  were  adopted  because  no  census 
data  were  available  for  dividmg  famiUes  according  to 
normal  or  broken  composition.  The  latest  available 
figures  were  for  1930  and  were  not  in  sufficient  detail 
to  meet  the  needs  of  this  study.  The  estimated  propor- 
tions of  normal  and  broken  families  in  urban  commun- 
ities in  each  region  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

T.^BLE  8A. — Proportions  of  normal  and  broken  tirban  families  in 
two  color-nativity  groiipt:,  by  region  and  type  of  community,^ 
1935-36 


Region  and  type  of  community 


New  England: 

Large  cities 

Middle-sized  cities,. 

.^mall  cities 

North  Central: 

Metropolises 

Large  cities.. 

Middle-sized  cities.. 

Small  cities 

South; 

Large  cities , 

Middle-sized  cities.. 

Small  cities 

Mountain  and  Plains; 

Large  cities 

Middle-sized  cities.. 

Small  cities 

Pacific: 

Large  cities 

Middle-sized  cities.. 

Small  cities 


Native-white 

Negro 

Normal 
families 

Broken 
families 

Normal 
families 

Broken 
families 

Percent 
76.6 
79.1 
82.6 

81.8 
78.4 
81.2 
81.1 

80.2 

78  7 
82.4 

79.9 
79.6 
81.5 

80.7 
80.6 
80.6 

Percent 
23.4 
20.9 
17.4 

18.2 
21.6 
18.8 
18.9 

19.8 
21.3 
17.6 

20.1 
■20.4 
18.5 

19.3 
19.4 
19.4 

Percent 

Perctvt 

70.5 
76.9 

29.5 
23.1 

62.9 
68.7 
67.5 

37.1 
31.3 
32.5 

'  For  definition  of  each  type  of  community,  see  p.  43. 

Families  by  Relief  Status 

Tiie  separation  of  relief  and  nonreUef  families  in  the 
various  color  and  nativity  groups  within  each  type  of 
community  in  each  region  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
proportions  shown  bj'  data  from  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Purchases  and  also  from  the  National  Health  Survey 
conducted  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  vService. 
The  studies  covered  appro.ximately  the  same  period, 
and  both  defined  a  relief  family  as  one  that  had  re- 
ceived any  form  of  assistance  from  a  public  or  private 
agency  at  any  time  during  the  scho(hile  year,  so  that 
the  data  were  comparable.'^ 

For  each  sample  community  in  the  Study  of  Con- 
sumer Purchases,  the  percent  of  families  that  had  re- 
ceived   relief   was   calculated    for   each   color-nativity 

i<  Each  city  was  given  enmd  weight  in  this  procedure.  In  the  case  of  small  cities  in 
the  New  England  and  in  the  Mountain  and  Plains  Regions  there  was  only  one 
sample  city  for  which  the  percent  of  normal  families  was  avaiL'ible.  The  percent 
for  this  city  was  averageil  with  the  percent  of  nonnal  timilies  in  the  middle-sized 
cities  in  the  region  and  the  re-sult  u.sed  as  representative  of  small  cities.  In  the  case 
of  the  Pacific  Region  there  was  no  small  city  for  which  the  percent  of  normal  families 
was  available:  the  percent  in  middle-sized  cities  was  used  as  representative  of  small 
cities  as  well 

1*  For  explanation  of  the  n'lief  classification,  seep.  42, 
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group,  with  separate  percents  for  normal  and  for  broken 
families  whenovor  tlio  siiin])lo  income  data  for  any  group 
had  been  classified  in  that  manner.'* 

The  relief  percents  for  urban  communities,  as  de- 
rived from  the  Consumer  Purchases  data,  were  adjusted 
by  means  of  the  relief  percents  for  71  cities  included  in 
the  National  Health  Survey.  The  two  studies  showed 
very  similar  percentajies  for  communities  of  the  same 
degree  of  urbanization  within  a  region,  so  that  the 
adjustments  were  relatively  minor. 

The  data  from  the  National  Health  Survey  did  not 
jneld  separate  relief  percents  for  normal  and  broken 
families,  or  for  every  color  and  nativity  group.  For  38 
cities,  the  relief  percents  were  available  for  all  color  and 
nativity  groups  combined,  and  for  33  cities  they  were 
available  for  all  white  famiUes  and  for  all  Negro  plus 
other  color  families.  In  order  to  average  the  percents 
from  the  two  studies,  by  type  of  community  within  each 
region,  it  was  first  necessary  to  place  them  on  a  com- 
parable basis.  This  was  done  as  follows :  The  number  of 
relief  families  in  each  color  and  nativity  group  in  each 
degree  of  urbanization  in  a  region  was  first  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study  percentages. 
Relief  percents  were  then  calculated  for  all  color  and 
nativity  groups  combined,  or  as  separate  percents  for  all 
white  famihes  and  for  all  Negro  and  other  color  families. 
This  done,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  corrected  relief 
percent  for  cities  of  the  same  degree  of  urbanization 
within  each  region  by  averaging  the  percents  from  the 
two  studies.  The  percent  from  each  study  was  weighted 
in  accordance  with  the  niunber  of  cities  of  a  given  size 
and  region  covered  by  the  sample  data  from  each  study. 

The  corrected  percents  were  then  used  to  determine 
the  number  of  relief  families  in  each  degree  of  urbani- 
zation within  each  region.  These  families  were  allo- 
cated to  the  various  color-nativity  groups  and  to  normal 
and  broken  families  within  a  group  according  to  the 
proportions  of  relief  families  in  these  groups  shown  by 
the  Consumer  Purchases  Study.'"     The  estimated  per- 

i«  Thus  in  North  Central  large  cities  and  metropolise.s,  relief  percents  were  calcu- 
lated for  native-white  normal,  native-white  broken,  Nepro  normal,  Negro  broken, 
and  foreign-bom  white  families.  In  urban  communities  in  the  South,  relief  percents 
were  calculated  for  native-white  normal,  Negro  normal,  Negro  broken,  and  the  com- 
bined group  of  native-white  broken  and  foreign-bom  white  families.  The  percent  of 
all  Negro  families  that  received  relief  was  used  as  the  reli^^f  percent  for  the  other  color 
group  in  the  above  communities.  In  urban  communities  in  the  New  England,  the 
Mountain  and  Plains  and  the  Pacific  Regions,  and  in  middle-sized  and  small  cities 
in  the  North  Central  Region,  reliefpercents  were  calculated  for  native-white  normal, 
for  native-white  broken  and  for  the  combined  group  of  foreign-born  white,  Negro  and 
other  color  families,  both  normal  and  broken.  For  village  and  farm  communities 
in  all  regions  except  the  South,  the  relief  percent  for  native-white  normal  families  was 
used  for  all  color -nativit  y  and  family  composition  groups  combined.  For  village  and 
farm  communities  in  the  South,  the  relief  percents  for  native-white  normal  families 
were  used  for  all  white  families  and  those  for  Negro  normal  families  for  all  Negro  and 
other  color  families. 

•'  When  the  National  Health  Survey  yielded  separate  jiercentages  for  all  whites 
and  for  all  Negro  and  other  color  families,  corrected  percentages  were  computed 
for  each  of  these  two  groups,  and  it  was  possible  to  determine  the  total  number  of 
white  families  on  relief  in  a  given  degree  of  urbanization  and  the  total  number  of 
Negro  and  other  color  families.  In  such  instances,  the  distribution  of  families  to 
component  qualitative  groui>s  was  made  separately  for  each  group — that  is,  white 
tamilies  were  distributed  among  native-white  normal,  native-white  broken,  and  foreign- 


cents  of  relief  families  in  the  various  types  of  community 
within  each  region  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table. 

T.\BLE  9A. — Percent  of  families  that  received  relief  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  year,  by  region  and  type  of  community,'  1935-36 


Type  of  community 

All 
regions 

New 

Eng- 
land 
region 

North 
Central 
region 

Southern 
region 

Moun- 
tain 
and 
Plains 
region 

Pacific 
region 

MetropolLses 

14.8 
16.4 
18.3 

16.5 

14.8 
18.2 
17.7 
18.2 

16.0 
20.6 
17.6 

15.2 
15.6 
12.5 

17.0 
24.4 

23.7 

12  9 

Middle-sized  cities 

Small  cities 

21.9 
10  2 

All  urban  commu- 

16.5 

18.0 

17.0 

14.2 

21.8 

13  6 

Rural  nonfarm  communi- 

19.3 
8.9 

20.9 
5.3 

20.9 
2.9 

16.6 
11.2 

20.8 
17.9 

20  4 

8  2 

.\11  rural  communi- 

13.6 

15.8 

12  2 

13.2 

19.1 

15  3 

AIl  communities 

15.3 

17.4 

15.5 

13.6 

20.1 

14.2 

I  For  definition  of  each  type  of  community,  see  p.  43. 

The  use  of  sample  data  from  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Purchases  and  from  the  National  Health  Survey  to 
determine  the  number  and  distribution  of  relief  families 
in  the  United  States  perhaps  calls  for  some  explanation. 
No  comprehensive  relief  statistics  have  been  compiled 
on  the  basis  of  a  relief  definition  such  as  was  used  in  the 
Study  of  Consumer  Purchases.  Such  integrated  relief 
series  as  have  been  compiled  on  a  national  scale  are  on 
a  monthly  basis,  and  do  not  yield  an  unduplicated  count 
of  the  number  of  families  and  individuals  receiving  any 
form  of  relief  at  any  tune  during  a  year.  The  disad- 
vantages of  using  sample  data  were  minimized  by  the 
e.xtensive  coverage  of  the  two  studies. 

Nonrelief  Families  by  Size 
and  by  Occupational  Group 

By  subtracting  the  number  of  reUef  families  from  the 
total  number  of  families  in  each  of  the  component 
groups,  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  non- 
relief  families  in  each  color-nativity  group  in  each  degree 
of  urbanization  in  each  region.  These  nonrelief  fami- 
lies were  then  distributed  among  the  four  sizes  of  family 
and  among  the  eight  occupational  groups.'*  Both  of 
these  divisions  were  maile  on  the  basis  of  the  propor- 
tions shown  by  the  nonrelief  families  inter\-iewed  in  the 
Study  of  Consumer  Purchases. 

The  income  schedules  from  nonrelief  families  gave 
information  on  both  size  of  family  and  occupational 
group,  but  no  attempt  was  made  in  the  present  study 
to  compute  sample  income  distributions  for  each  size 
of  family  within  each  occupational  group.     Instead  the 

born  white  groups  according  to  the  percentage  distribution  of  relief  families  in  these 
groups  as  shown  by  the  Consiuner  Purchases  Study  data.  Negro  and  other  color 
relief  families  were  allocated  in  a  similar  fashion  among  the  component  groups  of  j 
families. 
'"  For  description  of  family-size  and  occupational  classifications,  see  pp.  43-44. 
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data  were  first  classified  by  family  size,  all  occupations 
combined,  and  then  reclassified  by  occupational  group, 
idl  family  sizes  combined."  In  obtaiiiins  the  popula- 
tion weights,  therefore,  a  smiihir  ])r()ce(lure  was  fol- 
lowed— i.  e.,  nonrelief  families  were  dividctl  once  accord- 
ino;  to  family  size  and  once  according  to  occupational 
group.  The  divisions  were  made  separately  for  each 
color-nativity  group,  and  for  normal  and  broken  fami- 
lies within  a  group  whenever  the  sample  data  were 
classified  in  that  manner.  Thus  the  total  number  of 
nonrelief  native-white  ntuninl  families  in  small  cities  in 
the  North  Central  Region  was  divided  among  the  four 
sizes  of  family,  and  among  the  seven  occupational 
groups  according  to  the  average  proportions  shown  by 
tl:e  nonrelief  native-white  nonnal  families  in  North 
Central  small  cities  that  were  interviewed  in  the  Study 
of  Consumer  Purchases. ■" 

The  sample  income  data  collected  from  relief  families 
interviewed  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  were 
not  available,  when  the  present  study  was  undertaken, 
according  to  size  of  family  or  according  to  occupational 
group,  so  that  it  was  unnecessar}-  to  attempt  to  divide 
all  relief  families  in  the  population  by  these  factors. 

The  United  States  Census  for  1930  gave  a  distribution 
of  all  families  by  size  which  was  tised  in  various  ways 
to  check  the  distribution  for  nonrelief  families  obtained 
from  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study  data.  However, 
the  differences  in  date  and  in  definition  of  family,  and 
the  necessity  of  excluding  relief  families  from  the 
break-down  made  it  impossible  to  use  the  19.30  Census 
proportions  for  distributing  the  estimated  number  of 
families  in  1936  according  to  size  of  family. 

The  occupational  distribution  shown  by  the  1930 
Census  was  inadequate  for  purposes  of  this  study 
because  it  represented  gainful  workers  rather  than 
families.  This  fact,  together  with  the  difference  in 
date,  slight  differences  in  definition,  and  the  problem 
of  excluding  relief  families  from  the  1936  classification 
made  it  necessary  to  use  the  occupational  distribution 
shown  by  the  data  from  the  Study  of  Consumer  Pur- 
chases. 

Population  Weishts  for  Component  Groups 
of  Families  as  Related  to  Families  in  Sample 

The  numbers  of  families  included  in  the  sample 
income  data  from  the  various  jegions  and  types  of 
community,  and  from  the  different  color-nativity 
groups  are  shown  in  tables  lOA  and  llA  in  relation  to 
the  total  number  of  families  in  the  population.  As 
table  lOA  indicates,  the  total  income  sample  comprised 
slightly  less  than  1  percent  of  all  families  in  the  United 

1*  For  further  explanation,  see  pp.  53-54. 

*''  The  distributions  for  sample  communities  of  the  same  degree  of  urbanization  in 
each  recion  were  averaged  to  obtain  the  jtercentaKes  used.  Urban  families  were  classi- 
fied into  only  seven  onupational  Rroup<;.  Farm  families  constituted  the  eighth 
occupational  proup  mentioned  above.    See  p.  44. 


Table  lOA. — Comparison  of  total  number  of  families  in  the  popu- 
lation and  number  of  families  in  income  sample  from  Study  of 
Consumer  Purchases,'  by  region  and  type  of  community,'  19So-36 


Region  and  type  of  community 

Families  in 
population 

Ffiroilies  in  .'ample 

Xuuiber 

Percent 

ofall 

families 

Xew  England: 

Large  cities-  - 

Middle-sized  cities 

574, 833 
461,201 
439,  .593 

14,  170 
6,998 
3,975 

2.47 

Small  cities. 

90 

All  urban  communitie.'f. 

1,  475,  627 

25,143 

1.70 

Rural  nonfarm 

Farms 

322,008 
154,237 

1,999 
543 

.62 
.35 

.\11  rural  communities. . - 

476,245 

2,542 

.53 

All  communities-  - 

1.951,872 

27,685 

1.42 

Xorth  Central: 

3.  29.5,  100 
2,  .53.5.  658 

1,  694.  623 

2,  507,  275 

49,797 
2.5, 810 
18,  876 
12.263 

Middle-sized  cities              ..  . 

1    11 

10,032,656 

106,746 

Rural  nonfarm               

2,378.288 
2,  190,  761 

6.427 
6.142 

27 

28 

4. 569.  049 

12.569 

28 

14.601.705 

119,315 

South: 

Large  cities                                  

1.354.753 

677.  643 

I,  210,  764 

20,412 
16.069 
7,842 

1  51 

.65 

3.  243,  160 

44,323 

1  37 

Rural  nonfarm                

2,082,513 

7,406 
9,728 

.36 

3. 486,  189 

.28 

5,  568.  702 

17,134 

31 

8,811.882 

61,467 

70 

Mountain  and  Plains: 
Largecities 

217,  292 
128,  739 
369, 577 

9,337 

10.  246 

5,295 

4  32 

Middle-sized  cities  • .           .  . 

7  96 

1.43 

.\11  urban  communities 

715,608 

24,927 

3.48 

613.  696 
662.587 

2,494 
2,889 

.49 

.44 

1. 176.  283 

5,383 

.46 

1.891,891 

30,  310 

1  60 

Pacific: 

896.794 
228.224 
361.014 

16,746 
11.547 
5,634 

1  87 

Middle-sized  cities. 

5  06 

Small  cities      

1.56 

All  urban  communities.  -    . 

1,486.032 

33.927 

2.28 

Rural  nonfarm -  - . - 

Farms 

383.465 
273.430 

4.159 
4,051 

1.08 
1.48 

All  rural  communities 

656.895 

8.210 

1  25 

All  communities 

2. 142.  927 

42,  137 

1.97 

Total  United  States: 

3.  29,5,  100 
6, 579,  330 
3. 190.  430 
4.888.223 

49,797 
86,  525 
63,736 
35.009 

I  51 

1.55 

Middle-sized  cities. 

2.00 

.72 

\ll  urban  communities    ......... 

16,953,083 

235,066 

1.39 

.5,679,970 
6,767,204 

22.485 
23,353 

.40 

.35 

12.  447, 174 

4.5,838 

.37 

29.400,257 

>  280. 904 

.96 

1  Includes  both  roller  and  nonirlief  families.  Excludes  those  families  in  sample 
i  ncome  dat  a  from  t  he  St  udy  of  Consumer  Purchases  which  were  not  used  in  oonstmcl- 
inp  the  estimated  income  distributions.    Soo  foi»tnote  6,  p.  hi. 

'  For  definitions  of  repions  and  tyt^s  of  community,  see  pp.  42-43. 

3  Includes  (>,77fi  families  which  are  counted  twice  hocaufe  of  the  occasional  borrowing 
of  part  of  the  clipped  orrcfrular  sample  djita  from  one  tyjK  of  community  in  a  region 
for  use  in  constructinp  sample  distributions  for  another  type  of  community  in  the 
same  region.    See  footmites  to  tables  lA  and  2A. 
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States.  The  samplin<j;  ratio  varied  among  regions 
from  approximaetly  0.7  percent  in  the  South  to  ahnost 
2  percent  in  the  Pacific  Region.  In  general,  the  ])er- 
cent  of  coverage  was  higher  for  iir})aii  than  for  rural 
communities. 

Sample  income  data  were  available  for  2  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  native-white  normal  families  in 
urban  communities  and  0.4  percent  of  tiiose  in  rural 
communities.  The  percent  of  coverage  for  Negro 
normal  families  was  almost  3  percent  in  Southern 
urban  and  about  0.4  percent  in  Southern  rural  com- 
munities. Native-white  broken,  foreign-boni,  and 
other  color  families  were  included  only  iii  urban 
communities,^'  and  the  percent  of  coverage  was  quite 
low,  as  indicated  by  table  11  A. 

Adjustment  for  Sons  and  Daughters 
Not  in  the  "Economic"  Family 

As  indicated  earlier  in  the  discussion,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  an  adjustment  in  the  division  of  the  non- 
institutional  population  between  single  individuals  and 
family  members  to  take  account  of  those  sons  and 
daughters  living  with  their  parents  but  paying  for 
board  and  lodging  and  not  pooling  their  incomes  in 
the  common  family  fund.  According  to  the  census 
definition  of  the  family,  these  sons  and  daughters  are 
family  members;  according  to  the  definition  of  the 
economic  family  used  in  the  present  study  they  are 
classified  as  single  individuals,  along  with  other  persons 
lodging  in  private  homes  and  maintaining  an  inde- 
pendent economic  status. 

From  the  tabulations  of  the  Consumer  Purchases 
Study  it  was  possible  to  obtain  two  independent  esti- 
mates of  the  total  number  of  such  sons  and  daughters. 
The  first  estimate  was  based  on  data  on  the  average 
number  of  such  sons  and  daughters  per  family  for 
native-white  and  Negro  families  contacted  in  the 
regular  sample  in  each  community  covered  by  the 
study.  By  averaging  the  figures  for  communities  of 
the  same  type,  one  average  was  obtained  for  each  type 
of  community  within  each  region.  These  averages 
were  weighted  by  the  total  number  of  families  (includ- 
ing all  color  and  nativity  groups)  in  each  type  of  com- 
munity. A  total  estimate  of  approximately  500,000 
independent  sons  and  daughters  was  obtained  by  this 
method. 

The  second  estimate  was  based  on  data  on  the  average 
size  of  family,  excluding  these  independent  sons  and 
daughters,  for  native-white  and  Negro  families  in  the 
regular  sample  in  each  community.  These  figures 
were  averaged  and  weighted,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
data  on  average  number  of  sons  and  daughtei-s,  to 
yield  an  estimate  of  the  total  nunibpr  of  members  of 


'J".\Mi.E  \\A.-  ('oiiiitariurm  of  lutid  iiuiiihir  (if  fdiitilies  in  the 
ixipiiliitioii  and  nunihir  of  familiiH  in  income  sample  from  Study 
of  Consinnrr  Purchases,^  by  color-nativity,  region,  and  type  of 
community,^  1935-36 


Urban  communities  > 

Rural  communities  > 

Kegion  and  coior-nalivity 

Families 

in  iKipu- 

latiou 

Families  in 
sample 

Families 
in  iwpu- 

lation 

Families  in 
sample 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent of 
all  fam- 
ilies 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent of 
all  fam- 
ilies 

New  England: 

Native-white  normal,. 
Nativo-whitc  broken.. 
Foreign-born  white... 
Negro . 

722,  422 

188,201 

546, 378 

18,0J1 

675 

17,542 

942 

6,437 

221 

0 

2  43 

.50 
1.18 
1.22 

.17 

}    376,729 

96,9.54 

2.240 

322 

2,642 
0 
0 
0 
0 

}      0.67 

.00 
00 

Total.    .    . 

1,475,627 

2.5,  143 

1.70 

476,  245 

2,542 

63 

North  Central: 

Native-while  normal. . 
.Native-white  broken. . 

Foreign-born  white 

Negro. 

5,  502,  3fil 

1,  32t'),  014 

2,  756,  003 
433,256 

15,  022 

89,  171 
2.344 

in.  826 

4.382 

23 

1.62 
.18 
.39 

1.01 
.  15 

}3,  964,  561 

546,342 
51,198 
6,948 

/  12,569 

I           0 

0 

0 

0 

}          32 

.00 
00 

.00 

Total. 

10,  032.  6.Vi 

100.  746 

1.06 

4,  569,  049 

12,  ,569 

28 

P.iulh: 

Native-white  normal.. 
Native-white  broken. _ 

Forei'^n-born  white 

Nesro  normal 

1,  860,  708 
442,838 
138,  557 
480,  359 
248,  325 
72,  313 

29.600 

419 

0 

13.900 

...59 
.09 
.00 

2.89 

}4, 027,  160 
66,779 

|l,  384,  260 
90,503 

/  11,029 

\           0 

0 

f    6  105 

}        - 
.00 

404            .16 
0           .00 

1    ■   at     •« 

Other  color 

0 

00 

Total 

3,243,160 

44.323         1.37 

5,668,702 

17,134 

.31 

Mountain  and  Plains: 
Native-white  normal.. 
Native-white  broken.. 
Foreign-born  white 

477,  212 
114,  137 
85,384 
20,769 
18,106 

23,133 

596 

1,003 

75 

120 

4.85 
.52 

1.17 
.36 
.66 

}    9.59,929 

150.  .579 

4.407 

61,368 

f    5,383 

1           0 

0 

0 

0 

}        .6« 

.00 
.00 

.00 

Total 

715,608 

24,927 

3.48 

1. 176.  2S3 

5.383 

.46 

Pacific: 

Native-white  normal.- 
Native-whi  te  broken .  _ 

Foreign-born  white 

Xegro 

904,631 
216,  785 
278,  655 
18,  760 
67,201 

30,941 

818 

2.128 

14 

26 

3.42 
.38 
.76 
.07 

}    503,147 

111,763 
2.354 

0 
0 
0 

}      1.63 

.00 
.00 

.04j        39.631 

.00 

Total 

1,  486, 032 

33,927 

2.28 

656,  895 

8,210 

1.26 

Total  United  States: 

Native-white  normaL  - 
Native-w-hite  broken.  _ 

Foreign-born  white 

Negro 

9,  467. 394 
2.  287,  975 
3,804.977 
1,219.520 
173.  217 

190,  387 

.5.  119 

20.394 

18.996 

170 

2.01 
.22 

.,54 
1.56 
.10 

J9. 831,  526 

972.417 

1,  444.  459 

198. 772 

f  39,733 

1           0 

0 

6,106 

0 

}        ■« 
.00 

1  ■« 

TotaL 

16. 953, 0S3 

J  235. 066 

1.39 

12.  447,  174 

45,838 

.37 

"  K  small  clipped  sample  of  .•iuch  families  was  taken  in  five  farm  areas,  but  these 
data  wore  not  used  in  the  present  study.    See  footnote  7,  p.  47. 


1  Includes  both  relief  and  iionrelief  families.  Excludes  those  families  in  SiLmple 
income  data  from  tile  Study  of  Consumer  Purcha.ses  wliich  w-ere  not  used  in  eon- 
stnicting  the  estimated  income  distributions.    See  footnote  6,  p.  57. 

'  For  definitions  of  regions  and  types  of  community,  see  rp-  42-43. 

3 1  ncludes  0.775  families  which  are  countoii  twice  becau.'^e  of  the  occasional  borrowing 
of  part  of  the  clipped  or  regular  sample  data  from  one  type  of  community  in  a  region 
for  use  in  constructing  sample  distributions  for  another  type  of  community  in  the 
same  region,    .^"ce  footnotes  to  tables  l.V  and  2.\. 

economic  families  in  the  United  States  in  1935-36. 
This  total,  subtracted  from  the  total  number  of  family 
members  estimated  from  the  census  data,  gave  a  figure 
of  a]iim)ximately  300,000,  representing  roughly  the 
number  of  sons  and  daughters  not  members  of  eco- 
nomic families. 

Since  both  estunatcs  were  obtaineil  from  the  same 
sample  data,  it  seemed  atlvisable  to  give  them  equal 
weight.  The  figure  of  400.000 — midway  between  the 
two  estiniiitcs — was  therefore  used  to  make  the  ailjust- 
nient  in  the  division  of  the  population  between  family 
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members  and  single  individuals.  The  number  of  single 
individuals  estimated  from  the  census  data  was  in- 
creased by  400,000,  and  the  number  of  family  members 
decreased  by  400,000. 

Average  Size  of  Family 

The  average  size  of  all  nonrelief  families  and  the 
average  size  of  all  relief  famdies  in  the  United  States 
were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  average  size  of  fam- 
ilies in  these  groups  included  in  the  regular  samples 
from  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases.  The  figures  on 
average  size  of  nonrelief  families  in  sample  communities 
of  the  same  type  within  each  region  were  averaged,  each 
community  being  given  equal  weight,  to  obtain  the 
estimated  average  size  of  family  in  each  type  of  com- 
munity within  each  region.  The  resulting  averages 
were  weighted  by  the  number  of  families  in  each  type  of 
community  within  each  region  in  order  to  calcidate  the 
average  size  of  nonrelief  families  in  each  type  of  com- 
munity and  the  average  size  of  all  nom-elief  families  in 
the  United  States.  The  same  procedure  was  followed 
to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  average  size  of  all  rehef 
families. 

In  the  case  of  nonrelief  families,  it  was  also  desired 
to  estimate  the  average  size  of  family  for  each  family- 
size  group — i.  e.,  families  of  three  and  four  persons, 
of  five  and  six  persons,  and  of  seven  and  over  persons. 
As  a  first  step,  the  average  size  for  each  of  these  groups, 
as  computed  from  the  1930  Census,  and  of  two-person 
families  was  weighted  by  the  number  of  nonrelief 
families  in  each  family-size  group  to  calculate  the  aver- 
age size  of  all  nonrehef  famiUes.  The  result  obtained 
(3.87)  was  larger  than  the  average  size  of  nonrelief 
families  shown  by  the  Consumer  Purchases  data  (3.85). 
Tliis  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  census 
figures  were  not  confined  to  nonrelief  families,  whose 
average  size  is  well  below  that  for  relief  families,  and 
also,  that  the  census  figures  include  the  independent 
sons  and  daughters  who  were  not  members  of  the 
economic  famil3^  In  addition,  the  average  size  of 
family  has  decreased  slightly  between  1930  and  1935-36. 
For  those  reasons,  the  average  size  within  each  family- 
size  group  (except,  of  course,  two-person  families)  was 
lowered  slightly,  on  the  assumption  that  the  differences 
in  definition  of  family  and  in  year  woukl  have  caused 
the  proportion  of  four-person  families  in  tlie  three-  to 
foui-person  group,  of  six-person  families  in  the  five-  to 
six-i)erson  group,  and  of  very  large  families  in  the 
seven-  and  over-person  group  to  be  slightly  lower  than 
the  1930  Census  figures  indicate.  The  adjusted  average 
size  figures  for  each  family-size  group  yielded  an  esti- 
mated average  for  all  nonrelief  families  of  3.849  persons, 
and  for  all  relief  families  of  4.472.  The  estimates  of 
the  average  size  of  nonrelief  families  in  each  family-size 
group  are  presented  in  table  4. 


The  average  size  of  nonrelief  families  in  each  type 
of  community  was  first  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the 
data  for  the  aversige  size  of  nonrelief  families  in  the 
sample  conmnniities  covered  by  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Purchases.  These  averages  were  adjusted  slightly  to 
bring  them  into  line  with  the  average  size  for  all  non- 
relief  families  in  the  United  States  as  estimated  above. 
The  estimated  average  size  for  each  type  of  community 
was  then  compared  with  the  corresponding  figure  from 
the  census  data,  as  adjusted  for  1935-36.  Again,  the 
census  data  were  found  to  be  higher,  because  they 
included  relief  families  as  well  as  independent  sons  and 
(laughters.  The  comparison  indicated  tliat  the  esti- 
mated average  size  of  nonreUef  farm  families  derived 
from  the  Consumer  Purchases  data  was  out  of  line  with 
the  estimates  for  other  types  of  community.  As  a 
residt  of  this  comparison,  the  estimate  of  the  average 
size  of  family  in  this  group  was  reduced  slightly.  The 
final  estimates  of  the  average  size  of  family  in  each 
type  of  community  are  presented  in  table  7. 

Estimated  Number  of 
Single  Individuals 

An  estimate  of  the  number  of  single  indi'viduals  in 
the  population  in  1935-36  was  necessarj^  for  two  pur- 
poses :  first,  to  separate  single  individuals  from  members 
of  families;  and  second,  to  determine  the  population 
weights  to  be  applied  against  the  sample  income  distri- 
butions for  single  men  and  single  women  in  the  various 
occupational  groups. 

As  indicated  earlier  in  this  section,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  proportions  of  single  individuals  and  family 
members  in  the  total  population  and  in  the  farm  popula- 
tion were  the  same  as  those  shown  by  the  1930  Census 
data.^  The  number  of  single  individuals  in  each  type 
of  commmiity  within  each  of  the  five  geographic  regions 
in  1930  was  calculated  by  adding  together  the  census 
data  for  the  following  types  of  individuals:  One-person 
families,  numbering  2,357,463  in  the  total  United 
States;  lodgers  and  servants  in  private  families,  esti- 
mated at  5,793,175;^  and  members  of  the  following 
quasi-family  groups  "^ — mdividuals  living  in  hotels, 
427,904;  those  Uving  in  boarding  and  lodging  houses, 
471,125;  those  living  in  schools,  166,910;  and  members 


"Seep.  "1. 

S3  The  census  provides  data  on  the  number  of  families  having  lo<lgers  and  the 
niunber  of  lodgers  [ler  family.  Thototalnuraberoflodgers  in  these  families  (4,9«il,193) 
was  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  families  having  one  Io<tRer  by  one,  those 
having  two  lodgers  by  two,  etc.  Households  having  more  than  10  lodgers  are  con- 
sidered lodging  bouses  and  are  classified  as  quasi-family  groups  Since  the  alx>ve 
data  on  lodgers  were  classified  only  for  farm,  rural  nonfarm,  total  large  cities  and 
metropolises,  and  total  urban  communities,  urtnin  lodgers  outside  of  metro(>olises 
and  large  cities  were  divided  between  middle-sized  and  small  cities  on  an  arbitrary 
basis.  Thetolalnumberof  families  with  servants  in  1930  was  523,922.  See  Popula- 
tion Census,  vol.  VI,  table  34.  Thee.<liniate  for  servants  and  lo<lgers  combined  was 
raised  by  approximately  300.000  to  allow  for  servants  and  lodgers  in  private  homes 
having  both  servants  and  lo<Igers— information  which  is  not  given  in  thecensiLsdata. 
The  division  by  type  of  community  wils  piirtially  estimate<l.  as  in  the  ca.^  of  lodgers. 

»  The  remaining  qu.isi-family  groujis  w-ere  treated  as  institutional  groups 
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of  other  qiiasi-family  frroiips,  Sr.fHH.  The  lust  group 
includes  lifihthouse  koej)crs,  coast  guard  station  men, 
and  residents  of  fraternities,  monasteries,  priories,  busi- 
ness women's  and  men's  clubs,  Y.  M.  C  A.'s,  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.'s.^= 

The  total  number  of  single  individuals  in  the  United 
States  in  1930  was  estimated  at  9,;?04,138.  Of  this 
number,  1,100,752  were  estimated  to  belong  to  the  farm 
po[)ulation.  On  the  basis  of  these  estimates  the  projjor- 
tion  of  single  individuals  in  the  total  population  in  1930 
was  calculated  as  7.7  percent  and  the  proportion  of 
single  individuals  in  the  farm  population  as  3.7  percent. 
These  percentages  were  applied  against  the  estimated 
total  population  and  the  estimated  farm  population  in 
1935-36  to  obtain  the  total  number  of  single  individuals 
in  the  Unitetl  States  in  1935-36  and  the  total  number 
in  the  farm  population.  These  figures  were  then  sub- 
tracted from  the  total  population  in  each  group  to 
obtain  the  estimated  number  of  persons  in  census  fami- 
lies of  two  or  more  persons.  The  adjustment  for  sons 
and  daughters  living  at  home  but  not  members  of  the 
economic  family  increased  the  number  of  single  indi- 
viduals in  the  United  States  by  400,000  and  corre- 
spondingly reduced  the  number  of  persons  in  families. 

Population  weights  for  the  various  sample  income 
distributions  constructed  for  single  individuals  were 
obtained  by  subdividing  the  total  number  of  single 
individuals  into  nine  component  groups,  as  follows: 
Nonrelief  women  in  three  occupartional  groups,  non-relief 
men  in  four  occupational  groups,  single  women  that  had 
received  relief  and  single  men  that  had  received  relief. 

Single  Individuals  by  Relief  Status 

The  division  of  single  individuals  by  relief  status  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  sample  data  for  single  individ- 
uals collected  in  the- National  Health  Survey.  Esti- 
mates of  the  percent  of  single  individuals  on  relief  in 
each  type  of  community  within  each  region  were  calcu- 
lated from  these  data  by  methods  similar  to  those  used 
in  calculating  the  relief  percents  for  families  from  the 
Consmner  Purchases  data.^*  The  resulting  percents 
were  applied  to  the  total  number  of  single  individuals  in 
each  type  of  community  within  each  region  to  obtain 
the  total  number  of  single  individuals  receiving  any 
form  of  relief  during  1935-36. 

Single  Individuals  by  Sex 

The  division  of  the  single  individual  population  as 
between  men  and  women  was  not  available  directly 
from  census  data.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  esti- 
mate the  proportions  of  single  men  and  single  women 
on  the  basis  of  1930  Census  figures  for  unmarried  or 

»*  Division  of  the  quasi-family  groups  by  type  of  communit  y  witliin  etich  region  wa.s 
partiallyeetimated.  It  was  assumed  that  there  were  no  siicli  quasi-family  groups  in 
the  farm  population. 

»«  For  explnnnfion.  see  pp.  73-74. 


divorced  gainfid  worKcre  of  each  se.x.  The  use  of  such 
data  for  cstinuiting  the  sex  break  for  unattached  indi- 
viduals as  defined  by  this  study  is,  of  course,  open  to 
serious  objection.  The  census  classification  "gainful 
workers"  includes  ail  persons  who  usually  follow  a  gain- 
ful occu]3ation,  even  though  tlu>v  were  not  employed  at 
the  time  the  census  was  taken,  but  it  does  not  include 
imemi)loyable  persons  or  those  individuals  that  have  no 
gainful  occupation. 

Even  more  serious  than  tiic  omission  of  these  latter 
groups  is  the  discrepancy  between  the  classification  of 
lunnarried  or  divorced  men  and  women  and  single  indi- 
viduals as  defined  in  tliis  study.  The  oidy  justification 
for  the  procedure  followed  was  the  absence  of  more 
satisfactory  data,  and  the  possibility  of  checking  the 
results  against  the  relative  number  of  income  tax  returns 
filed  by  men  and  women  who  were  either  single  or  not 
living  with  husband  or  wife  and  not  heads  of  families. 

The  number  of  gainful  women  workers  who  were  un- 
married or  divorced  was  available  directly  from  the 
1930  Census  for  age  groups  from  15  years  and  over.'^ 
It  was  necessary  to  estimate  the  number  of  gainful  men 
workers  who  were  unmarried  or  divorced  by  applying  to 
the  total  number  of  gainful  men  workers  in  each  age 
group  the  percent  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  number 
of  immarried  and  divorced  men  in  that  age  group  (in- 
cluding those  without  any  gainful  occupation)  by  the 
total  number  of  men  in  the  population.  The  ratio  of 
immarried  or  divorced  gainful  women  workers  to  un- 
married or  divorced  gainful  men  workers  finally  obtained 
was  approximately  35  to  65. 

This  ratio  was  checked  against  the  relative  number 
of  income  tax  returns  filed  for  1 935  by  single  women  and 
married  women  not  living  with  their  husbands  and  by 
single  men  and  married  men  not  living  with  their  wives. 
The  relative  proportions  of  returns  for  these  two  groups 
for  all  income  classes  combined  were  39  to  61.  Since 
the  proportion  of  women  to  men  rose  gradually  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  income  brackets,  it  was  assinned 
that  the  inclusion  of  single  indiNaduals  with  incomes 
below  the  income  tax  level  would  probably  have  reduced 
the  proportion  of  women  somewhat. 

The  ratio  of  relief  single  women  to  relief  single  men 
was  accepted  as  4  to  9,  or  appro.ximately  31  to  69  per- 
cent on  the  basis  of  findings  from  two  surveys  of  the 
relief  population:  One,  the  October  1933  relief  census 
taken  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion and,  two,  a  survey  of  urban  workers  on  relief  in 
79  cities  during  Mav  1934.^ 


n  Population  Census  HI30.  vol.  IV,  table  27.  The  flguro  U-se'i  included  a  small 
number  of  women  whose  marital  condition  was  unknown. 

»  F.  E.  R.  A..  Unemployment  Relief  Censu.s,  October  la's,  Report  No.  3.  table  1, 
p.  36.  W.  P.  A.  Division  of  Social  Research,  Urban  Workers  on  Relief,  pt.  2,  Ap- 
iwndix  r.  tables,  p.  74.  The  1933 census showe<l  the  4  to9ratiofor  unattached  men 
and  women  receivinc  relief.  The  latter  survey,  covering  only  urban  communities, 
indicated  Unit  3ii  |>er<f  nt  of  the  one-person  cases  receiving  relief  during  May  19;i4  were 
women  and  64  iHTceut  were  men. 
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In  the  light  of  the  available  evidence  considered 
above,  it  was  decided  to  use  the  proportions  of  35  to 
65,  shown  in  table  34B,  for  dividing  the  total  number 
of  single  individuals  by  sex. 

Nonrelief  Single  Individuals 
by  Occupational  Group 

Liasnuich  as  mo  direct  information  was  available 
concerning  the  distribution  of  single  men  and  single 
women  by  occupational  groups  it  was  necessary  to  rely 
on  data  for  gainful  workers  in  the  population  as  a  basis 
for  classifying  nonrelief  single  men  antl  nonrelief  single 
women  into  the  occupational  groups  for  which  per- 
centage income  distributions  were  prepared. 

The  classification  of  men  and  women  gainful  workers 
prepared  by  Alba  M.  Edwards  from  1930  Census  data 


was  used  to  determine  the  proportions  of  women  in 
each  of  the  tliree  occupational  groups — wage-earning, 
clerical,  and  the  business  and  professional — and  the 
proportions  of  men  in  these  occupatioiuil  groups  and 
in  farming.^  By  applying  these  same  proportions  to 
the  total  numbers  of  nonrelief  single  men  and  single 
women,  the  population  weights  were  obtained  for  the 
three  sample  income  distributions  for  nonrelief  single 
women  and  the  four  distributions  for  noru-elief  single 
men.  No  break-down  of  relief  single  individuals  by 
occupational  group  was  needed  since  the  relief  dis- 
tributions for  single  men  and  for  single  women  were 
for  all  occupational  groups  combined. 

^'  See,  Edwards,  Alba  M.,  A  Social  Economic  Grouping  of  the  Gainful  Workers  of 
the  United  Staler,  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  December  1933, 
lip.  377-387. 


SECTION    7.    ADJUSTMENT   OF    INCOME    DISTRIBUTIONS 
BY    DATA    FROM    INCOME    TAX    RETURNS 


Despite  the  random  saniplin<i-  nu'lhods  employed  in 
the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases,  famiUes  with  high 
incomes  were  found  to  be  somewhat  underrepresented 
in  the  number  of  family  schedules  actually  collected. 
This  was  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  high 
income  famihes  were  away  from  their  regular  places  of 
residence  during  the  scheduling  period  and  could  not  be 
contacted  by  the  field  interviewers,  and  partly  to  the 
high  percentage  of  refusals  among  those  contacted. 

Because  of  this  imderrepresentation  at  the  high 
income  levels,  it  was  necessary  to  adjust  the  income 
distributions  both  for  families  and  for  single  mdividuals 
to  allow  for  a  higher  proportion  of  consumer  units  in  the 
upper  brackets.  This  adjustment  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  data  from  Federal  income  tax  returns  for  the 
calendar  years  1935  and  1936. 

Income  Tax  Data  Available 
for  1935  and  1936 

Tabulations  of  the  1935  data,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Statistics  of  Income  for  1935,  were  released 
by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  in  the  followmg 
preliminary  photostated  tables:  ' 

'•Table  5. — Individual  returns  for  1935  by  net  income  classes  and 
by  sex  and  family  relationship,  showing  number  of  returns  and 
net  income. 

"Table  7. — Individual  returns  for  1935  by  net  income  classes, 
showing  sources  of  income,  deductions,  and  net  income,  also  total 
number  of  returns  and,  for  returns  of  net  income  of  $5,000  and 
over,  number  of  returns  for  each  specific  source  of  income  and 
deduction. 

"Table  9. — Individual  returns  for  1935,  by  States  and  territories 
and  by  net  income  das.ses,  showing  numbers  of  returns,  net 
income  and  total  tax;  also  totals  for  preceding  years. 

"Table  (unnumbered). —  Wholly  and  partially  tax-exempt  obliga- 
tions reported  in  individual  returns  for  1935  with  net  incomes  of 
$5,000  and  over,  showing  amount  owned  and  interest  received, 
by  nature  of  obligations  and  net  income  classes." 

'  The  data  contained  in  tlie  first  three  tables  are  comparable  to  those  for  1934  appear- 
ing in  basic  tables  with  the  same  numbers  and  titles  in  Statistics  of  Income  for  1934, 
pt.  I,  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  The  table  on 
wholly  and  partially  tax-exempt  obligations  corresponds  to  the  text  table  of  the  same 
title  appearing  on  pp.  18and  19  of  the  1934  report,  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue,  Statistics  of  Income  for  1934,  pt.  I. 
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Preliminary  statistics  of  individual  income  tax 
returns  for  1936  filed  in  the  period  through  January- 
August  1937  were  available,  in  less  detailed  form,  from 
two  press  releases  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department 
in  February  and  in  March  1938.  These  releases  gave, 
for  all  types  of  individual  returns  combined,  the 
number  of  returns,  net  income,  sources  of  income  and 
deductions,  classified  by  broader  income  intervals  than 
were  used  in  the  1935  tabulations  mentioned  above. 

The  1935  income  tax  data  for  returns  with  net  in- 
comes of  $5,000  and  over  were  tabulated  into  34  income 
classes,  as  follows :  Ten  $  1 ,000  intervals  between  $5,000 
and  $15,000;  three  $5,000  intervals,  seven  $10,000  in- 
tervals, four  $50,000  intervals,  two  $100,000  intervals, 
and  two  $250,000  intervals  between  $15,000  and 
$1,000,000;  six  mcome  intervals,  ranging  from  $500,000 
to  $1,000,000  in  width,  between  $1,000,000  and 
$5,000,000;  and  one  open  income  interval  for  incomes 
of  $5,000,000  and  over. 

Although  the  data  from  income  tax  returns  were  to 
be  used  to  correct  the  estimated  distributions  based  on 
sample  data  only  above  $7,500,  it  was  necessary,  in 
adjusting  the  income  tax  data  to  render  it  comparable 
with  the  sample  income  data  used  in  the  study,  to  make 
use  of  the  data  for  income  tax  returns  below  $7,i;00. 
Smce  several  of  the  adjustments  involved  the  shifting 
of  returns  and  of  aggregate  income  from  one  income 
level  to  a  higher  level,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  satis- 
factory mcome  distribution  above  $7,500  only  by  carry- 
ing through  the  adjustment  for  the  entire  income 
range  above  $5,000." 

Accordingly,  the  adjustments  of  the  income  ttix  data 
were  carried  through  on  the  basis  of  the  full  income 
classification,  although  the  data  for  the  income  inter- 
vals below  $7,500  were  dropped  out  of  the  final  dis- 
tribution.^ 


*  .\t  one  point,  the  combining  of  the  incomes  of  husbands  and  wives  making  separate 
returns,  use  was  also  made  of  the  data  in  the  income  classes  just  below  $5,000.  See 
p.  83. 

3  The  income  tax  cla.'^s  intervals  were  combined  into  the  class  intervals  used  in  this 
study  when  net  income  was  adjusted  to  correspond  with  income  as  defined  in  this 
study.    See  pp.  82-83. 
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Limitations  of  the  Income  Tax  Data 
for  Purposes  of  Adjustment 

Before  the  data  from  income  tax  returns  (oukl  be 
used  in  adjusting  the  income  distributions  for  families 
and  single  individuals,  it  was  necessary,  as  indicated  in 
Part  II  of  the  report,  to  carry  through  various  combuia- 
tions  and  adjustments  of  the  data  to  render  the  income 
tax  distributions  comparable  to  those  derived  from  the 
sample  income  data  used  in  this  study.  These  adjust- 
ments centered  around  four  main  problems: 

1.  Combining  the  data  for  various  types  of  income  tax 
returns  and  adjusting  them  to  obtain  distributions  for  familj' 
units  and  for  single  individuals. 

2.  Adjusting  the  net  income  data  to  include  the  same  items 
of  income  included  in  income  as  defined  in  this  study. 

3.  Adjusting  the  193.5  income  tax  data  to  allow  for  the  effects 
of  the  increased  national  income  during  the  fiscal  year  193.5-36. 

4.  Adjusting  the  income  tax  data  to  allow  for  the  nonreport- 
ing  of  those  not  filing  returns,  and  for  the  understatement  of 
income  by  those  that  did  file. 

The  detailed  steps  involved  in  maldng  these  various 
adjustments  of  the  income  tax  data  are  described  in 
this  section  of  the  appendix.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  sequence  of  the  various  steps  depended  to  some 
extent  on  the  nature  of  the  available  statistical  data 
and  hence  does  not  correspond  exactly  to  the  general 
grouping  given  above. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  section  are  described  the 
methods  used  in  correcting  the  national  income  distri- 
butions for  families  and  single  individuals  by  means  of 
the  adjusted  income  tax  data,  and  in  extending  these 
corrections  to  the  distributions  for  the  various  compon- 
ent groups  of  consumer  units. 

Groupins  of  Data  for 
Various  Types  of  Returns 

Individual  income  tax  data  on  number  of  returns 
and  net  income  are  classified  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  into  the  following  nine  groups: 

1.  Joint  returns  of  husbands,  wives  and  dependent  children^ 
and  returns  of  either  husband  or  wife  when  no  other  return  is 
filed, 

2.  Separate  returns  of  husbands, 

3.  Separate  returns  of  wives, 

4.  Male  heads  of  familie.s,  including  single  men  and  married 
men  not  living  with  wives, 

5.  Female  heads  of  families,  including  single  women  and  mar- 
ried women  not  living  with  husbands, 

6.  Returns  of  single  men  and  married  men  not  living  with 
wives,  not  heads  of  families, 

\         7.  Returns  of  single  women  and  married  women  not  living 
with  husbands,  not  heads  of  families, 

8.  Community  property  returns, 

9.  Returns  of  estates  and  trusts. 

The  income  tax  returns  filed  for  estates  and  trusts 
were  excluded  from  further  consideration  inasmuch  as 
they  did  not  represent  the  income  of  either  famihes  or 
single  individuals  as  defined  in  this  study. 


Single  men  and  women  not  heads  of  families  and  other 
individiuvls  filing  returns  classified  in  groups  6  and  7 
were  assvmied  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  unattached 
individuals  who  were  either  livhig  alone,  or,  if  living 
with  others,  were  maintaining  a  separate  economic 
existence  and  not  pooluig  their  incomes  in  a  common 
fund.  Data  from  these  returns  were  used,  therefore, 
to  correct  the  estunated  income  distributions  for  single 
men  and  single  women  derived  from  sample  data.  A 
description  of  the  methods  used  in  adjusting  the  income 
tax  data  and  in  con-ecting  the  income  distributions  for 
single  individuals  is  given  later  in  this  section. 

The  returns  classified  in  groups  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  8 
all  represented  returns  by  members  of  families,  and  it 
was  desired  to  combine  these  into  a  single  distribution 
representing  the  incomes  of  family  units. 

The  returns  in  groups  1,  4,  and  5  were  combined 
directly,  by  adding  the  numbers  and  the  net  income  at 
each  mcome  level. 

Before  further  combinations  coidd  be  made,  a  number 
of  intermediate  steps  were  necessary — first,  the  division 
of  community  property  returns  to  correspond  to  the 
separate  returns  of  husbands  and  the  separate  returns 
of  wives,  and  the  combination  of  the  community  prop- 
erty returns  of  husbands  and  of  waves  with  the  separate 
returns  of  husbands  and  the  separate  returns  of  wives, 
respectively;  second,  the  adjustment  of  the  income 
distributions  for  the  various  groups  from  a  net  income 
basis  to  one  more  nearly  comparable  to  the  definition  of 
income  used  in  this  study;  and  third,  the  addition  of  the 
incomes  of  wives  making  separate  returns  (including 
commimity  property  retiu-ns)  to  the  incomes  of  hus- 
bands making  separate  retiu-ns  (including  community 
property  returns). 

Division  of  Community  Property  Returns 
Between  Husbands  and  Wives 

Community  property  returns,  filed  by  residents  of 
only  a  few  States,  represent  either  joint  or  separate 
rettims  of  husbantls  and  wives  deriving  income  from 
property  that  is  jointly  owned.  Only  those  joint  re- 
turns with  net  income  of  $10,000  or  more,  and  separate 
returns  with  net  income  of  $5,000  or  more,  are  tabulated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  under  the  conmiunity 
property  heading.  Joint  returns  of  community  prop- 
erty showing  net  income  under  $10,000  and  separate 
returns  showing  net  income  under  $5,000  are  classified 
either  under  joint  returns  of  husbands  and  wives  (group 
1)  or  imder  the  returns  of  iuisbantls  or  wives  filing 
separate  returns  (groups  2  and  3). 

In  tabulating  the  joint  returns  for  incomes  of  $10,000 
or  over,  the  Bureau  diviiles  the  data  on  net  income, 
deductions,  etc.,  to  represent  separate  returns  of  hus- 
band and  wife.  When  the  return  does  not  indicate  the 
division  of  items  as  between  husband  and  wife,   the 
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data  are  diviilcd  evenly,  with  the  net  income  (lass  for 
eacli  return  equal  to  one-half  of  the  combined  net 
income  of  the  joint  return.* 

Since  the  information  concerning  the  actual  propor- 
tions of  husbaiuls'  and  wives'  community  i)roperty 
returns  at  the  various  income  levels  was  not  available 
for  use  in  this  stuily,  the  data  on  conununity  property 
returns  were  diviiled  between  husbands  and  wives  by 
applying  the  proportions  shown  at  the  various  income 
levels  for  husbands  and  wives  making  separate  returns 
as  classified  in  groups  2  and  3  above. 

The  community  property  returns  of  wives  were  then 
added,  bj'  income  level,  to  the  separate  returns  of  wives, 
and  the  community  property  returns  of  husbands  to 
the  separate  returns  of  husbands. 

Adjustments  of  Net  Income  to  Correspond 
With  Income  as  Defined  in  Study 

Net  income,  as  defined  for  income  tax  purposes,  omits 
certain  items  that  are  included  within  income  as  defined 
in  this  study,  and  includes  net  capital  gains  wliich  are 
not  included  by  the  study  definition.  To  place  the 
income  tax  data  on  a  comparable  basis  with  the  other 
income  data  it  was  necessary  to  add,  at  each  income 
level,  the  value  of  certain  types  of  income  that  had  been 
subtracted  from  the  gross  income  as  deductions — i.  e., 
contributions,  taxes  paid,  interest  paid  and  "other  de- 
ductions"— and  to  subtract,  at  each  income  level,  the 
value  of  net  capital  gains  reported.  It  was  also  neces- 
sary to  add  to  the  income  tax  data  the  value  of  interest 
received  from  securities  that  are  exempt  from  taxation 
and  not  included  in  gross  income  according  to  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1934,  under  wliich  the  1935  income 
tax  returns  were  filed.^ 

Since  the  data  on  tax-exempt  interest,  deductions  and 
capital  gains  were  not  classified  for  each  of  the  various 
types  of  returns,  it  was  necessary  to  accept  some 
arbitrary  basis  for  allocating  the  aggregate  amoimts  of 
such  items  at  each  income  level  among  the  foUo\ving 
groups  of  returns: 

1.  Joint  returns  of  husbands,  wives,  and  dependent  children 
and  returns  of  either  husband  or  wife  when  no  other  return  is 
filed,  and  returns  of  heads  of  families  who  are  single  men,  married 
men  not  living  with  wives,  single  women,  or  married  women  not 
living  with  husbands  (groups  1,  4,  and  5,  above). 

2.  Separate  returns  of  husbands,  including  community  prop- 
erty returns  of  husbands. 

3.  Separate  returns  of  wives,  including  community  property 
returns  of  wives. 


<  See  statistics  of  Income  for  1934,  pt.  I,  p.  7. 

s  A  few  other  items  of  income — e.  p..  compensation  for  mjuries  and  sickness  and 
rental  value  of  a  dwellinR  hou.se  furnished  to  a  minUiter  of  the  Rospel — are  excluded 
from  gross  income  as  defined  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1934  but  included  in  income  as 
defined  for  this  study.  These  items  are  relatively  negliRible  in  amount  and  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  adjust  the  data  specifically  to  Include  them.  The  adjust- 
ments for  Dooreporting  and  for  understatement  of  income,  descritied  on  pp.  84- 
85  below,  are  Intended  to  include  the  incomes  of  State  and  local  government 
officials  whose  salaries  are  exempt  from  Federal  taxation. 


4.  Iteturiis  of  single  men  and  married  men  not  living  with 
wives,  not  heads  of  families. 

5.  Returns  of  single  women  and  married  women  not  living  with 
iusbands,  not  heads  of  families, 

0.  Returns  of  estates  and  trusts. 

The  percentage  distribution  of  aggregate  net  income, 
at  each  income  level,  among  these  .six  groups  apj)eared 
to  offer  the  most  satisfactory  basis  for  allocating  to  each 
group  the  appropriate  share  of  tax-exempt  interest  and 
deductions  to  be  aildod,  and  the  appropriate  share  of 
capital  gains  to  be  deducted,  at  each  income  level. 

The  following  deductions  from  gross  income  allowed 
in  calculating  net  income  for  income  ta.x  purposes  were 
totalled  at  each  income  level  above  $5,000:  Net  capital 
loss,  contributions,  taxes  paid,  interest  paid  and  "other 
deductions.""  The  value  of  interest  received  from 
wholly  tax-e.xempt  obligations  and  of  the  nontaxable 
amounts  of  interest  received  from  partially  tax-ex- 
empt obligations  were  added  to  the  above  totals  at  each 
income  level,  and  the  value  of  net  capital  gains  sub- 
tracted. The  resulting  aggregate  amounts  were  then 
distributed  among  the  six  groups  of  returns,  at  each 
income  level  above  $5,000,  according  to  the  proportions 
of  aggregate  net  income  received  by  each  group  at  the 
various  levels. 

From  the  aggregate  amounts  assigned  to  each  group 
of  returns  it  was  possible  to  calculate  the  average 
amount  to  be  added  to  the  returns  at  each  income  level 
in  order  to  adjust  the  income  distribution  from  a  net 
income  basis  to  one  wliich  would  correspond  with  the 
definition  of  income  used  in  the  study,  Tliis  adjustment, 
made  separately  for  each  group  of  returns  listed  above,' 
involved  the  shifting  of  part  of  the  returns  and  of  the 
aggregate  income  in  each  income  class  into  the  next 
higher  income  class.  Such  shifting  was  necessary  be- 
cause the  addition  of  the  average  amount  of  deductions 
and  tax-exempt  interest  to  those  returns  that  were  al- 
ready near  the  upper  limit  of  a  given  income  interval 
brought  their  incomes  within  the  range  of  the  next 
higher  interval.  For  example,  if  an  average  amount  of 
$746  in  deductions  and  tax-exempt  interest  were  added 
to  the  returns  in  net  income  class  $10,000  to  $15,000, 
all  those  returns  which  had  net  incomes  of  $14,255  or 
more  would  sliift  upward  into  the  class  interval  of 
$15,000  to  $20,000.  In  order  to  determine  the  actual 
number  of  returns  to  be  shifted  from  each  net  income 
class,  a  cumidative  frequency  curve  was  drawn,  from 
which  it  was  possible  to  read  off  the  number  of  returns 
which  would  be  sufficiently  affect«d  by  the  addition  of 
the  average  amount  of  deductions  and  tax-exempt  inter- 
est for  the  class  to  move  out  of  one  income  class  into 
another.     Thus  in  the  example  given  above,  it  was  possi- 

6  Deductions  for  business  lass  and  iwrlncrship  loss  were  not  included  in  this  total, 
since  the.se  items  had  also  been  deilucteii  from  gross  income  as  reiwrted  in  t  he  sample 
income  data  used  in  the  study. 

'  With  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  returns  tor  estates  and  trusts,  which  were  not 
to  be  included  in  either  the  family  or  the  single  individual  estimates. 
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ble  to  read  off  the  number  of  returns  falling  between 
$14,255  and  $15,000,and  toshift  that  number  to  the  next 
higher  income  class.  In  this  manner,  a  new  frequency 
distribution  was  obtained,  in  which  the  income  classi- 
fication corresponded  closely — although  not  exactly — 
with  the  definition  of  income  used  in  the  study.* 

The  addition  of  deductions  and  tax-exempt  interest  at 
each  income  level  caused,  of  course,  an  increase  in  the 
aggregate  income  and  necessitated  an  adjustment  of 
the  aggregate  income  distribution  to  correspond  with 
the  adjustment  of  the  distribution  of  returns.  Tliis 
involved  adding,  at  each  income  interval,  the  additional 
aggregate  income  from  deductions  and  tax-exempt 
interest  accruing  to  those  returns  remaining  in  the 
class,^  plus  the  aggregate  net  income  and  the  income 
from  deductions  and  tax-exempt  interest  of  those  re- 
turns shifted  into  the  class,'"  minus  the  aggregate  net 
income  of  those  shifted  out  of  the  class." 

Combinins  Incomes  of  Husbands 
and  Wives  Making  Separate  Returns 

After  the  adjustments  for  deductions  and  tax-exempt 
interest  had  been  completed  for  each  group  of  returns, 
the  income  distribution  for  husbands  making  separate 
returns  (including  the  community  property  returns  of 
husbands)  was  combined  with  the  distribution  for  wives 
making  separate  returns  (including  the  community 
property  returns  of  wives).  This  combination  was 
made  in  accordance  with  the  general  assumption  that 
at  the  high  income  levels  husbands  and  wives  making 
separate  returns  would  endeavor  to  divide  the  family 
income  as  evenly  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  the 
surtax  charges. 

Beginning  at  the  top  of  the  income  scale,  husbands 
and  wives  were  paired  into  "family"  units.  Insofar  as 
possible,  husbands  in  the  highest  income  bracket  were 
assigned  wives  in  the  same  bracket,  but  since  the 
number  of  husbands  reporting  high  incomes  was  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  number  of  wives  it  was  nec- 
sary  to  pair  some  of  the  husbands  with  wives  in  lower 
income  brackets.  Proceeding  down  the  income  scale  in 
this  fashion,  every  husband  was  paired  with  a  wife,  and 

'  It  was  still  necessary  to  add  the  income  of  supplementar>'  earners  over  18  who  were 
not  covered  by  the  joint  income  tax  returns  or  the  returns  of  the  heads  of  family  units, 
and  also  the  imputed  value  of  nonmoney  income.    See  pp.  84-85  below. 

•  Calculated  by  multiplying  the  number  of  returns  remaining  in  the  class  by  the 
average  amount  of  deductions  and  tax-exempt  interest  added  to  these  returns. 

"  Aggregate  net  Income  calculated  by  multiplying  the  number  of  returns  shifting 
by  the  average  amount  of  their  incomes — i.  e.,  the  midpoint  between  the  net  income 
figure  above  which  the  returns  were  shifted  and  the  upper  limit  of  the  income  class 
from  which  they  were  moved.  Thus,  in  the  example  given  above,  the  midpoint  be- 
tween $14,255  and  $l.'i.OOO.  The  resulting  amount  of  aggregate  income  was  subtracted 
from  income  class  $10,000-$]  5,000  and  added  to  income  class  $15,00O-$2O,0OO.  Income 
from  deductions  and  tax.exempt  interest  calculated  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
returns  shifting  by  the  average  amount  of  deductions  and  tax-exempt  interest  that 
was  added  to  their  returns. 

"  Calailated  in  the  same  way  as  the  aggregate  net  income  for  those  shifting  into  the 
class.  See  footnote  10  above.  Thus  in  the  examitle  given,  the  amount  of  aggregate 
net  income  added  at  income  interval  $I5.000-$20,000  was  subtracted  from  income 
interval  $10,00O-$I5,00O. 


the  husband-wife  imits  were  distributed  by  income  level 
according  to  the  combined  income  of  the  two  retums.'- 
The  number  of  husband-wife  units  with  incomes  above 
$5,000  was  somewhat  greater  than  the  number  of  hus- 
bands filing  separate  returns  of  incomes  over  $5,000, 
because  some  husbands  with  incomes  below  $5,000  were 
paired  with  wives  whose  incomes  were  also  below  $5,000, 
but  sufficient  to  bring  the  combined  income  above  $5,000. 
The  new  distribution  of  husband-wafe  imits  was  now 
combined  with  the  distribution  of  other  family  units  by 
adding  the  frequencies  and  the  aggregate  income  at  each 
income  level. 

Adjustment  from  1935 
to  1935-36  Basis 

The  resulting  family  distribution,  which  was  based 
on  income  tax  data  for  the  calendar  year  1935,  was  next 
adjusted  to  allow  for  an  increased  number  of  family 
incomes  of  $5,000  and  over  in  the  fiscal  year  19.35-36, 
when  the  national  income  was  considerably  greater  than 
in  1935.  Tills  adjustment  was  made  by  relating  the 
differences  in  the  aggregate  gross  income  reported  for 
the  year  1935  and  for  the  year  1936,  on  all  types  of 
individual  returns  with  net  incomes  of  $5,000  and  over, 
to  differences  in  the  size  of  the  national  income  paid  out 
during  this  period,  as  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce." 

National  income  paid  out  in  1936  was  estimated  at 
$62,441  million,  representing  a  13.6  percent  rise  over  the 
estimated  amount  paid  out  during  1935.  An  estimate 
for  1935-36,  based  on  monthly  estimates  for  the  last 
6  months  of  1935  and  the  first  6  months  of  1936,  showed 
a  5.5  percent  rise  over  the  1935  figm-e,  or  40.3  percent 
of  the  total  rise  from  1935  to  1936. 

The  aggregate  gross  income  (net  income  plus  deduc- 
tions for  capital  loss,  interest  paid,  taxes  paid,  contribu- 
tions and  "other  deductions,"  and  minus  capital  gain) 
for  all  income  tax  returns  for  net  incomes  of  $5,000  and 
over  showed  a  total  rise  of  36. 5  percent  from  1935  to  1936. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  increase  in  aggregate  gross 
income  from  1935  to  1935-36  bore  the  same  propor- 
tionate relationship  to  this  total  increase  that  the  rise 
in  national  income  from  1935  to  1935-36  bore  to  the 
total  rise  from  1935  to  1936.  Accordingly,  40.3  percent 
of  the  increase  in  aggregate  gross  income  for  aU  types 
of  returns  with  net  incomes  of  $5,000  and  over  between 
1935  and  1936  was  taken  to  represent  the  increase  in 
aggregate  gross  income  from  1935  to  1935-36. 

Since  only  part  of  this  increase  accrued  to  those 
income  recipients  who  belonged  to  family  units,  it  was 

"  The  huisband's  income  was  assumed  to  equal  the  average  income  of  the  income 
class  to  which  he  belonRe<l  and  the  wife's  income,  inmost  cases,  to  equal  the  average 
income  of  the  income  class  to  which  she  belonged.  The  sum  of  the  two  determined 
the  income  class  of  the  new  family  unit. 

"  See  Nathan,  Robert  R.,  and  Cone,  Frederick  M.,  MonMf  Income  Payments  in 
the  I'niled  Stalet,  I9f9-ST.  Survey  of  Current  Busir-ws,  February  ia38. 
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necessary  to  divide  it  among  the  various  groups  of 
returns  on  some  proportionate  basis.  Tlie  percentage 
distribution  of  aggregate  gross  income  among  the  vari- 
ous groups  of  returns  in  1085  was  used  as  the  basis  for 
this  division.'^ 

The  portion  of  the  increased  atiuiuiit  of  gross  income 
accruing  to  those  types  of  returns  wiiicli  liad  been 
combined  into  family  units  was  now  distril)ut(Hl,  by 
income  level,  according  to  the  percentage  distribution 
of  aggregate  income  siiown  by  the  family  distribution 
for  1935.'*  The  additional  amount  of  aggregate  in- 
come at  each  income  level  was  then  added  to  the  aggre- 
gate income  shown  in  the  1935  family  distribution  at 
that  income  level  to  obtain  a  distribution  of  aggregate 
income  for  1935-36.  It  was  assumed  that  the  average 
income  within  the  various  income  classes  remained  the 
same  as  the  average  in  1935.  Acconlingly,  the  number 
of  family  imits  in  the  1935-36  distribution  was  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  1935-36  aggregate  income  at 
each  income  interval  by  the  average  income  within  that 
interval  shown  by  the  1935  family  distribution. 

Adjustment  For  Nonreporting 

Having  obtained  an  estimated  1935-36  income 
distribution  for  those  families  that  would  have  filed 
Federal  income  tax  returns  of  $5,000  or  more  gross 
income,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of 
family  units  and  the  aggregate  income  at  various  levels 
to  account  for  those  families  that  are  legally  required 
to  file  returns  but  fail  to  do  so,  and  for  families — such 
as  those  of  State  and  municipal  officials — whose 
salaries  are  not  subject  to  Federal  income  taxation. 
The  adjustment  for  nonreporting  was  based  on  arbi- 
trary assumptions  concerning  the  probable  percentage 
increase  in  income  tax  returns  if  all  families  with  in- 
comes of  $5,000  and  over  had  actually  filed  income  tax 
returns  for  the  year  1935-36. 

It  was  assumed  that  nonreporting  was  most  prevalent 
in  the  income  classes  $5,000  to  $10,000  and  tended  to 
be  negligible  at  income  levels  above  $20,000.  Specif- 
ically, it  was  decided  that  the  number  of  families  with 
incomes  between  $5,000  and  $10,000  should  be  in- 
creased by  25  percent;  that  the  number  with  incomes 
between  $10,000  and  $15,000  should  be  increased  by  15 
percent;  and  the  number  between  $15,000  and  $20,000 
increased  by  5  percent."  The  1935-36  distribution 
was  corrected  for  nonreporting  by  increasing  the  mun- 
ber  of  families  and  the  aggregate  income  at  these 
income  levels  in  accordance  with  the  above  assumptions. 


'*  Available  income  tax  data  for  1930  were  not  classified  by  type  of  return  so  that  it 
was  necessary  either  to  accept  the  iy:j5  percentape  relationships  among  groups  of 
returns  and  among  income  classes  as  representative  of  1935-36,  or  to  attempt  some 
arbitrary  correction  of  the  data.  Comparisons  of  the  1935  and  1936  relationships, 
made  on  the  basis  of  net  income  data  for  all  types  of  returns  combined,  indicated 
that  percentage  relationshi[>s  were  so  little  changed  l)etwecn  1935  and  1936  that  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  attempt  any  adjustment  for  1935-36. 


Adjustment  for  Under- 
statement of  Income 

A  further  adjustment  was  niatlc  in  the  1935-36 
family  distribution  to  allow  for  the  understatement  of 
certain  types  of  income  by  families  actually  filing 
returns.  Understatement  was  considered  most  likely 
to  occur  in  the  reporting  of  income  from  the  following 
sources:  (1)  Business  profits;  (2)  partnership  profits; 
(3)  rents  and  royalties;  and  (4)  "other  income '"(including 
income  from  all  sources  not  specifically  reported). 
Like  nonreporting,  understatement  was  assumed  to 
vary  by  income  level  and  to  be  proportionately  greater 
at  the  lower  income  levels.  Specifically,  it  was  decided 
that  the  aggregate  income  of  families  with  incomes  be- 
tween $5,000  and  $10,000  should  be  increased  by  15 
jjercent,  that  of  families  between  $10,000  and  $20,000 
by  15  percent,  that  of  families  between  .S20,n00  and 
$25,000  by  10  percent,  and  that  of  families  between 
$25,000  and  $50,000  by  5  percent.'*  These  assump- 
tions resulted  in  an  overall  estimate  of  understatement 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  aggregate  income  of  families 
with  incomes  of  $5,000  and  over  after  the  correction  for 
nonreporting  had  been  made. 

The  total  amount  of  income  to  be  added  at  each  in- 
come level  of  the  family  distribution  to  correct  for  the 
understatement  of  income  was  calculated  by  applying 
the  appropriate  percentages  to  the  aggregate  income 
figures  shown  by  the  1935-36  distribution  after  the 
correction  for  nonreporting  had  been  completed.'* 

The  aggregate  amount  of  income  to  be  added  at  each 
income  level  to  allow"  for  understatement  was  then 
divided  by  the  number  of  family  units  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  average  amount  to  be  added  to  the  incomes  of 
famiUes  at  that  level.  Addition  of  such  an  average 
amount  of  income  at  each  level  resulted,  of  course,  in  a 
shifting  of  some  families  from  each  income  interval  to 
the  next  higher  interval.  This  shift  and  the  corre- 
sponding shift  in  aggregate  income  were  accomplished  by 
the  same  methods  described  above  for  adding  deductions 
and  tax-exempt  interest  to  the  net  income  distributions." 

Addition  of  Income  of 
Supplementary  Earners 

In  combining  the  data  for  various  types  of  income 
tax  returns  to  obtain  a  distribution  of  the  incomes  re- 
ceivetl  by  family  units,  no  account  was  then  taken  of  the 
income  received  by  those  members  of  economic  families, 
other  than  wives,  whose  incomes  were  not  covered  by 

's  These  [HTcentages.  of  course,  are  essentially  arbitrary  but  were  arrived  at  after 
considering  the  tentative  estimates  advanced  by  several  authorities  who  were  con- 
sulted. 

'9  The  sequence  of  the  adjust  ments  for  nonreporting  and  for  understatement  implies 
that  families  added  to  the  distribution  to  allow  for  nonreporting  would  have  under- 
stated their  incomes  to  the  same  extent  as  did  the  families  that  actually  filed  income 
tax  returns. 

"  Sec  pp.  82-83. 
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the  joint  family  return  or  hj  the  return  of  the  head  of 
the  family.  Some  of  these  family  members,  of  course, 
had  individual  incomes  exceeding  the  allowable  per- 
sonal exemption  and  filed  separate  income  tax  returns, 
but  it  was  not  possible  to  utilize  these  returns  in 
adjusting  the  income  distribution  for  families,  since  no 
basis  was  available  for  separating  such  returns  from 
those  filed  by  individuals  maintaining  independent 
economic  status.'"*  The  majority  of  family  members 
with  "supplementarA'"  incomes,  however,  had  incomes 
too  small  to  require  the  filing  of  tax  returns. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  was 
the  only  available  source  of  information  concerning  the 
relative  importance  of  such  incomes  at  different  income 
levels,  this  particular  adjustment  of  the  income  tax 
data  was  postponed  until  the  data  hatl  been  made  to 
correspond,  as  closely  as  possible,  with  the  sample  in- 
come data  collected  from  the  families  interviewed  in 
that  study.  Even  so,  the  mformation  available  from 
the  income  schedules  collected  in  the  Study  of  Con- 
sumer Purchases  related  only  to  the  supplementary  in- 
come from  earnings,  and  hence  offered  no  adeciuate 
basis  for  estimating  the  total  amount  of  income  re- 
ceived by  supplementary  income  recipients.  For  this 
reason,  and  also  because  the  available  data  tended,  as 
explained  below,  toward  an  overestimate  of  the  average 
number  of  supplementary  earners  at  the  various  income 
levels,  it  was  decided  to  make  no  specific  adjustment  for 
supplementary  income  other  than  earnings. 

Available  tabulations  of  the  data  from  the  Study  of 
Consumer  Purchases  showed  for  families  at  each  income 
level,  in  each  sample  community,  the  number  of  sup- 
plementary earners  of  four  different  types — husbands, 
wives,  others  16  years  and  over,  and  others  under  IG 
years — and  the  average  earnings  of  each  type.  Since 
the  earnings  of  husbands,  wives,  and  dependent  chil- 
dren imder  18  are,  according  to  the  reporting  require- 
ments of  the  income-tax  law,  included  as  part  of  the 
family  income,  either  in  a  joint  family  return,  in  sepa- 
rate returns  of  husband  and  wife,  or  in  a  single  return 
by  the  head  of  the  family,  it  was  presumably  only  the 
supplementary  earnings  of  part  of  those  in  the  third 
group — those  18  years  and  over — that  were  omitted 
from  the  1935-36  family  distribution  built  up  on  the 
basis  of  income  tax  data. 

However,  the  data  from  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Purchases  were  not  available  in  a  form  to  permit  the 
exclusion  from  the  group  of  those  supplementary  earners 
between  16  and  IS  years,  so  that  the  adjustment  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  tlata  for  the  entire  group  of 
supplementary  earners  (other  than  husbands  and  wi\  es) 
over  16.  The  upward  bias  introduced  by  this  procedure 
was,  as  observed  earlier  in  the  discussion,  at  least  par- 

''"  The  utilization  of  these  individual  returns  In  adjusting  the  income  distribution 
for  .sinple  individuals  is  explained  helow. 


tially  compensated  for  by  the  lack  of  any  adjustment 
for  supplementary  income  other  than  earnings. 

From  the  tabulations  for  eight  large  cities,  it  was 
possible  to  calculate  the  average  number  of  supple- 
mentary^ earners  of  16  years  and  over  for  families  in  each 
income  class  up  to  $10,000  and  over,  and  the  average 
earnings  per  supplementary  earner  in  each  class. "* 

By  multipljnng  the  average  number  of  supplementary 
earners  per  family  by  the  average  earnings  per  supple- 
mentary earner,  there  was  obtained,  for  each  income 
class  up  to  $10,000,  an  average  amount  of  supplemen- 
tary earnings  per  family  to  be  added  to  the  incomes  of 
the  families  in  the  1935-36  family  distribution.  The 
average  amounts  to  be  added  at  income  classes  above 
$10,000  were  obtained  by  plotting  the  data  for  the 
classes  below  $10,000  and  extending  the  curve  freehand 
to  read  off  the  extrapolated  values.  Once  having 
determined  by  the  above  means  the  average  amount 
of  supplementary  earnings  to  be  added  at  each  income 
level,  it  was  possible  to  carry  forward  the  a<ljustment  bj' 
using  the  same  methods  used  in  adding  average  deduc- 
tions and  tax-exempt  interest,  and  in  adding  the  esti- 
mated average  amounts  necessary  to  correct  for  under- 
statement of  income. '^ 

Addition  of  Imputed  Value 
of  Nonmoney  Income 

The  estimated  income  distributions  based  on  sample 
data  from  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  included  in 
family  income  the  imputed  values  of  certain  kinds  of 
nonmoney  income — e.  g.,  the  occupancy  of  an  owned 
home  and,  for  farm  and  village  families,  home-produced 
food.  To  render  the  distribution  based  on  income  tax 
data  more  nearly  comparable  with  respect  to  the  items 
included  in  income,  it  was  necessary  to  add  the  esti- 
mated value  of  these  forms  of  nonmoney  income. 

The  average  value  of  such  nonmoney  income  at  each 
income  level  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
value  of  these  nonmoney  items  in  the  national  expendi- 
ture patterns  built  up  from  consumption  data  coUected 
in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases.^" 

These  average  amounts  of  nonmoney  income  were 
added  at  each  income  level,  and  the  distribution  of 
families  and  aggregate  income  shifted  upw^ard — as  in 
previous  atijustments — to  allow  for  those  families  whose 
incomes  were  sufhciently  increased  by  the  ailded  income 
to  cause  them  to  move  into  a  higher  income  class. 

Final  Adjustment  of  National 
Distribution  for  Families 

The  series  of  adjustments  of  the  income  tax  data 
resulted  finally  m  a  distribution  of  family-  units  and  of 

>'  Data  for  the  eight  cities  were  averaged,  each  city  being  given  equal  weight. 
1'  See  pp.  82-83. 

"  These  patterns  have  been  prepared  by  the  National  Resources  Committee  in  a 
study  of  consumer  expenditures  and  savincs  in  1935-3fi. 
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ngfrrefiiitc  inconio  for  iiiconio  levels  above.  $7,;"iO()  w  liicli 
was  on  a  com])anil)le  basis  with  the  ostiniated  national 
(listribntion  built  up  from  the  sample  income  data  from 
the  Study  of  Consiuner  Puichases.  Tiie  latter  distri- 
bution, which  was  known  to  be  deficient  in  the  hif^h 
income  levels,  was  corrected  by  adduipj  at  each  income 
interval  above  $7,500  the  additional  inunber  of  families 
and  amount  of  aggregate  income  shown  by  the  adjusted 
income  tax  data  to  belong  in  those  income  intervals. 

Since  the  population  weights  used  in  building  up  the 
estimateil  national  distribution  from  samjjle  data  had 
included  all  families  in  the  United  States,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  number  of  families  in  the  income  in- 
tervals below  $7,500  to  allow  for  the  increased  number 
of  families  in  the  higher  income  intervals.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  sample  data  below  $7,500  refiecteil 
correctly  the  relative  proportions  of  families  at  the  diff- 
erent income  levels,  the  total  reduction  in  number  of 
families  below  $7,500  was  distributed  among  the  various 
income  intervals  in  proportion  to  the  relative  number  of 
families  in  each  interval  before  the  correction  was 
made.^' 

Adjustment  of  Regional 
Distributions  (or  Families 

Adjustments  of  the  estimated  national  income  dis- 
tribution in  accordance  with  income  tax  data  were  ex- 
tended to  the  estimated  distributions  for  families  in  each 
of  the  five  geograpliic  regions,  and  for  other  component 
groups  of  families. 

The  adjustments  of  the  regional  distributions  were 
made  on  the  basis  of  Federal  income  tax  data  on  the 
number  of  individual  returns  and  the  aggregate  net  in- 
come reported  from  each  State.  These  data  were 
classified  by  net  income  classes  but  not  by  type  of  re- 
turn, and  no  information  was  given  concerning  deduc- 
tions and  sources  of  income.  It  was  obviously  not  possi- 
ble, therefore,  to  carry  tlu-ougb  for  each  State  the 
series  of  adjustments  that  were  made  in  the  income  tax 
data  for  the  total  United  States. 

The  data  on  individual  returns  and  aggregate  net 
income  for  the  several  States  were  combuied,  for  net 
income  classes  above  $5,000,  to  yield  separate  distri- 
butions of  returns  and  of  aggregate  net  income  for 
each  of  the  five  regions  defined  in  this  study.  Since 
data  for  all  types  of  indiNadual  returns  were  included 
in  these  regional  distributions,  it  was  necessary  to 
estimate  the  proportion  of  returns  and  of  aggregate 
income  belonging  to  members  of  family  imits.  This 
was  done  by  applying  to  the  data  for  each  region  the 
percentages   that  were   calculated   from   the  national 

"  These  proportions  were  obtained  by  culculatinp  a  perwrnaee  distribution,  by 
income  level,  for  the  total  number  of  families  below  the  $7,.'iO0  level.  These  percent- 
ages were  applied  to  the  total  number  of  families  to  be  subtracted  from  the  distribu- 
tion below  $7,500  in  order  lo  obtain  the  number  of  families  to  tie  subiriicled  from  the 
various  income  inter\'als. 


(iiita,  showing  iit  each  income  level  the  proportions  of 
total  iiiiiividunl  ict  urns  and  total  aggregate  netincome in 
t  he  United  States  reported  by  members  of  family  units." 

The  resulting  regional  distributions  of  the  returns 
and  of  aggregate  net  income  were  now  comi)arable 
to  the  combined  national  data  for  the  various  types 
of  family  returns  before  any  adjustments  had  been  made 
in  those  data. 

The  unadjusted  national  data  for  these  types  of 
returns  were  compai-ed  with  the  data  in  the  final 
family  distribution  for  1935-36,  and  calculations  made 
of  the  percentage  increase  in  the  number  of  returns 
and  in  the  aggregate  mcome  at  each  income  level  that 
had  resulted  from  the  scries  of  adjustments. 

In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  as  to  how  these  per- 
centage increases  might  have  varied  among  regions  if 
the  adjustments  had  been  carried  out  independently, 
it  was  assumed  that  the  data  from  the  various  regions 
were  efiually  affected  by  the  adjustments.  Accordingly 
the  number  of  returns  and  the  aggregate  net  income 
in  the  unadjusted  regional  distributions  were  increased 
at  each  income  level  by  the  same  percentage  amounts 
shown  by  the  national  data,  to  effect  an  over-all  correc- 
tion of  the  income  tax  data  for  each  region. 

The  resulting  regional  family  distributions  for  in- 
come levels  above  $7,500  were  used  to  adjust  the  esti- 
mated income  distributions  that  had  been  derived 
from  the  sample  income  data  from  the  Study  of  Con- 
sumer Purchases.  These  final  adjustments  of  the 
regional  distributions  were  made  in  the  same  way  as 
the  final  adjustment  of  the  national  distribiition.^ 

Adjustments  oF  Distributions  for  Other 
Component  Groups  of  Families 

Available  tabulations  of  the  Federal  income  tax 
data  do  not  classify  number  of  returns  or  aggregate 
net  income  by  such  factors  as  type  of  community, 
family  size,  color-nati\nty,  and  occupational  grouping. 
Accordingly,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  some  arbitrary 
method  of  distributmg  among  the  component  groups 
of  families  the  increased  number  of  families  and  aggre- 
gate amount  of  income  that  had  been  added  to  the 
national  and  to  the  regional  distributions  to  allow  for 
underrepresentation  of  high  income  families  in  the 
sample  data. 

The  general  basis  accepted  for  allocating  these 
famUies  was  the  relative  number  of  families  in  income 
classes  $7,500-$  10,000,  and  $10,000  and  over,  shown 
by  the  uncorrected  income  distributions  for  the  com- 
ponent groups  in  each  type  of  classification.^*  Thus, 
the  total  number  of  families  added  at  income  class 
$7,500-$10,000  would   be  distributed  among  the  four 


n  Seep.  81. 
'^  fiee  above. 

'<  The  Income  class  $IO,(XIO  and  over  included  the  famUies  in  all  of  the  income 
classes  above  $10,0(X). 
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family-size  groups  according  to  the  proportionate 
niunbers  of  faniilics  of  eacli  group  iu  tliat  income  class 
sho\vn  by  the  family-size  distributions  built  up  from 
the  sample  data. 

The  imi)iied  assumption  underlying  this  general 
procedure  was  that  the  sample  data  from  the  Study  of 
Consumer  Purchases  represented  con-ectly  the  propor- 
tions of  families  of  each  component  group  in  the  high 
income  classes  although  they  underrepresented  the 
total  number  of  high  income  families.^'  This  assump- 
tion probably  introduced  a  degree  of  error  ijito  the 
final  distributions,  for  if  the  very  high  income  families 
had  been  properly  represented  in  the  sample  the  pro- 
portions shown  in  the  component  groups  in  income 
class  $10,000  and  over  would  probably  have  been  some- 
what altered.  However,  the  procedure  did  not  involve 
the  assumption  that  the  same  proportioiuite  relation- 
ship between  component  groups  would  prevail  at  every 
income  level  above  $10,000.  It  is  obvious,  for  instance, 
that  the  ratio  of  clerical  families  to  independent  busi- 
ness families  at  the  income  level  $10,000  to  $15,000 
would  be  considerable  higher  than  the  ratio  of  clerical 
families  to  independent  business  families  at  the  income 
level  $15,000  to  $20,000.  An  allowance  for  such 
variations  was  made  in  estimating  the  average  and 
aggregate  incomes  of  families  with  incomes  of  $10,000 
and  over  belonging  to  different  occupational  groups  and 
li-\nng  in  different  types  of  community.-* 

The  income  distribution  for  each  component  group 
of  families  was  adjusted  below  $7,500,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  national  and  regional  distributions  were 
adjusted,  to  allow  for  the  number  of  families  added  at 
the  higher  income  levels. 

Adjustment  of  National  Distribution 
for  Single  Individuals 

The  estimated  income  distribution  for  smgle  indivi- 
duals was  also  corrected  for  underrepresentation  of  the 
high  income  classes  by  means  of  Federal  income-tax 
data. 

The  adjustment,  carried  through  separately  for  the 
estimated  distributions  of  single  men  and  of  single 
women,  was  made  for  income  classes  over  $3,000  on 

25  The  sample  data  obtained  from  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  included  data 
for  952  families  with  incomes  between  $7,500  and  $10,000,  and  924  families  with  in- 
comes of  $10,000  and  over. 

"  For  discussion  of  this  point,  see  pp.  88-89. 


the  basis  of  income  tax  data  for  two  types  of  returns — 
single  and  married  men  not  heads  of  families,  and  single 
and  married  women  not  heads  of  families — after  these 
data  had  been  adiusted  to  correspond  with  the  study 
definition  and  classification  of  income." 

It  was  recognized  that  some  of  the  indivnduals  whose 
returns  were  classified  under  these  headings  were 
probably  not  maintaming  a  separate  economic  status, 
and  hence  were  not  single  individuals  as  defined  by 
this  study.  But  it  was  assumed  that  the  majority  of 
those  with  net  incomes  of  $3,000  and  over  would  not  be 
pooling  their  incomes  in  a  common  family  fund,  even 
though  they  shared  a  household  with  others.  Accord- 
ingly, no  reduction  was  made  in  the  number  of  returns 
above  $3,000  to  allow  for  the  few  individuals  that  might 
be  members  of  economic  family  groups. 

The  following  series  of  adjustments,  similar  to  those 
made  in  the  income  tax  data  for  family  returns,  were 
carried  through  for  the  data  from  each  group  of  returns: 
(1 )  Adjustment  of  net  income  to  correspond  with  income 
as  defined  in  the  study,  (2)  adjustment  from  a  1935  to  a 
1935-36  basis,  (3)  adjustment  for  nonreporting,  (4) 
adjustment  for  understatement  of  income,  (5)  addition 
of  the  imputed  value  of  nonmoney  income. 

The  new  income  distribution  for  single  men  was 
plotted  on  the  same  scale  with  the  distribution  for  single 
men  which  was  derived  from  earnings  data.  The  latter 
curve  was  then  smoothed  above  $3,000  to  conform  more 
closely  with  the  curve  shown  by  the  adjusted  income  tax 
data.  The  frequency  distribution  read  off  from  this 
curve  for  income  classes  above  $3,000  was  then  spliced 
to  the  distribution  for  income  classes  below  $3,000 — 
which  had  been  adjusted  to  allow  for  the  greater  number 
of  single  men  with  incomes  of  $3,000  and  over.-' 

The  distribution  for  single  women  was  adjusted  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  distribution  for  single  men,  and  the 
two  distributions  were  finally  combined,  by  adding  tlie 
frequencies  and  tlie  aggregate  income  at  each  income 
level,  to  obtain  the  final  distribution  for  all  single 
individuals. 


'■  The  income  tax  data  for  returns  with  net  incomes  below  $5,000  are  estimated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  hence  are  somewhat  less  reUable  than  the  data 
above  .$5,000.  Kevertheles,«,  it  seemed  desirable,  in  view  of  the  limitations  ofeam- 
ings  data  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  income  distributions  of  single  men  and  single 
women,  to  use  the  income  tax  data  for  net  incomes  of  $.1,000  and  over  as  a  check  against 
the  distributions  based  on  earnings  data. 

'*  For  explanation  of  this  adjustment,  see  discussion  on  p.  88. 


SECTION    8.    ESTIMATES    OF   AGGREGATE    AND   AVERAGE 

INCOMES 


Estmiates  of  the  aggregate  income  of  each  group  of 
families  for  which  income  distributions  are  prosonted 
in  Parts  I  and  11  were  obtained  by  nudtiplyiny;  tiie 
frequencies  in  each  income  interval  by  the  average 
income  for  the  families  within  that  income  interval. 

The  average  (mean)  income  at  each  income  interval 
was  derived,  in  most  cases,  from  the  data  from  the 
Study  of  Consumer  Purchases.  These  data  indicated 
for  nonrolicf  families  in  each  color-nativity  group  withhi 
each  sample  community  the  average  income  in  each 
income  interval.  For  broatl  groups  of  families  the 
average  income  within  any  given  income  interval  was 
calculated  by  weighting  the  averages  for  the  finer 
groups  in  tlie  sample  data  according  to  the  relative 
unportance  of  these  finer  groups  at  that  income  interval 
in  the  1935-36  population. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  average  income  of  all  nonrelief 
families  living  in  small  cities  in  the  United  States  and 
receiving  incomes  between  $3,000  and  $3,500  was  ob- 
tained by  weighting  the  averages  for  this  income  interval 
shown  in  the  regular  and  in  the  clipped  samples  for  small 
cities  in  each  region.  The  weights  used  were  the  total 
number  of  native-white  normal  families  and  the  total 
number  of  families  belonging  to  all  other  color-nativity 
groups  living  in  small  cities  in  each  region  and  receiving 
incomes  between  $3,000  and  $3,500.  The  aggregates 
for  nonrelief  families  in  each  region,  type  of  community, 
and  color-nativity  group  were  calculated  similarly. 

Sample  data  on  average  incomes  within  each  income 
interval  were  not  available  from  theConsumer  Purcliases 


1  The  prot-edure  used  was  to  add  (algebraically)  to  the  midpoint  a  corret-lioa  given 
by  the  tonniila  — 5^-7 —  where  /=fre(iuency  in  class  for  which  mean  is  being  esti- 
mated ;/"=  frequency  ofclassimmediately  above; /'  =  frequency  of  cla-ss  immediately 
below,  and  c=class  inlen'al  of  diss  for  which  average  is  being  computed.  The  for- 
mula was  slight  ly  d  ilTerent  for  the  lowest  income  interval  and  for  t  base  income  cbisses 
where  the  width  of  the  diss  interval  Wiis  changed.  The  formula  gives  the  correction 
which  would  be  re^iuired  on  the  a.ssumption  that  the  distribution  of  frefiuencies 
within  a  class  interval  is  accurately  represented  by  a  straight  line  ix-y^sing  through  the 
point  determined  l»y  centering  the  frerjuencies  at  the  midpoint  ari'l  parallel  to  a  line 
joining  similar  points  for  the  immediately  preceding  and  following  class  inter\-als. 
The  validity  of  tiie  formuLi  was  checked  by  using  it.  in  several  cases,  to  compute 
averages  for  class  inler\'als  for  which  tlie  correct  averages  were  available  from  the 
Study  of  Consumer  Purchases.  The  two  figures  agreed  well  in  pmctically  all 
Instances. 

'  For  method  of  obtaining  these  aggregates  from  the  income-tax  data,  see  .sec.  7. 
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Study  with  the  necessary  detail  for  each  occupational 
aiul  for  each  family-size  group.  For  these  groups, 
therefore,  the  average  income  at  each  in'come  interval 
was  determined  by  correcting  the  midpoint  of  the 
interval  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the 
frequencies  in  that  interval  and  in  the  income  intervals 
immediately  above  and  below  it.'  The  average  in- 
come was  thus  assumed  to  be  higher  than  the  midpoint 
in  those  income  intervals  wiicre  the  income  curve  was 
rising,  and  lower  than  the  midpoint  where  the  curve 
was  falling.  The  aggregates  for  relief  families  and  for 
all  single  individuals  were  also  obtained  by  this  method. 

Tlie  aggregate  incomes  of  families  with  incomes  of 
$7,500  and  over  were  in  every  case  derived  from  the 
adjusted  income  ta.x  data,  rather  than  from  the  Con- 
sumer Purchases  sample  data.-  The  aggregate  in- 
comes received  by  families  in  each  region  with  incomes 
of  $7,500  or  more,  and  by  all  famihes  in  the  United 
States  in  these  income  classes,  were  obtained  directly 
from  the  adjusted  hicome  tax  data,  as  was  the  aggregate 
for  single  indivitluals  with  incomes  above  $5,000. 

The  aggregate  incomes  of  families  in  each  region  with 
incomes  between  $7,500  and  $10,000  and  with  incomes 
above  $10,000  were  divided,  respectively, by  the  numbers 
of  families  in  the  region  receiving  these  incomes,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  average  income  in  each  interval. 
The  regional  average  at  the  income  interval  $7,500  to 
$10,000  was  assumed  to  prevail  for  families  living  in 
each  type  of  community.  An  adjustment  was  made, 
however,  in  the  division  of  the  aggregate  income  among 
families  receiving  $10,000  or  more,  so  that  ftimilies 
living  in  middle-sized  cities,  in  small  cities,  in  rural 
nonfarm  communities,  and  on  farms,  were  assigned  pro- 
gressively smaller  proportions  of  the  aggregate  income 
of  the  region  thtin  their  relative  munbei-s  indicated. 
This  adjustment  was  made  on  the  assumption  that 
the  average  income  of  families  receiving  over  $10,000 
was  higher  in  metropolises  and  large  cities  than  in 
mitldle-sized  and  small  cities,  and  higher  in  midtlle- 
sizcd  and  small  cities  than  in  rural  nonfarm  com- 
munities )ind  farms,  because  the  number  of  very  wealthy 
families  tends  to  increase  with  increasing  urbanization. 
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A  similar  adjustment  was  made  in  estimating  the 
aggregate  income  for  the  occupational  groups.  The 
relatively  few  families  in  the  wage-earning  and  in  the 
clerical  groups  that  received  incomes  of  more  than 
$10,000  for  the  year  were  assumed  to  have  been  con- 
centrated wthin  the  income  intervals  just  above 
$10,000.  Families  with  incomes  above  $10,000  that 
belonged  to  the  business  and  professional  groups  and 
those  classified  as  the  independent  unemployed  were 
assigned  a  correspondingly  higher  share  of  the  aggre- 
gate income. 

The  income  distributions  based  on  data  from  the 
Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  included  a  negative  in- 
come class  for  nonrelief  farm  families.  The  aggregate 
negative  income  was  estunated  by  multiplying  the 
nmnber  of  nonrelief  farm  families  in  each  region  that 
received  negative  incomes  by  the  average  amount  of 
negative  incomes  shown  by  the  Consumer  Purchases 
sample  for  farm  areas  in  the  region. 

Having  obtainetl  the  aggregate  income  at  each  in- 
come level  for  the  various  groups,  the  aggregates  for 
related  groups  could  be  summed  by  income  level.  For 
example,  the  aggregate  incomes  of  all  families  and  of  all 
single  individuals  were  summed   by  income  level  to 


obtain  the  distribution  of  aggregate  income  of  all 
families  and  single  individuals  presented  in  table  2. 
For  any  one  group  of  families,  the  aggregate  incomes  of 
families  at  the  various  income  levels  could  be  summed 
to  obtain  the  aggregate  income  of  aU  families  in  the 
group — e.  g.,  to  obtain  the  aggregate  income  of  all  wage- 
earning  families  presented  in  table  9.^ 

The  mean  income  for  each  component  group  of  fami- 
lies and  for  each  of  the  broader  groups  was  obtained  by 
dividing  the  estimated  aggregate  income  by  the  number 
of  families  in  the  group.  The  mecUan  income  for  each 
group  was  calculated  roughly  by  assuming  a  regular 
distribution  of  cases  within  the  median  income  class; 
each  median  was  rounded  to  the  nearest  $5.  Both  the 
mean  and  the  median  incomes  for  single  individuals  and 
for  major  groups  of  families  are  presented  in  tlie  text 
tables  for  purposes  of  comparison. 


3  Due  to  the  differences  in  method  explained  above,  the  aggregate  income  of  all 
nonrelief  families  in  the  United  States,  ohtained  by  using  the  data  on  average  income 
byincoiuelevelfrom  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases,  did  not  agree  exactly  with  the 
aggregate  for  the  same  group  of  families  obtained  by  summing  the  estimated  aggre- 
gates for  nonrelief  families  in  each  of  the  eight  occupational  groups,  or  in  each  of  the 
four  family-size  groups.  A  small  adjustment  was  therefore  reijuired  in  the  aggregates 
for  these  latter  groups  so  that  the  aggregate  income  of  nonrelief  families  in  all  occu- 
pational groups  and  in  all  family-size  groups  corresponded,  as  they  should,  with  the 
aggregate  for  the  same  group  of  families  classified  by  region  and  type  of  community. 
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SECTION   9.   ESTIMATES  OF  THE   INCOMES   OF  THE 
INSTITUTIONAL   POPULATION 


Estimates  of  the  incomes  of  the  institutional  popula- 
tion are  necessary  to  complete  the  estimates  of  con- 
sumer incomes  for  all  of  the  American  people.  As 
indicated  ui  Part  I  of  the  report,  the  institutional 
group  constitutes  a  distinctive  type  of  consumer  imit 
which  is  not  readily  comparable  to  the  famil}'  and 
single  individual  units,  because  of  the  number  of  mem- 
bers it  includes  and  because  of  the  collective  aspects  of 
institutional  income  and  expenditures. 

Component  Groups  of  the 
Institutional  Population 

The  classification  of  the  two  million  institutional 
residents  by  type  of  institutional  group  was  described 
briefly  in  Part  II  of  the  report.'  Residents  of  institu- 
tions "proper",  whose  incomes  are  to  a  large  extent  re- 
ceived from  the  institution  in  the  form  of  subsistence 
and  care,  have  been  classified  according  to  the  general 
type  of  institution,  as  follows :  ^ 

1.  Mental  defectives  confined  in  insane  asylums,  homes  for 
feeble-minded,  hospitals  for  epileptics,  etc. 

2.  Physical  defectives  living  in  tuberculosis  hospitals  and 
sanitaria,  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  crippled  children's 
hospitals,  etc. 

3.  Prisoners  and  adult  delinquents  confined  to  jails,  peniten- 
tiaries, workhouses,  and  reformatories  for  men  and  women, 

4.  Dependent  and  delinquent  chUdren  living  in  orphan 
asylums  and  reformatories  for  juvenile  delinquents, 

5.  Dependent  adults  living  in  almshouses  and  homes  for 
the  aged. 

The  quasi-institutional  population,  defined  to  include 
all  indi\nduals  who  hve  in  collectively-supported  groups 
because  of  the  nature  of  their  employment,  has  been 
divided  into  four  groups: 

1.  Members  of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps, 

2.  Employees  of  general  labor  camps,  such  as  lumbering, 
railroad,  canal,  and  construction  camjjs  of  various  types, 

3.  Enlisted  men  in  tlie  Army  and  Navy  stationed  within  the 
continental  United  States, 

4.  Members  of  crews  on  vessels. 

Persons  belonging  to  such  groups  receive  subsistence 

•  See  p.  32  and  table  10. 

■  Persons  living  in  monasteries,  convents  and  similar  religious  institutions  might 

properly  constitute  a  small  additional  institui  ional  f?rou[>.  but  since  they  are  grouped 

by  the  census  \^ith  members  of  other  small  quasi-family  groui>s,  n]ost  of  whom  are 

onattached  persons,  they  have  been  included  in  the  estimates  (or  single  individuals. 
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in  partial  payment  for  their  services,  but  they  also 
receive  money  wages  which  they  may  spend  as  they 
choose. 

Sample  Data  on  Per  Capita  Incomes 

.No  statistical  information  was  available  concerning 
the  poi-sunal  incomes  of  the  members  of  these  various 
types  of  institutional  groups,  so  that  it  was  necessary 
to  estunate  their  incomes  on  the  basis  of  a  heterogeneous 
body  of  data  on  institutional  expenditures  obtained 
from  various  Federal  and  State  reports. 

Estimates  of  the  per  capita  incomes  received  by 
members  of  the  five  types  of  institutions  proper  were 
based  on  per  capita  subsistence  costs  in  State  institu- 
tions, in  seventeen  States  for  wliich  reasonably  detailed 
and  complete  expenditure  data  were  available.  State 
uistitutions  were  accepted  as  typical  units  for  analysis 
largely  because  of  the  available  statistical  information. 
Although  it  was  recognized  that  per  capita  expenditures 
for  subsistence  might  vary  widely  according  to  the 
source  of  support — i.  e.,  private,  Federal,  State,  or 
local  funds — adequate  statistical  data  were  found  for 
State  institutions  only.  It  appeared,  from  such 
fragmentarj^  information  as  was  available  on  other 
institutions,  that  per  capita  expenditures  in  State  in- 
stitutions tend  to  be  somewhat  lower  than  those  in 
private  and  Federal  institutions,  and  somewhat  higher 
than  those  in  municipal  and  coimty  institutions.  This 
circumstance,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of 
the  mstitutional  population  is  cared  for  in  State  in- 
stitutions, seemed  to  justify  the  acceptance  of  State 
data  as  fairly  representative  of  all  institutions  regardless 
of  the  source  of  financial  support. 

The  following  official  reports,  from  the  seventeen 
States  selected  to  represent  the  five  geographic  regions 
used  m  this  study,  were  consulted  for  data  on  the  per 
capita  subsistence  costs  for  residents  of  institutions: 

1.  Connecticut: 

(a)   Repprt  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  1936. 
(6)   Report  of  the  Public  Welfare  Council, 
(c)   Budget  Report,  1937. 

2.  Massachusetts:  (a)   Budget  Recommendations,  1936. 

3.  Iowa:  (a)   Reportof  the  State  Board  of  Control,  1934-36. 

4.  Michigan:  (a)  State  Budget,  1936-37. 
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5.  Minnesota:  (a)   18th  Biennial  Report,  State  Board  of  Con- 

trol, June  30,  1930. 

6.  New  York: 

(a)   Financial  Report  of  the  Comptroller,  1936. 

(6)   The  Executive  Budget,  vol.  I,  1937-38. 

(c)   69th  Annual  Report  of  the  State  B^ard  of  Social 

Welfare,  June  30,  1935. 
{d)   Report  of  Administration  of  State  Institutions,  1935. 
(e)   County,  City,  and  Town  Homes,  1936. 

7.  Ohio:  (a)   Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  1936. 

8.  District  of  Columbia:  (a)   Report  of  the  Government  of  the 

District  of  Columbia,  1936. 

9.  Florida:  (a)   State  Budget,  193C. 

10.  Kentucky:  (a)   Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 

193C.  " 

11.  Maryland:  (a)    13th  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Welfare, 

1935. 

12.  North  Carolina: 

(a)   Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 

Public  Welfare,  1934-36. 
(6)  The  Budget,  1937-39. 

13.  South  Carolina:  (a)   Budget  Report,  1936. 

14.  New  Mexico:  (a)   State  Budget,  1936. 

15.  South  Dakota: 

(a)   Annual  Report  of  the  Auditor,  1936. 
(6)   Report  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
1934. 

16.  Wyoming:  (a)  State  Budget,  1937-39. 

17.  California: 

(a)   State  Institutions  of  Social  Welfare,  1936. 

(6)   Statistical  Report  of  Department  of  Institutions, 

1935. 
(c)   State  Budget,  1937-39. 

The  institutions  xvitliin  each  State  were  grouped 
according  to  the  five  institutional  types,  and  the  expend- 
iture data  for  each  type  classified  under  three  main 
categories: 

1.  Expenditures  for  personal  subsistence,  consisting 
of  food,  clothing,  housing,  household  operation,  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  and  medical  equipment  and  supplies,^ 

2.  Group  expenditures,  consisting  of  administrative 
and  supervisory  costs,  salaries  and  wages  for  attendants, 
education,  recreation, protection, and  transportation,*  and 

3.  Savings,  consisting  of  surplus  and  capital  outlays 
for  unprovements  of  buildings  and  grounds. 


3  Ttie  reports  on  institutional  expenditures  varied  greatly  with  respect  to  the 
manner  and  detail  in  which  expenditui^s  were  classified.  The  heterogeneity  of  the 
data  inevitably  influenced  the  items  included  and  those  excluded  from  expenditures 
for  personal  subsistence.  In  general,  food  included  money  expenditures  for  food 
and  the  imputed  value  of  food  produce^l  by  the  institution.  Clothing  included  only 
money  expenditures  for  clothing  material  and  supplies,  with  no  imputed  value  for 
sewing  and  tijiloring  done  by  institutional  residents.  Uousing  included  money 
outlay  for  rent,  repair  of  buildings,  ordinary  repairs  and  repbcemenls,  insurance 
and  fire  protection.  No  attempt  was  made  to  impute  a  rental  value  for  the  occupancy 
of  the  owned  institutional  home,  since  there  appeared  no  reasonable  basis  for  such  an 
estimate.  Ilousehold  operation,  equipment  and  supplies  is  an  inclusive  category 
covering  all  expenses  for  fuel,  light  and  water,  furnishings,  cleaning  supplies,  laundry, 
household  equipment,  and  similttr  items.  Medial  supplies  and  equipment  included 
in  the  personal  subsistence  category  are  limited  to  money  outlays  for  hospital,  medical 
and  dental  supplies  and  e<iuipment. 

« Expenses  for  such  items  as  the  s;ilaries  and  wages  for  doctors,  nurses  and  other 
attendants  are  included  in  group  expenditures  on  the  assumption  that  most  of  the 
medical  care  receive<l  by  institutional  residents  was  comparable — in  its  social  origin 
and  support  although  not  in  amount — to  that  avaiLible  to  families  and  sintrW  indi- 
viduals through  public  clinics  and  heiilth  authorities.  The  same  point  of  view  led 
to  the  exclusion  from  personal  subsistence  costs  of  all  administrative  ox'erhead,  in- 
cluding expenses  for  education  and  recreation. 


The  expenditures  for  personal  subsistence  have  been 
considered  synonymous  with  the  aggregate  personal 
incomes  of  the  institutional  residents.  Regional  per 
capita  incomes  for  the  sample  institutions  of  each  type 
were  calculated  by  totalling  the  expenditures  for  per- 
sonal subsistence  of  all  institutions  of  a  given  type  in 
the  States  sampled  and  dividing  by  the  total  nimiber 
of  residents  in  such  institutions. 

These  average  per  capita  figures,  derived  from  the 
sample  data,  were  later  multiphed  by  population  weights 
representing  the  total  number  of  residents  of  each  type 
■ndthin  each  region.' 

Estimates  of  the  per  capita  incomes  of  Army  and 
Navy  personnel  were  deiived,  by  similar  methods,  from 
data  on  the  subsistence  costs  and  salaries  of  enlisted 
men.  These  data  were  obtained,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1935-36,  from  the  records  of  hearings  on  the  mihtary 
establishment  appropriation  bills  for  1937  and  1938.° 
Comparable  data  for  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
enroUees  were  available  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Director  of  Emergency  Conservation  Work,  Fiscal  Year 
Ending  June  30,  1936.'  For  both  groups,  the  data 
were  on  a  national  basis  and  hence  did  not  reveal  any 
regional  variations  in  the  per  capita  incomes  of  the 
members  of  these  quasi-institutional  groups. 

Unfortunately,  no  sources  of  data  on  the  incomes  of 
residents  of  labor  camps  or  of  crews  on  vessels  were 
discovered.  It  was  assumed  therefore — chiefly  on  the 
basis  of  occupational  similarities — that  the  per  capita 
incomes  of  the  former  group  were  similar  to  those  of 
indi\aduals  in  Ci\Than  Conservation  Corps  camps,  and 
of  the  latter  group  to  those  of  enUsted  men  at  Army  and 
Xavy  posts. 

The  acceptance  of  per  capita  subsistence  costs  as  a 
measure  of  the  personal  incomes  received  by  residents 
of  institutions  probably  results  in  some  underestima- 
tion, inasmuch  as  income  from  outside  sources  is  not 
included.  It  was  recognized  that  many  residents  of 
such  institutions  receive  some  money  income  in  the 
form  of  earnings,  gifts  from  relatives,  or  annuities  and 
pensions.  However,  the  available  data  gave  no  infor- 
mation concerning  such  income  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  accomit  for  it  in  the  estimates. 

The  personal  income  estimates  for  the  quasi-institu- 
tional groups,  on  the  other  hand,  probably  ovei-state 
the  amount  actually  devoted  to  the  personal  use  of  the 
individuals,  because  part  of  the  money  income  from 
salaries  would  undoubtedly  go  to  the  support  of  their 
families.  To  the  extent  that  these  amounts  were  not 
deducted  from  the  incomes  received  by  members  of  the 


» SuijervLsory  and  adminislmtivo  pe.sonncl  were  excluded  from  these  population 
weights,  because  they  were  presumably  included  in  the  total  number  of  families  and 
single  individuals  in  the  region. 

•  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  .\pprapriations,  IlouseoC 
Representatives. 

'  Apiwndlx  O.  p.  ri. 
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quasi-institutional  f;roups  th«\v  are  counted  twice  in  the 
national  estimates. 

Since  the  majority  of  tlic  cnrollees  in  tll(^  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  are  re(iuiretl  to  allocate  a  definito 
proportion  of  their  monthly  wages  to  their  dependents, 
and  since  these  amounts  were  specifically  reported  on 
the  schedules  collected  from  families  interviewed  in  the 
Study  of  Consumer  Purchases,  the  income  cstiniates  for 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  members  have  included 
only  that  portion  of  the  wages  retained  by  the  enrollees. 
The  estimates  for  Army  and  Navy  pei-sonnel,  however, 
include  the  total  wages  received.  There  appeared  to  be 
no  ade<iuate  basis  for  estimating  the  portion  of  such 
income  transferred  to  families,  even  if  it  had  seemed 
desirable  to  exclude  it  from  the  estimates  for  these 
quasi-institutional  groups.' 

Population  Weights 

The  population  weights  to  be  applied  against  the 
sample  per  capita  income  figures  were  obtained  by  esti- 
mating the  total  number  of  individuals  in  each  type  of 
institutional  group  in  each  geographic  region,  as  of 
January  1,  1936.^ 

The  regional  popidation  estimates  for  the  residents 
of  the  five  types  of  institutions  proper  were  built  up,  by 
States,  from  the  miscellaneous  source  materials  listed 
below: 

1.  Patients  in  Hospitals  for  Mental  Disease,  1931-32,  1934 
and  193o,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  tlie  Census. 

2.  Mental  Defectives  and  Epileptics  in  Institutions,  1929-32 
and  1935,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  tlie  Census. 

3.  Children  under  Institutional  Care  and  in  Foster  Homes, 
1933,  V .  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  (p.  5). 

4.  Juvenile  DeUnquents  in  Public  Institutions,  1933,  IT.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  (p.  3). 

5.  Care  of  Dependent  and  Neglected  Children,  1932 — Glenn 
Steele,  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau. 

6.  County  and  Citv  Jails,  1933,  V.  S.  Buieaii  of  the  Census 
(p.  2). 

7.  Prisoners  in  State  and  Federal  Prisons  antl  Rcforniiitories, 
1934  and  1935,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  (p.  3). 

8.  Care  of  Aged  Persons  in  the  United  States,  1929,  I'.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  4S9,  Oct.  1929. 

9.  Number  of  Aged  in  Pubhc  and  Private  Institutions,  1930, 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  Vol.  34,  pp.  253-261. 

10.  Various  State  welfare  and  budget  reports  listed  above.'" 


*  II  is  a  debatable  question  whether  or  not  such  duplication  siiould  be  avoided  in 
the  national  estimates.  In  one  sense,  the  transfers  of  income  to  families  are  transfers 
from  one  consuming  unit  to  another  and  hence  are  comparable  to  gifts  for  current 
consumption,  which  appear  twice  in  the  family  income  estimates  based  on  the  data 
from  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases — i.  e.,  they  are  not  deducted  from  the  incomes 
of  the  families  that  made  the  gifts  yet  they  appear  in  the  incomes  of  families  that 
received  them. 

<  See  footnote  4,  p.  Tl. 

"See  pp.  90-91. 


Information  on  the  number  of  eidisted  men  at  Army 
posts  within  each  geographic  region  as  of  January  1936 
was  available  from  the  hearings  on  the  militarj-  estab- 
lishment apj)ropriation  bills  for  1937  and  1938.  The 
hearings  on  the  Navy  aj)propriation  bills  for  1937  and 
1938  gave  the  number  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy, 
who  w'ere  classified  by  region  according  to  the  port 
of  call  to  which  they  were  assigned.  Data  on  the 
number  of  men  working  in  labor  camps  and  in  crews 
on  vessels  were  available  only  from  the  1930  Cen- 
sus. Estimates  for  January  1936  were  made  by  as- 
suming a  proportionate  increase  in  their  numbers 
corresponding  to  the  increase  that  has  occurred  in  the 
general  population  over  the  same  period  of  time,  and 
a  regional  distribution  similar  to  that  shown  by  the 
1930  Census. 

The  final  population  weights  for  each  type  of  insti- 
tutional group  within  each  region  are  shown  in  table 
35B. 

Aggregate  and  Average  Incomes 

No  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  percentage  distri- 
bution of  the  institutional  population  by  income  level, 
although  it  would  have  been  possible  to  do  so  by  deter- 
mining the  average  per  capita  personal  income  for  each 
institutional  imit  in  the  sample  and  distributing  the 
residents  of  the  individual  units  according  to  per  capita 
income  level,  just  as  the  families  in  the  sample  data 
from  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  were  distributed 
by  income  level.  A  percentage  distribution  by  per 
capita  income  level  could  then  have  been  calculated  for 
each  type  of  institutional  group,  and  for  the  total  in- 
stitutional population.  However,  such  distributions 
would  have  been  of  little  or  no  value  in  themselves,  and 
could  not  logically  have  been  combined  with  the  family 
distribution  inasmuch  as  the  latter  was  not  on  a  per 
capita  basis. 

Estimates  of  the  aggregate  personal  incomes  of  the 
members  of  the  two  quasi-institutional  groups,  shown 
in  table  IG,  were  obtained  by  multiph^ing  the  sample 
per  capita  income  figure  for  each  group  by  the  popula- 
tion weight  for  that  group  in  the  total  United  States. 
For  the  five  typos  of  institutions  proper,  regional  esti- 
mates were  first  obtained  for  each  group.  These 
regional  estimates  were  then  combined,  by  type,  to 
obtain  the  national  aggregates  for  each  type  and  for  the 
total  institutional  population.  The  average  per  capita 
incomes  were  calculated  by  dividuig  the  national  aggre- 
gates by  the  number  of  individuals  in  the  respective 
groups  antl  in  tiie  total  institutional  population. 


APPENDIX  B 
STATISTICAL  TABLES  FOR  REFERENCE  USE 


THE  35  tables  presented  in  this  section  liave  been 
grouped  under  4  general  headings,  which  are  largelj' 
self-explanatory. 

In  the  fii-st  group,  Tables  Used  as  Basis  for  Charts  in 
Parts  I  and  II,  are  included  seven  tables  containing  the 
basic  data  for  charts  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  and  12.  The 
basic  data  for  other  charts  in  the  report  have  been 
presented  in  text  tables. 

The  second  gi'oup  of  tables,  Frequency  Distributions 
Corresponding  to  Percentage  Distribution  Tables  in 
Part  II,  present  the  frequency  distributions  from  which 
were  calculated  the  percentage  distributions  given  in 
text  tables  5,  8,  10,  and  12. 

The  third  group.  Percentage  Distributions  for  Com- 
ponent Groups  of  FamiUes  and  Single  Individuals,  in- 
cludes the  income  distributions  prepared  for  certain  of 
the  minor  component  groups  of  famihes,  which  were 
used  in  building  up  the  income  distributions  for  major 
groups  of  families  but  were  not  presented  separately  in 
the  main  body  of  the  report.  These  distributions  are, 
in  man}'  instances,  based  on  sample  data  too  scanty  to 
insure  estimates  that  are  as  reliable  as  those  presented 


in  the  report  itself.  Accordingly,  the  distributions  for 
these  groups  should  not  be  used  without  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  limitations  of  the  sample  data,  which  are 
discussed  in  Appendix  A.  Particular  attention  is  called 
to  the  Umitations  of  the  regional  comparison  of  incomes, 
discussed  on  pages  18,  22-23,  36,  55,  and  56. 

The  12  tables  included  imder  the  heading.  Population 
Weights,  show  the  numbers  and  percents  of  consumer 
imits  belonging  to  various  component  groups  of  the 
population  for  which  income  distributions  have  been 
prepared.  Nonrelief  families  in  the  United  States  are 
classified  by  type  of  community  and  region,  by  color- 
nativity,  by  family-size  groups,  and  by  occupational 
groups;  and  relief  families  by  type  of  community  and 
region.  Single  indi\'iduals  are  classified  by  relief 
status  and  sex,  and  institutional  residents  by  type  of 
institutional  group  and  region. 

Additional  tables,  containing  more  detailed  infor- 
mation on  the  population  weights  applied  against 
the  sample  income  distributions  for  various  groups 
of  families,  are  to  be  found  in  sections  3,  4,  and  6  of 
Appendix  A. 
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Table   IB. — Share  of  aggitgale  income  received  by  each  tenth  of 
A^ation's  consumer  units  and  by  upper  5  percent,  1935-36 

(Basis  for  charts  3  and  4] 
!  '  .\ggregate  income 


t'roportion    ot    families 
and  single  individuals 

Iiiccdiu-  ritlitf 

.Vmount 

(in 
millions) 

Percent 
in  each 
group 

Cumula- 
tive 
percent 

$9,100  and  over 

$5,800  and  over 

$4,32o  and  over 

$3,800  and  over 

$3,400  and  over.. 

$8,178 
10,904 
12,859 
14,  518 
16, 118 

13.8 
18.4 
21.7 
2».5 
27.2 

Highest  2  percent 

Highest  5  percent--- 

Highest  tenth 

Ninth  tenth 

$2,600  and  over... 

$1.92.5-$2,600 

$!,.>t0-$l,925 

$1,275-$1,M0 

$1.070-$1,275 

SS8O-$l,070 

$720-$880 

$M5-$720 

$340-$545 

Under  $340 

$21,452 
8,593 
6,  815 
5,511 
4,444 
3,911 
3,259 
2,548 
1,719 
1,007 

36.2 
14.5 
11.5 
9.3 
7.5 
6.6 
-       .5.5 
4.3 
2.9 
1.7 

100.0 
63  8 

Eighthtenth 

Seventh  tenth ., 

Sixth  tenth 

49.3 
37.8 
28  5 

Fifth  tenth 

21.0 

Fourth  tenth 

14  4 

Third  tenth 

Second  tenth... 

Lowest  tenth 

8.9 
4.6 
1  7 

Total 

$.59,  2.59 

100.0 

T.\BLE  2B. — Proportion    of    Nation's    consumer    units    receiving 
each  tenth  of  aggregate  income,  1935-36 

[Basis  for  chart  5] 


Itluoltie  range 

Families  and  single  individuals 

Proportion  of  aggregate 
income 

Xumber 

Percent 
in  each 
group 

Cumula- 
tive 
percent 

Highest  tenth 

$14,600  and  over 

$4,900-$14,600      

197,000 
750,000 
1, 618. 000 
2,249,000 
2, 801,  000 
3,433,000 
3, 985,  000 
5, 130,  000 
6,  550. 000 
12.745,000 

0.5 

1.9 

4.1 

5.7 

7.1 

8.7 

10.  1 

13.0 

16.6 

32.3 

100.0 
99  5 

Eighth  tenth 

$i,100-$4,900 

97  6 

.Seventh  tenth... 

$2,375-$3.100... 

93  5 

.Sixth  tenth  .. 

$l,950-$2,375 

87  8 

Fifth  tenth.. 

$1,610-$1,950.... 

$1,320-$1,610 

$1,040-$1,320. 

80  7 

Fourthtenth 

72.0 

Third  tenth 

61  9 

Second  tenth     -.  . 

$76O-$l,040 

48.9 

Under  $760 

32.3 

Total _ 

39,  458,  000 

100.0 

Table  3B. — Families  and  single  individuals  in  each  third  of  Xation,  by  type  of  consumer  unit,  1935-36 

[Basis  for  chart  61 


Type  iif  consumer  unit 

Xumber  of  consumer  units  in — 

Percentage  of  consumer  units  in- 

Percentage  of  group  in — 

All  Income  ■       third.       =  _ii'^^'  „, 
classes         incomes      "gS  A 
under  $780       %f^^^ 

Upper 

third, 
incomes  of 
$1,450  and 

over 

All  in- 
come 
classes 

Lower 
third 

Middle 
third 

Upper 
third 

All  in- 
come 
classes 

Lower 
third 

Middle 
third 

Upper 

third 

Not  receiving  relief: ' 
Single  individuals: 

Men 

Women _. 

Total 

5. 509.  262 
3.063.201 

1.714.138 
1.590.226 

2,  176.  205 
940. 020 

1,618,919 
532, 955 

13.9 

7.8 

13.0 
12.1 

16.5 
7.2 

12.3 
4.1 

100.0 
100.0 

31.1 
51.9 

39.5 
30.7 

29.4 
17.4 

8.572.463 

3.  304,  364 

3.  116,  225 

2,151,874 

21.7 

25.1 

23.7 

16.4 

100.0 

38.5 

36.4 

25.1 

Families  of— 

2  persons 

6,  668. 850 
11, 170,3(i5 
4,804,379 
2,  269,  583 

2.  017,  505 

2.  314,  794 

959,  222 

561,885 

2.  274,  486 

3, 699,  0.34 

1,604,467 

780,  180 

2,376,8.59 

5,  156.  537 

2.240.690 

927.  518 

16.9 
28.3 
12.2 
5.7 

15  3 
17.6 
7.3 
4.3 

17.3 
28.1 
12.2 
5.9 

18.1 

39.2 

17.0 

7.0 

100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 

30.3 
20.7 
20.0 
24.7 

34.1 
33.1 
33.4 
34.4 

35.6 

5-6  i^ersons 

46  6 

7  or  more  iwrsons 

40  9 

Total 

24.913,177 

5,853,406 

8,358,167 

10,701.604 

63.1 

44.5 

63.6 

81.3 

100.0 

23.5 

33.5 

43.0 

Receiving  sonic  relief;  * 

Single  individuals 

1,485,572 
4.487,080 

1,383.313 
2,611,681 

102,  259 
1,576,113 

3.8 
11.4 

10.5 
19.9 

.8 
12.0 

'""i'z 

100.0 
100.0 

93.1 
58.2 

6.9 
35.1 

299.286 

Total 

5,972,652 

3,9»l,9»l 

1,  678,  372 

299.286 

1.5.2 

30.4 

12.8 

2.3 

100.0 

66.9 

28.1 

-Ml  consiuner  units: " 

Single  individuals 

10,058,035 
29.400,257 

4,687.677 
8.465,087 

3,  218,  484 
9,934,280 

2.151,874 
11,000,890 

25.5 
74.5 

35.6 
64.4 

24.5 
75.5 

16.4 
83.6 

lOO.O 
100.0 

48.6 
2S.8 

3Z0 
33.S 

21  4 

Families 

Total 

39,458.292 

13. 152,  764 

13, 152,  764 

13, 152,  764 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

33.  3        ■■"  » 

33.4 

1  Families  are  classified  as  receiving  relief  if  they  received  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any  time  during  year.  Many  such  families  were  dependent  on  relief 
lor  part  of  the  year  only,  and  then  may  have  been  only  partially  dependent.  The  incomes  of  the  relief  group  therefore  include  earnings  from  regular  employment  and  other  non- 
relief  income  as  well  as  direct  relief,  in  cash  and  kind,  and  work-relief  earnings.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  42. 

>  Excludes  institutional  grour  s.    See  table  16. 
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Table  4B. — Xonrelief  families  '  in  three  income  groups,  by  type  of  community  and  by  occupational  group,''  19S5-36 

[Basis  (or  charts  7  and  8| 


Ntimber  of  families  in- 

Percentage  of  families  In- 

Percentage  of  community  or 
occupational  gioup  In- 

Type  of  community  and  occupatioiwl  group 

All  income 
groups 

Lower 

group 

Incoires 

under 

$780 

Middle 
group 

incomes 
of  $780 

to  $1,450 

Upiwr 

group 

incomes 

of  $1,4.10 

and  over 

All 
income 
groups 

Lower 
group 

Middle 
group 

Upper 
group 

All 
Income 
groups 

Lower 
group 

Middle 
group 

Upper 
group 

MeIroi"»*illses:  * 

1 ,500,(XX)  iwpulation  and  over. . . .                            — 
Large  ci tie--;: 

2,806,916 

4,66«,708 

2,607,588 

4,  079.  741 
4,  685.  66.'i 
6,166,558 

297,  372 

710,553 

493,383 

870, 129 
1,  165,  481 
2.316,488 

782,382 

1,401,892 

914,581 

1,  453,  588 
1.547,568 

2,  178,  176 

1,747,182 

2,564,263 

1,199,625 

1,7.16,024 
1,  772,  616 
1.671.894 

11.3 

IS.  7 

10.4 

16.4 
18.4 
24.8 

5.1 

12.1 

8.4 

14.9 
19.9 
39  6 

9.1 

16.8 

10.9 

17.4 
19.7 
26.1 

16.3 

23.9 

11.2 

16.4 
16.6 
15.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

10.6 

15.2 

18.9 

21.3 
25.4 
37.6 

27.2 

30.1 

35.1 

35.6 
35.9 
35.3 

62.2 
54.7 

Middle-sized  cities: 

4«.0 

Small  cities: 

2..S00  to  25.000  population 
Rural  nonlarm  communities '. . 
Farms 

43.1 
SH.7 
27.1 

Total 

24,913,177 

5,853,406 

8,358,167 

10.  701.  604 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

23.5 

3.3.  5 

43.0 

Wage-earniUE 

Farming 

Clerical 

9.  4.'i9.  277 
ti.  166.  55X 
3.  626.  225 
3.  485.  261 
1,330.  l.'iS 
81.1,698 

2.301,803 

2.316.488 

284.694 

448.363 

65,808 

436,  250 

3.849.214 

2.  178,  176 

1,066,  100 

834,  844 

217,  625 

212,  202 

3.  308.  260 
1,671,891 
2.  275.  425 
2.  202.  054 
1.  546.  725 
197,  246 

37.9 
24.8 
14.5 
14.0 
5.4 
3.4 

39.3 
39.8 
4.9 

7.7 
1.1 
7.4 

46.0 
26.1 
12.8 
10  0 
2.6 
2.5 

30.9 
1.1.6 
21.3 
20.6 
9.8 
1.8 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

24.3 
37.6 

7  9 
12.9 

4.9 
51.8 

40.7 
35.3 
29.4 
23.9 
16.4 
25.1 

35.0 
27.1 
62.7 
63.2 

Professional 

78.7 
23.3 

24,913,177 

5,853,406 

8,  358,  167 

10,701,601  1     100.0  1     100.0 

100.  0  1     100. 0        100. 0 

23.9 

33.5 

43.0 

I  F.xdudes  all  families  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any  time  durini;  year.     For  further  explanation,  see  p.  43. 

"  Families  are  classified  according  to  occupation  from  whicli  largest  amount  of  family  earnings  was  derived,  rather  than  according  to  occupation  of  i  he  ))rincipal  earner, 
ther  explanation,  see  pp.  25  and  44. 

'  Metroix)li.ses  of  this  size  are  in  Xorth  Central  Region  only  (New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Detroit). 

'  Includes  families  living  in  communities  with  population  under  2,500,  and  families  living  in  the  open  country  but  not  on  farms. 

'  Includes  families  with  no  income  from  earnings  during  the  year,  and  village  and  city  families  with  major  earnings  from  farrainp. 


For  fur- 


T.\BLE  5B. — Average  incomes  per  consumer  unit  awl  per  capita 
for  each  type  of  consumer  unit,  1935-36 

IHasis  for  chart  9] 


Consumer  tmits 

Average  income  (mean) 

Type  of  consumer  unit 

Number 

Percent 

Per  con- 
sumer unit 

Per  capita 

Not  receiving  relief: ' 
Single  individuals: 

5,509,262 
3,063,201 

13.9 
7.8 

$1,331 
1,188 

$1,331 

Women             

1,188 

Total  

8,672.463 

21.7 

$1,280 

$1,280 

Families  of— 

2  persons              

6,668,850 

11,170,365 

4,804,379 

2,269,583 

16.9 
28.3 

12.2 
5.7 

$1. 549 
1,864 
1,905 
1,787 

$774 

542 

5-6  persons        

355 

7  or  more  persons 

221 

Total                     

24,913,177 

63.1 

$1,781 

$463 

Receiving  some  relief: ' 

1, 489,  572 
4,487,080 

3.8 
11.4 

$407 
740 

$407 

Families 

165 

Total 

5,972,652 

15.2 

$657 

$182 

All  consumer  units  > 

39,458,292 

100.0 

$1,502  1               $470 

1  FamiUes  are  classified  as  receiving  relief  if  they  received  any  direct  or  work  relief 
(however  little)  at  any  time  during  year.  Many  such  families  were  dependent  on 
relief  for  part  of  the  year  only,  and  thon  may  have  been  only  partially  dependent. 
The  incomes  of  the  relief  group  therefore  include  earnings  from  regular  employment 
and  other  nonrelief  income  as  well  as  direct  relief,  in  cash  and  kind,  and  work-relief 
earnings.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  42. 

'  Excludes  institutional  groups.    See  table  16. 


1  AHLic   (iU. — Share  of  aggregate  family   income  received  by  each 
tenth  of  Xation's  families,  1935-36 

(Basis  for  chart  11] 


Income  range 

Aggregate  income 

Proportion  of  families 

.\  mount 
(in  mil- 
lions) 

Percent 
in  each 
group 

Cumu- 
lative 
r)ercent 

Highest  tenth .   . 

.$2,s(Xland  over. 

$2,050-$2,800 

$17, 164 
7,009 
5,102 
4,577 
3,624 
3.194 
2.527 
2.193 
1,383 
906 

36.0 
14.7 
10.7 
9.6 
7.6 
6.7 
5.3 
4.6 
2.9 
1.9 

100.0 
64.0 

Eighth  tenth 

$l,675-$2,050 

$1,375-$I,675 

49  3 

38.6 

Sixth  tenth 

$1,160-$1,375 

29.0 

$97O-$l,160 

21.4 

Fourth  tenth 

Third  tenth 

?S00-$970 

$610-$800 

14.7 
9.4 

$410-$610 

Under  $410. 

4.8 

Lowest  tenth 

1.9 

Total 

$47,679 

100.0 



Table  7B. — Proportion  of  Xation's  families  receiving  each  tenth 
of  aggregate  family  income,  1935-36 

[Basis  for  chart  12] 


Income  range 

Families 

Proportion  of  aggregate 
income 

Number 

Percent 
in  each 
group 

Cumula- 
tive per- 
cent 

Highest  tenth 

$16,000  and  over 

$5,450-$16,000 

147,000 

588,000 

1,205,000 

1.705.000 

2.  UT.IXKI 
2. 4lni.  Kill 

3.  ur,.  (HKI 
3.  793.  000 
4.969,000 
9,261,000 

0.5 
2.0 
4.1 

6.8 
7.2 
8.5 
10.6 
12.9 
16.9 
31.5 

100.0 
99.5 

Eighth  tenth 

Seventh  tenth 

Sixth  tenth 

$.i,300-$5,450 

$2,525-$3,300 

$2,075-$2,525 

97.5 
93.4 
87.6 

Fifth  tenth  , 

$l,725-$2,075 

$1,410-$1,725 

$1,125-$1,410 

$820-$l,125 

80.4 

71.9 

Third  tenth          

61.3 

48.4 

Lowest  tenth 

Under  $820 

31.5 

Total 

29.400.000 

100  0 

Consumer  Incomes 
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Table  8B. — Frequency  distributions  of  nonrelief  families^  of  four 
sizes,  by  income  level,  1935-36 

[Basis  for  table  5] 


All  fami- 
lie.s 

Families  of— 

Income  level 

2  persons 

3-4  iM'rsons 

5-6  iiersons 

7  or  more 
persons 

Under  $250 

703.  765 
1.950.545 
2, 818. 054 
3.337.100 
3. 277.  862 

2.  689.  634 
2.  25,5. 368 
1,829.835 
1,361,403 
1,006,568 

1,304.010 
743.  5.59 
438.  428 
249.  948 
l.W.  (M7 

322.  950 
187.  060 
283.791 

341,075 
713.  209 
855,371 
946.034 
903.707 

674.560 
548.830 
420.428 
311.7.50 
230,806 

251.036 
149.  381 
80.397 
40. 378 
33.208 

61,912 
41.995 
58.  773 

235.503 

755.  452 

1.163.131 

1.409.705 

1.  473.  399 

1.  236.  963 

1,071.380 

896,  221 

652,304 

488,890 

648,614 
.360,  775 
216.  057 
108.804 
09.582 

152,  821 
93.  941 
136.  163 

S.3.  2.55 
301.704 
.500.  679 
645.  400 
009.  354 

.536.  044 
437.  188 
370.  306 
284.  180 
207.051 

283.347 
105.  442 
103.  455 
OS.  793 
32.  180 

77.  487 
39.  470 
,58.  972 

43.932 

$250-$500    

180.  180 

$500-$750 

$75O-$1.000         

299.  473 
335.  955 

$1.000-$1.250 

$1.2.50-$!.. 500..      . 

$1,500-$1.7,W 

$1.750-.$2.a00 

$2.000-$2.2.50      

291,  402 

242.  067 
197.  900 
142.  880 
113.  109 

$2.250-$2..500_ 

$2..50O-$3.000 

79.821 
121.013 

$3.00O-$3..500 

e.500-$4.000 

$4.0OO-$4..5OO 

$4..50O-$5.000 

67.961 
37.  919 
25.913 
17,671 

$5.000-$7..500 

$7.500-$10.000    

30,  730 
11,654 

.'lO.OOO  and  over 

29.883 

AU  levels 

24.91.3.  177 

6,668.850 

11,170  365 

4.  804.  379 

2.269,583 

I  Excludes  all  families  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any 
time  during  year.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  42. 


Table  9B. — Frequency  distribittions  of  7ionrelief  families' 
types  of  community,  by  income  level,  19S5-S6 

(Basis  for  table  8] 


Income  level 


Under  $250 

$250-$500 

J50O-.$75O 

$7.50-51.000 

$1,000-$1.250-,. 

$1,250-$1..500.. 
$1.50O-$1.750... 
$l.75O-$2.000.  .. 
$2,00O-$2.250... 
$2,250-$2.500... 

$2,50O-$3.000... 
$3.000-$3.500... 
$3.500-$4.000... 
$4.0OO-$4.50O... 
$4..500-$5.000... 

$5.000-$7.500... 

$7,500-$10,000.. 

$10,000       and 

over.. 


All 
families 


703.  765 
1.  950.  545 
2.818.654 
3.337.160 
3,  277. 862 

2, 689. 634 
2. 255. 358 
1,829.835 
1,361,403 
1,006.568 

1..304.010i 
743.  559 
4.38.  428 
249,  948 
152.  047 

322,950 
187,060 


Families  living  in- 


Urban  communities 


Metrop- 
olises.^ 
1,500,000 
popula- 
tion 
and 
over 


47,885 

77.4(« 

144.  735 

239.333 

307, 041 

308.  117 
302.  198 
272.  917 
221.113 
164.053 

238.091 
133.  346 
80.  336 
47. 115 
26,377 

60,316 
44,251 

92.224 


Larire 
cities. 
100,000 

to 

1.500,000 

poptlla- 

tion 


94,727 
203,  443 
3.56.  471 
490.445 
575,  727 

496  022 
466.  650 
422  211 
321,733 
255,208 

332,  087 
198.  578 
125.829 
73. 101 
44,141 

83.130 
49,579 

79.626 


Middle- 
sized 
cities, 
25,000  to 
100,000 
popula- 
tion 


63.543 
143.  230 
246. 144 
3.54. 90« 
361.277 

302. 523 
251.767 
222  108 
158.  791 
117,310 

140. 029 
81.743 
43.  770 
26.254 
17, 141 

34,  714 

15,788 

21. 543 


Small 
cities, 

2.,i00  to 
25.000 

populil- 
tioa 


123.  COS 
258. 129 
419.513 
505.  640 
596,027 

451  400 
384.661 
319.119 
238.273 
162,  249 

214.  524 
126.685! 
68.1641 
34. 821 1 
22,098 

43.  132 
23.614 


Rural  com- 
munities 


N'on- 
farm  3 


r.7.  507 
409.  30r 
543.  391 
659.  790 
644.540 

.529. 995 
416.  492 
296.259 
233. 157 
155.  439 

201.352 
104,462, 
60.446! 
37.  262i 
25,858i 

61,943 
29.  594 


212.  WO 

858.963 

1.  108.  400 

1.027.044 

793.  250 

601.571 
433.590 
297.221 
188. 336 
152,  309 

177.  927 
100.  745 
59.883 
31.395 
17.032 

39.  715 
24.234 


23,683       38.812 


All  levels 24, 913, 177  2. 806, 916  4, 666,  708  2, 607, 589  4. 079,  741  '4,  585, 665  6. 106. 558 

\ I I I I I I 

1  Excludes  all  families  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any  time 
during  year.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  42. 

'  Metropolises  of  this  size  are  in  North  Central  Region  only  (New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  and  Detroit). 

1  Includes  families  livine  in  communities  with  population  under  2,SO0,  and  families 
iving  in  the  open  country  ttit  not  on  farms. 


Table  I  OB. — Frequency  dislribuiions  of  nonrelief  families'  in  seven 
occupational  groups,-  by  income  level,  1935-36 

(Basis  for  table  10] 


Income  level 


Families  in- 


Wage- 
earning 
group 


Farm- 
ing 
group' 


Under  $250 

$250-$500 

$500-$750 

$750-$l,000 

$l.flOO-$l,2.50 

$l,2,i()-$1..5O0 

$!.. 501  >-$l, 7.50 

$1.7.50-$2.(KIO 

$2.0()0-$2.2,50 

$2,250-$2.500 

$2,.50O-.$3.n00 

S:j,WJ0-.$3..5(K) 

.$3..500-M.ono 

$4,0fl0-$4,500 

$4,500-$.5.000 

$5,000  anil  over... 

All  levels.. 


280.697 

712.  252 

1,  133,  992 

1,533,853 

1,543,175 

1,  199,  484 
926,  302 
699,  752 
450,  ,567 
301,  608 

368,421 

159.  137 

79,  918 

35,029 

1.5. 831 

19,259 


9. 4.59.  277 


232.040 

858,963 

1. 108.  400 

1.027.044 

793,  250 


601. 
433, 

297, 
188, 
152. 

177. 
100. 

59. 

31. 

17. 


Clerical 
group 


86. 8.52 


6. 106.  558 


17,  710 
62.  218 
166.746 
333.  .501 
426,946 

435,  289 
441,  478 
399.800 
341.  101 
256.  873 

322.21 
180.  624 
97.  815 
50.373 
27,369 

66. 165 


3,  626.  225 


Business  group 


Sala- 
ried 


1.545 
3.684 
14,380 
31,780 
56,371 

64.723 

101.1 

103,  375 
99,274 
86.085 

130. 848 
101.998 
08.234 
40,004 
27,748 


Inde- 
pendent 


35.124 
145. 151 
216,  255 
250,884 
293,  496 


Professional 
group 


Sala- 
ried 


6.493 
16,403 
30.333 
47.03( 
67, 40: 


2.32,330  89,832 
214,801  94,511 
181,611  104,  179 
149, 140  98,  322 
104,  183  77, 0: 


147,  450 
89.834 
56,589 
42.693 
28,096 


181.454      185,010 


1.112,614  2,372,61 


105,  256 
69,  435 
50,962 
28,019 
19,727 


Inde- 
pend- 
ent 


599 

1,.377 

4.248 

8,713 

17,422 

15,801 
13,002 
16,809 
14.415 
17,  718 

31.309 
27.556 
17.0.50 
14.786 
13,  121 


84,  233  127, 007 


989,  225  340,  933 


1  Excludes  all  families  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any 
time  during  year.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  42. 

2  Families  are  classifieil  according  to  occupation  from  which  largest  amount  cf  family 
earnings  was  derived,  rather  than  according  to  occupation  of  the  principal  earner. 
For  further  explanation,  see  pp.  25  and  44. 

3  Includes  families  living  on  farms  in  rural  areas  only. 

Table   IIB. — Frequency  distributions  of  wage-earning  families' 
(nonrelief)'  in  five  types  of  community,  by  income  level,  1935-36 

(Basis  for  table  12] 


All  fami- 
lies 

Families  living  in — 

Income  level 

Metropo- 
lises. J 
1.500,000 
popula- 
tion and 
over 

Large 
cities, 
100  000  to 
1.500.000 
popula- 
tion 

Middle- 
sized 
cities, 
25,000  to 
100,000 
popula- 
tion 

Small 
cities. 

2.500  to 
25,000 

popula- 
tion 

Rural 
com- 
munities 

Under  $250 

280,697 

712.  2.52 

I.  133.  992 

1.  533.  853 

1.  543, 175 

1,  199.  484 
926.302 
699,  752 
450.567 
301,608 

368,421 

159, 137 

79,918 

35.  029 

15.831 

19. 259 

14,081 
41,067 
85,377 
156.761 
193,  737 

196,992 
171.299 
140.  7.T0 
96.928 
71,214 

104,913 
47,758 
24,647 
10,542 
4,979 

7,393 

39. 976 
117.936 
218.  OlS 
317.  855 
332,963 

276.  408 
236.  16S 
198,  826 
127,  302 
86,380 

109,002 
47,508 
25,  15S 
10,923 
4,240 

5,760 

34,098 
88,293 
175.  457 
250,960 
242,  646. 

183,535 
141.  346 
106,139 
67,600 
43,576 

42,818 
17,0.50 
7.377 
3.573 
2,636 

2,472 

87, 212 
161.272 
285.043 
385.  370 
396,922 

277.649 
210,  821 
163,700 
107,168 
74,960 

81,784 
38,273 
19.  495 
6.780 
2.722 

3,634 

105,330 

S250-$500 

300  684 

S500-$750--. 

$75O-$1.00O 

fl.0OO-$1.25O 

$1.230-$1,500_.- 

$1.500-$1.750__ 

$1  7,W-$2.000 

$2.00O-$2.2S0 

S2,2.50-$2,500 

S2.500-$3.000 

S3.000- $3.500 

S3.500-$4.000 

$t.00O-$4.50O 

$l.50O-$5,00O 

309.  497 
422.  901 
376,  907 

261.840 
166.668 
90.3.17 
51.509 
25.  478 

29.904 
a548 
3.241 
3.211 
1.255 

AU  levels 

9,459.277 

1,368,441 

2, 155, 143 

1,409,575 

2,305,805 

2,220,313 

'  Families  are  classified  according  to  occupation  from  which  largest  amount  of  fam- 
ily earnin,?s  was  derived,  r  ithcr  tlian  according  to  occupation  of  the  principal  earner. 
For  further  explanation,  see  pp.  25  and  44. 

'  Excludes  all  families  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any 
time  diu-ing  yeir.    F  >r  further  explanation,  see  p.  42. 

>  Metropolises  of  this  size  are  in  North  Central  Region  only  (New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  and  Detroit). 
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Table  12IJ  — Percentage  distributions  of  families'  in  five  geographii 
regions,'  by  income  level,  19SS-S6 


Income  level 


Under  S250 

$250-$5(X) 

$50l>-$r™ 

$750-$i.oon , 

$i,ooo-$i.2a) 

$I.2.'.(V$1.500 

SL^UVSLTW 

$1.7.V)-$2.(100 

$2.lHKI-J2.2S() 

$2,25(1- $2,500 

$2,,'iOO-$3,lKX) 

$3,CKX)-$3,.'>00 

$3,.W(>-$4,000 

$4,00O-$4„'i00 

$4,50O-$5,00O 

t.'i,ooo-$7,.'ao 

$7,500-510,000..- 

$io,ooo-$2,'i,noo.. 

$25,000-$50.000.. 

$50,oao-$ioo,ooo. 

$100,000  and  ore; 
All  levels. 


New 

England 
region 


2.1 
5.0 
11.3 
16.3 
16.5 

11.8 
9.1 
7.3 
6.2 
3.5 

3.9 

2.1 

1.3 

.7 

.4 

1.0 
1.0 
1.2 
.2 
.1 


100.0 


North 
Central 
region 


3.2 
6.9 
10.1 
14.7 
14.5 

10.9 
8.9 
7.3 

5.4 
4.0 

5.1 

2.8 

1.6 

.9 

.5 

1.1 

.8 
1.  1 

.2 
(■) 
(') 


100.0 


Southern 
region 


5.3 

17.7 
18.3 
14.0 
10.2 

7.4 
5.9 
4.4 
3.5 
2.7 

3.6 
2.2 
1.4 
.9 
.6 

1.2 
.4 
.4 

(') 

(') 

(') 


100.0 


Moun- 
tain and 
Plains 
region 


6.0 
11.5 
15.5 
15.1 
11.9 

9.0 

7.4 
5.8 
4.6 
2.9 

3.8 
2.4 
1.2 

.7 
.4 

1.0 
.4 
.4 

(■) 

(•) 


Pacific 
region 


3.2 
6.1 
9.2 
13.4 
14.6 

10.6 
9.6 
8.6 
6.6 
4.3 

5.4 
2.7 
1.6 
1.0 
.6 

1.0 
.8 


C) 


*  Includes  both  relief  and  nonrelief  families. 

»  For  location  of  communities  included  in  sample,  see  chart  10.     For  discussion  of 
limitations  of  the  regional  comparison,  see  pp.  18,  22-23,  54  and  57. 
'  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

Table  13B. — Percentage  distributions  of  nonrelief  families^  in  five 
geographic  regiotis,"  and  of  relief  families,'  by  income  leoel, 
19S5-S6 


Nonrelief  families'  living  in— 

Income  level 

New 

England 

region 

North 
Central 
region 

South- 
ern 
region 

Moun- 
tain and 
Plain 
region 

Pacific 
region 

Relief 
families ' 

Under  U-W  

1.1 
3.6 
8.4 
14.6 
16.2 

13.3 
10.3 
8.3 
6.0 
4.0 

4.7 

2.5 

1.6 

.8 

.5 

1.3 
1.2 
1.5 
.2 
.1 

1.9 
4.3 
8.5 
13.2 
14.2 

12.1 
10.2 
8.4 
6.1 
4.6 

6.0 
3.3 
1.9 
1.0 
.6 

1.3 
.9 

1.2 
.2 
.1 

(>) 

4.3 
15.3 
17.4 
13.8 
10.5 

8.0 
6.5 
4.9 
3.9 
3.1 

4.1 

2.5 
1.7 
1.0 
.7 

1.4 
.4 
.5 
(') 

5.5 
7.0 
11.0 
13.8 
12.9 

10.8 
8.9 
7.0 
6.4 
3.6 

4.7 

3.0 

1.5 

.9 

.5 

1.3 
.5 
.5 

(') 

(') 

(') 

2  1 
4.2 
7.0 
11.2 
14.  1 

11.5 
10.9 
9.7 
7.4 
4.9 

6.2 
3.1 
1.8 
1.1 
.7 

1.2 
1.0 
1.1 
.2 
(') 

(n 

10.2 

$250-$5O0 

93.7 

$S00-$76O.    

21.9 

$750-$l,000 

21,0 

$1,000-$1.250 

$I.250-$1.,W0 

$1..500-$1.7.'.0 

$1,750-$2,000 

$2.000-$2.2,'i0 

$2,250-$2,500 

$2,500-«.000 

$3.000-$3.500. 

$3..'i00-M.000 

$4.000-$4.,'W) 

13.5 

3.9 
2.0 
1.5 
1.3 
.8 
.2 

$4,500-$5.000 

$5.000-$7.JOO 

$7.5OO-$lO.00O 

$10.000-$25.000 

$25,000-$50.0flfl 

$50.000-$100.000 

$100,000  and  over. . . 

All  levels 

lOO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

I  The  relief  group  includes  all  families  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however 
little)  at  any  time  during  year.  The  nonrelief  group  includes  all  other  families.  For 
further  explanation,  see  p.  42. 

>  For  location  of  communities  included  in  sample,  see  chart  10.  For  discussion  of 
limitations  of  the  regional  comparison,  see  pp.  18,  22-23,  54  and  57. 

'  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


Table  14B. — Percentage  distributions  of  nonrelief  families  '  in 
large  cities  {100,000  to  1,500,000  population)  in  five  geographic 
regions,'  by  income  level,  19S5-S6 


Income  level 

New 

England 

region 

North 
Central 

region 

Southern 
region 

Moim- 

tain  and 

Plains 

region 

Pacific 
region 

l'nder$25D 

1.6 
4.8 
9.3 
13.6 

15.4 

11.9 

9.5 
8.2 
5.4 
3.6 

4.8 
2.7 
1.7 
.9 
.5 

1.3 

1.8 
3.0 

1.5 
2.7 
6.7 
9.7 
12.5 

11.6 
10.8 
9.7 
7.2 
5.6 

7.7 
4.7 
2.7 
1.6 
.9 

1.9 
1.4 
2.1 

3.2 

7.7 
11.2 
10.8 

9.6 

8.0 
8.3 
7.5 
6.3 
6.1 

7.0 
4.6 
3.6 
1.9 
1.3 

2.1 
.4 
.4 

1.4 
2.8 
6.4 
10.8 
13.5 

10.7 
10.3 
8.5 
7.7 
5.1 

7.5 
4.6 
2.9 
2.0 
1.0 

2.7 
.6 
1.6 

2.0 

$250-$500                        .  .  .. 

3.9 

$500-$750 

6.8 

$750-$1,000          

10.4 

$1.000-$1,250. 

13.9 

$1.250-$1,590 

11.1 

$1..W()-$1.750 

10.8 

$1.750-$2.000  . 

10.2 

$2.00O-$2.250 

7.7 

$2,250-$2,500 

5.4 

$2,600-$3,000 

7.0 

$3.000-$3.500 

3.2 

$'!.5')0-$4.000 

1.9 

$4.00O-$4,500                            

1.3 

$4,50O-$5,000 

.7 

$5,000-$7,500 

1.1 

$7,50(^-$10,000 

.9 

$10,000  and  over- 

1.7 

All  levels... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

'  Excludes  all  families  recfi\ing  any  dirt'Ct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any 
time  during  year.    For  further  c\planatii»n,  see  p.  42. 

'  For  location  of  communities  included  in  sample,  see  chart  10.  For  discussion  of 
limitations  of  the  regional  comparison,  see  pp.  18,  22-23,  54  and  57. 

Table  15B. — Percentage  distributions  of  nonrelief  families  '  in 
middle-sized  cities  {25,000  to  100,000  population)  in  five  geogra- 
phic regions,'  by  income  level,  19S5-36 


Income  level 


Under  $253 

$250-$500 

$500-$750 

$75Q-$1,000 

$1,000-$1,250 

$1,250-$1,500 

$l,50O-$l,750 

$l,75O-$2,O0O 

$2,000-$2,250 

$2,250-$2,500 

$2,510-33,000 

$3,000-$3,500 

$3,500-$4,000 

$4,000-$4,50fl 

$4,.500-$.5,000 

$5,000-$7,500 

$7,500-$10,O00-.. 
$10,000  and  over 

All  levels- 


New 

England 

region 


1.1 
3.7 
8.6 
16.2 
16  2 

13.9 
10.1 
8.6 
6.1 
3.9 

4.5 
2.5 
LI 
.6 
.6 


.6 
1.1 


100.0 


North 
Central 
region 


L6 
4.0 
8.6 

14.7 
15  1 

12.5 
10.1 
8.7 
6.2 
4.6 

5.3 
2.7 
1.5 
.9 
.6 

1.1 
.  7 
1.1 


100.0 


Southern 
region 


5.8 
11.2 
13.2 
10.4 

8.8 

7.0 
7.4 
7.5 
5.3 
4.3 

5.7 
4.4 
2.4 
L6 


2.6 
.5 
LO 


1000 


Mountain 

and 

Plains 

region 


0.8 
3.1 
6.7 
9.3 
12.0 

14.7 
11.9 
11.2 
8.0 
6.2 

6.6 
3.7 
L» 
LO 
.« 


loao 


Pacific 
region 


2.1 
4.0 
7.6 
12.6 
16.6 

12.7 
10.9 
9.1 
6.7 
4.8 

5.6 

3.2 

1.3 

.8 

.4 

.7 
.6 
.6 

loao 


'  Excludes  all  families  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any 
time  during  year.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  42. 

'  For  location  of  communities  included  in  sample,  see  chart  10.  For  discussion  of 
limitations  of  the  regional  comparison,  sec  pp.  18,  22-23,  54  and  57. 
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Table  16B. — Percentage  dislribuiions  of  nonrelief  families  '  in 
small  cilies  (2,500  to  25,000  population)  in  five  geographic 
regions,-  by  income  level,  1935-36 


Table  18B. — Percentage  distributions  of  farm  families  '    (non- 
relief)  '  in  five  geographic  regions,^  by  income  level,  1935-36 


Income  level 


Under  $250 

$250-J500 

$50O-$75O 

$750-$l,000 

$1,000-$1,250..-- 

$1,250-$I,500.... 
$I,50O-$1.750.... 
$I,750-$2,000-.-. 
$2,000-$2,250-.-. 
$2,25O-$2,500.... 

$2,500-$3,000.... 
$3,000-$3.500.... 
$3,5OO-$4,000-..- 
$4,0OO-$4,5OO,... 
$4,50O-$5,000...- 

$5,00O-$7,500.... 
$7,5OO-$10,00O... 
$10,000  and  over 

All  levels. 


New 

England 

region 


O.C 
1.6 
fi.9 
14.3 
17.0 

14.2 
10.1 
-.8 
6.3 
4.4 

4.7 
2.4 
2.5 


1.7 
1.5 
2.7 


North 
Central 
region 


2.7 
4.9 
9.6 
15.4 
15.4 

11.6 
10.0 
8.3 
5.8 
4.1 

6.1 
3.1 
1.4 


Southern 
region 


5.9 
12.4 
14.7 
12.4 
12.3 


7.0 
5.8 
4.5 
3.0 

5.0 
2.6 
1.8 
1.1 
.6 

1.1 
.4 
.7 


Moun- 
tain and 
Plains 
region 


1.2 
3.5 
7.9 
12.3 
14.4 

11.0 
11.2 
8.6 


6.6 
4.9 
1.7 
1.2 
.7 

1.5 
.6 
.4 


Pacific 
region 


1.7 
3.2 
6.4 
10.1 
14.8 

11.7 
11.7 
10.5 
8.3 
5.4 

6.4 
4.1 
1.8 
1.2 


1.2 
.5 
.3 


'  Excludes  all  families  rooeivinc  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any 
time  during  year.    Forfurihor  explanation,  see  p.  42. 

'  For  location  of  communities  included  in  sample,  .see  chart  10.  For  discussion  of 
limitations  of  the  regional  comparison,  see  pp.  18,  22-23,  54  and  57. 


Table  17B. — Percentage  distributions  of  rural  nonfarm  families  ' 
(nonrelief)^  in  five  geographic  regions,^  by  income  level,  1935-36 


Income  level 


Under  $250 

$250-$500.- 

$50O-$75O.-- 

$750-$l,000 

$l,00O-$l,2S0 

$I,250-$1.500 

$1,500-$1.750 

$l,75O-$2,000 

$2,000-$2,250 

$2,25O-$2,500 

$2,500-$3,000 

$3.000-$3,500 

$3,500-$4,000 

$4,00O-$4,5OO 

$4,500-$S,000 

$5,0OO-$7..50O 

$7,5OO-$10.0OO.-- 
$10,000  and  over. 

All  levels. 


New 

England 

region 


0.7 
2.2 
6.1 
13.1 
15.3 

15.2 
11.7 
C.  4 
7.2 
4.3 

5.2 
3.3 
1.1 

1.5 
.6 

1.8 
.5 
.8 


North 
Central 
region 


2.0 
6.8 
12.0 
17.7 
17.6 

12.6 
8.8 
5.9 
4.5 


3.5 
1.6 


.6 
1.1 


Southern 
region 


5.0 
13.9 
13.1 
11.4 
10.4 

9.3 
8.1 
5.5 
6.0 
3.5 

4.8 
2.9 
1.9 
1.1 
.9 

2.0 
.7 
.5 


Moun- 
tain and 
Plains 
region 


1.4 
5.2 
12.0 
14.  1 
12.5 

13.2 
10.7 
8.3 
5.5 
4.1 

5.6 
2.4 

1.5 


1.0 
.5 
.9 


100.0 


Pacific 
region 


1.8 
4.4 
8.1 
12.0 
14.4 

12.7 
12.3 
10.1 
7.2 
3.9 

6.7 
1.9 
1.2 
.6 
.5 

1.1 
.  7 
1.4 

100.0 


'  Includes  families  living  in  communities  with  population  under  2,500,  and  families 
li%  ing  in  the  open  country  but  not  t  n  fnrms. 

3  Excludes  fill  families  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any 
time  during  year.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  42. 

'  For  location  of  communities  included  in  .sample,  sec  chart  10.  For  discussion  of 
limitations  of  the  regional  comparison,  see  pp.  IS,  22-23,  54  and  57. 


New 
Eng- 
land 
region 

North 
Central 
region 

Southern  region 

Moun- 
tain 
and 
Plains 
region 

Income  level 

Total 

Oper- 
ators' 

Share- 
crop- 
pers' 

Pacific 
region 

1.2 
6.2 
12.0 
17.4 
18.5 

10.0 
11.6 
7.0 
5.0 
4.4 

3.5 
1.0 
.4 
.4 

.1 

.3 
.8 

2.2 
5.5 
11.3 
IC.  1 
15.8 

13.6 
10.4 

7.4 
4.3 
3.9 

4.2 

2.2 

1.4 

.5 

.2 

.6 
.4 
.1 

3.4 
20.7 
23.8 
17.4 
10.7 

7.3 
4.7 
2.9 
1.9 

1.4 

1.9 
1.1 
.  7 
.5 
.3 

.6 
.2 
.5 

1.8 
15.4 
21.0 
18.4 
12.4 

8.9 
5.8 
3.7 
2.6 
1.8 

2.5 
1.5 
.9 
.0 
.4 

.8 
.3 
.7 

8.5 
37.9 
30.4 
13.9 

5.3 

2.5 
1.0 
.5 

13.1 
13.9 
15.9 
16.2 
12.6 

8.2 
5.4 
3.8 
3.0 
1.9 

2.0 
1.8 
.7 
.3 
.2 

.8 
.3 

3.3 

$2.'iO-.MOO 

6  0 

$5OO-$7£0 

10.8 

$75O-$1.00O 

13  T 

$l,noo-$i.250 

12  0 

$1.2SO-$l,.'iOO. 

$l,.500-$1.7iO 

10.6 
8.6 

$l,75O-$2,000-. 

$2.000-$2,250 

7.4 
5.6 

$2,250-$2,500. 

$2,50O-$3,000 

3.9 
4.8 

$3,000-$3,.')00 

3  1 

$3,500-$4.000 

2.2 

$4,00O-$i.5O0.. 

1.3 

$4,500-$5,000  

.9 

$5,000-$7.5C0 

$7.5OO-$10.00O     

1.7 
2.3 

1.8 

All  levels 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

1  Includes  families  living  on  fanns  in  rural  areas  only. 

2  Excludes  all  families  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any 
tin-e  during  year.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  42. 

3  For  location  of  communities  included  in  sample,  see  chart   10.    For  discussion 
f  f  limitations  of  the  regional  comparison,  see  pp.  18,  22-23,  54  and  57. 

'  For  definitions  of  operator  and  sharecropper,  see  footnote  11,  p.  43. 

Table  19B. — Percentage  distribiitions  of  wage-earning  families  ^ 
{nonrelief)^  in  five  geographic  regions,^  by  income  level,  1935-36 


Income  level 

New 

England 

region 

North 
Central 
region 

Southern 
region 

Mountain 

and  Plains 

region 

Pacific 
region 

Under  $250 

0.6 
3.2 
9.4 

18.4 
19.9 

16.0 
10.  C 
8.  G 
5.1 
3.0 

2.7 
1.3 

.7 
.3 
.1 

.1 

1.3 
4.3 
9.0 
16.5 
17.4 

13.7 
10.8 
8.3 
5.4 
3.8 

4.8 

2.1 

1.0 

.5 

.2 

.3 

8.4 
18.6 
19.4 
15.0 
11.4 

7.9 
6.3 
4.3 
2.7 
1.9 

2.2 
.8 
.7 
.2 
.1 

.1 

1.4 
6.0 
13.1 
18.1 
16.5 

14.8 
10.8 
6.6 
4.8 
2.6 

3.0 
1.6 
.6 
.1 
.1 

W 

1.2 

$2.'(l-$500 

3.8 

$500-$750 

8.4 

$75()-$l,000 

13  8 

$l,00O-$l,25O.. 

18.7 

$1,2SO-$1,500 

14.6 

$l,50O-$l,75O 

$1.750-$2.000 

12.5 
10.4 

$2.00O-$2,250 

6.3 

$2,250-$2,500 

3.6 

$2,50O-$3,000 

4.4 

$3,000-$3,.'00.. 

$3.50O-$4.00O 

$4,000-$»,500  - 

1.4 
.4 
.3 

$4,5nO-$6,000 

$."1,000  and  over 

.1 
.2 

.Ml  levels 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Families  are  classified  accordicg  to  occupation  from  which  largest  amount  of 
family  earnines  was  derived,  rather  than  according  tj  occupation  of  the  principal 
earner.    For  further  explanation,  see  pp.  25  and  44. 

^  Excludes  all  families  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relier  (aowever  little)  at  any 
t;r"e  durirg  ycAr.     For  further  exiiliuiatioa,  see  p.  42. 

'  For  location  of  communities  included  in  sample,  see  chart  10.  For  discussion  of 
limitatioi  s  of  the  regional  comparison,  see  pp.  18,  22-23,  54  and  57. 

*  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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Table  20B. — Percentage  distribulions  of  while  and  Xegrn  farm 
and  rural  nonfarm  families  '  (nonrrlief)'  in  the  South,^  by 
income  level,  1935-S'i 


Income  level 


Uniierf250 

$250-$.'>00 

$50O-S76O 

$75O-$1.00O 

$1,000-$1,250 

$1.25O-$1.500 

$1,S00-$1.750 

$l,750-$2.000 

$2.000-$2,250 

$2,250-$2.500 

$2,500-$3,000 

J3.000-$3.500 

S3.500- $4,000 

$4.0tK>-$4.."W 

$4,500- $5.(X)0 

$5,000-$7.500 

S7,500-$10,aXI 

$10,000 and  over.. 

All  levels... 


Farm  families 


White 


Total 


1.0 
12.5 
21.7 
19.1 
13.3 

9.4 
6.  1 
3.9 
2.6 
2.0 

2.8 
1.6 
1.0 
.7 
.4 

.9 
.3 


100.0 


Oper- 
ators * 


0.7 
10.2 
19.5 
19.0 
14.1 

10.1 
6.8 
4.4 
3.1 
2.3 

3.2 


1.0 
.4 


100.0 


Share- 
crnii- 
pers  ' 


2.6 
27.0 
34.7 
19.4 

8.4 

4.8 
2.0 

1.1 


100.0 


Negro 


Total 


8.5 
38.4 
28.5 
13.7 

6.1 

3.0 
1.5 
.8 
.3 

.1 


(>) 
(>) 
(') 

(') 
(4 


100.0 


Oper- 
ators * 


5.4 
33.0 
29.3 
16.5 

6.5 

4.7 

2.4 

1.3 

.5 

.2 

.1 
.1 

« 

(») 

(>) 


100.0 


Share- 
crop- 
pers ' 


12.4 
45. 1 

27,6 
10.3 
3.2 


100.0 


Rural  nonfarm 
families  > 


White 


0.8 
5.0 
11.6 
12.9 
12.4 

11.5 
10.1 
6.9 
6.2 
4.4 

5.9 
3.6 
2.3 
1.3 
1.1 

2.5 
.9 
.6 


100.0 


NeRro 


21.6 

48  4 

19.3 

5  6 

2.7 


.3 
.3 

.1 
.3 

.3 
.1 

.1 
(») 
(') 

(•) 

(') 

100.0 


*  The  rural  nonfarm  group  includes  families  livinj:  in  coramunities  with  population 
under  2.500,  and  families  living  in  the  open  country  hut  not  on  farms. 

s  Excludes  all  families  receiving  any  <iirect  or  woric  relief  (however  little)  at  any 
time  during  yeiir.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  42. 

3  For  location  of  comnmnii ic^  inchided  in  sample,  see  chart  10.  For  discussion  of 
limitations  of  (he  sample  data,  see  pp.  IS,  54,  and  57. 

•  For  definitions  of  operator  and  sharecropper,  see  footnote  11,  p.  43. 
'  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

Table  21B. — Percentage  dixtributions  of  while  and  Kegro  families 
(nonreliefY  in  three  sizes  of  cities  in  the  South,^  by  income  level, 
1935-36 


Income  level 

Large  cities, 

100,000  population 

and  over 

Middle-sized  cities, 

25,000  to  100,000 

population 

Small  cities, 

2,500  to  25,0o0 

population 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

Under  $250 

1.6 
3.5 
7.7 
8.8 
9.6 

8.7 
9.4 
9.1 
7.6 
7.5 

8.6 
5.7 
4.5 
2.4 
1.7 

2.6 
.5 

.5 

9.6 
24.3 
25.0 
18.8 

9.4 

5.0 
3.5 
1.2 
1.1 

.7 

]3 
.1 
.2 
(') 

.1 

2.4 
3.9 
7.8 
9.7 
9.8 

8.7 
9.5 
9.7 
7.0 
6.6 

7.6 
6.0 
3.3 
2.2 
1.3 

3.5 
.6 
1.4 

15.5 
31.7 
28.3 
12.6 
5.7 

2.1 
1.6 
.« 
.6 
.6 

.3 
.1 
.  1 

(?) 

(?) 

C) 

(?) 
(') 

1.2 
5.6 
12  2 
13.7 
14.8 

10.7 
8.5 
7.2 
5.7 
3.7 

6.2 
3.3 
2.2 
1.4 

.8 

1.4 
.5 
.9 

23.6 

$250-$500  -- 

37.9 

$500-$750 

23.8 

$75O-$l,000 

7.5 

$1,000-$1,250 - 

$1,250-$1.500 -- 

$1,500-$1,750 

$l,7.W-$2,000 

$2,000-$2,2.50 

$2,250-$2,500 

$2,500-$3,000 

$3.000-$3,500 

$3.500-$4,000 

$4,00O-$4,50O 

$4,500-$6,000 

$5,OOO-$7,50O 

$7,500-$10,000 

3.4 

1.2 
1.1 
.3 
.3 
.5 

.3 

.1 

(?) 
(>) 
C>) 

(?) 

All  levels 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

ion.  0 

loao 

100.0 

I  Excludes  all  families  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any 
time  during  year.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  42. 

'  For  loc-ation  of  communities  included  in  sample,  see  chart  10.  For  discussion  of 
limitations  of  the  sample  data,  see  pp.  18,  54,  and  57. 

>  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


Table  22B. — Percentage  distributions  of  white'  and  Negro  families 
(nonrelief)^  in  North  Central  metropolises  and  large  cities,^  by 
income  level,  1935-36 


Income  level 

Metropolises, 
1,500,000  population  and  over 

LarKC  cities, 

100,000  to  1.500,000 

population 

Native 
white  ' 

Foreign- 
born 
white' 

Negro 

While 

Negro 

I'nder  $250       .  .-  . 

L4 
2.0 
3.8 

6.0 
9.0 

9.3 
10.2 
9.8 
8.8 
6.5 

9.7 
5.6 
3.3 
2.1 
1.3 

3.1 
2.5 
5.6 

2.0 
3.7 
6.3 
10.8 
12.7 

12.9 
11.5 
9.9 
7.0 
5.3 

7.5 
3.9 
2.6 
1.3 
.5 

1.1 
.5 
.5 

2.1 
4.5 
12.0 
19.7 
19.3 

13.5 
9.9 
6.6 
4.7 
2.9 

2.2 
1.5 
.4 
.2 
.1 

,2 
.2 

1.5 
2.6 
5.' 
9.1 
12.2 

11.6 
10.9 
9.9 
7.4 
5.7 

8.0 
4.8 
2.8 
1.6 
.9 

2.0 
1.4 
2.2 

i.e 

5.1 

$250-$.')00 

$5(K)-$7.'i0 

$750-$  1,000 

26  6 

$1,000-$1,250 

$1,250-$1..WU 

$l,50O-$l,750 

21.6 

11.5 
6  1 

$1,7.')0-$2,0(I0 

$2,000-$2,250.. 

5.0 
2  4 

$2,250-$2,500 

$2,.5oo-$3,noo 

$3,00O-$:i,50O 

4 

$3,.500-$4,000 

$4,000-$4,50n.. 

1 

$4,5CO-«5,000 

$,5.000-$7..Wn 

$7,50()-$10.UIKl-  

$10,0(10  and  over 

.1 
.2 
O 

All  levels 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

I  For  e\planitin-i  of  inlive  whilt'  and  foreign-born  white  dassincntion,  see  p.  43. 

1  Excludes  all  families  receiving?  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any 
time  durinK  yt-ir.     For  further  explanation,  see  p.  42. 

3  For  location  of  communities  included  in  sample,  see  chart  10.  For  discussion  of 
limitations  of  the  sample  data,  see  pp.  18,  54,  and  57. 

*  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

Table  23B. — Percentage  distributions  of  single  men   and  single 
U'o»ic«,'  by  income  levels  1935-36 


Income  level 

Single  men 

Single  women 

Under  $250 

9.5 
13.6 
15.8 
15.4 
12.fi 

10.5 
(i.  5 
4.7 
3.3 
2.4 

2.0 
1.3 
.  7 
.3 
.2 

.5 
.3 
.3 

(■) 

(•) 

(') 

9  6 

$250-$500    

19  4 

$500-$750 

26  7 

$750-$1,000         

16  8 

$l,0OO-$l,250    

8  1 

$1,250-$1.500    

5  5 

$1,500-$1,750      

3  4 

$1,750-$2.000    

2  6 

$2,000-$2,250      

1  9 

$2,250-$2,500 

1  4 

$2,50O-$3,C0O 

1  0 

$3.000-$3,500                   

7 

$3.50O-$4,00O 

6 

$4,00O-$4,5OO                .                              .  . 

4 

$4,5OO-$5,00O 

.3 

$5,000-$7,500 

$7,500-$10,000 

.3 

$10,0OO-$25,00O      

5 

$25,000-$50,000    

.  1 

$50.000-$100,000    

$100,000  and  over      .    

All  levels           

100.0 

100.0 

<  Includes  both  relief  and  nonrelief  single  individuals. 
individuals,  see  p.  40. 
»  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


For  definition  of  single 
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T.\BLE  24B. — Number  of  nonrelief  families  '  jji  six  types  of  community  within  five  geographic  regions,  1935-36 


Type  o(  community 

All  regions 

New  Eng'and 
recion 

N'orth  Central 
region 

.southern  region 

Mountain  and 
Plains  region 

Taciflc  region 

2,806,910 
4, 666,  708 
2,  607,  .5S9 
4,079,741 

2, 806,  916 
2,073.631 
1,39.3,917 
2,051,428 

482, 634 
366,  OlS 
362.117 

1, 149.  21.2 

672.  Of 4 

1,059,967 

180, 397 
97,  .380 
281,921 

780.754 

Middle-<:i7ed  cities,  25  000  to  ion, 00<1  population      .-  .         -.           

178.  210 

324,  308 

All  urban  communitie.s 

14,160,954 

1, 210  769 

8,32S.S92 

2  781.323 

559.098 

1,  283,  272 

4,585.665 
6,  166.  5.';8 

254,805 
146,  001 

1.881.226 
2, 127,  999 

1,  737.  561 
3.097. 1S.'3 

406.950 
544.  290 

30.^  123 

Farm"                                         .              

251,083 

10.  752.  2C3                   400,  856 

4,009,225 

4. 834,  744 

951.240 

556. 20S 

24,913  177              1.611.575 

12,335,117 

7,616,067 

1,  .510, 938 

1,839.4<10 

I  E.\cludes  all  families  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (liowever  little)  at  any  time  during  year.     For  further  explanation,  see  p.  42. 
>  Includes  families  living  in  communities  with  population  tinder  2,500,  and  families  living  in  the  open  country  tii:t  i.nt  on  farms. 

Table  25B. — Percentage  distributions  cf  nonrelief  families,  '  ly  type  cf  community  and  region,  1935-36 


Percentage  distributions  by  type  of  community 

Percentage  distributions  by  region 

Type  of  community 

All 
regions 

New 

England 

ration 

Ncrtli 
Central 
region 

Southern 
region 

Moun- 

tiin  and 

Plains 

region 

Pacific 
region 

.Ml 
regions 

New 

Enirland 

region 

North 
Central 
region 

."outhern 
region 

Moun- 
tain and 
Plains 
region 

Pacific 
region 

Metropolises: 

11.3 

18.7 
10.4 
16.4 

22.8 
16.  s 
11.3 
16.6 

100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.  0 

ICO.  0 
44.5 
53.5 
50.3 

I  ar?e cities: 

100  oro  to  1.. 500, 000  population 

29.9 
22.7 
22.5 

l.'i.  I 
7.5 
13.9 

11.9 
6.4 
18.7 

42  5 

9.  7 
17.6 

10.3 
14.1 
8.9 

24.6 
21.9 
26.0 

3.0 
3.7 

6.9 

10.; 

Middle-si^ed  cities 

6.8 

Small  cities: 

7  9 

All  urban  commimities 

56.8 

75.1 

67.5 

36.  5 

37.0 

69.8 

100.  0 

8.5 

68.8 

19.0 

4.0 

9.1 

18.4 
24.8 

15.8 
9.1 

15.3 

17.2 

22.8 
40.7 

27.0 
36.0 

16.6 
13.6 

100.0 
100.  p 

5.6 
2.4 

41.0 
34.5 

37.9 
50.? 

8.9 

8.8 

6.6 

4.1 

.^11  rural  commimities .— 

43.2 

24.9 

32.5 

63.5 

63.0 

30.2 

100.0 

3.7 

37.3 

43.0 

8.8 

5  2 

4JI  cnmmnnitips 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

6.5 

40.5 

30.5 

6.1 

7.4 

■  Excludes  all  families  receiving  any  direct  cr  worlc  relief  (however  little)  at  any  tin:e  during  year.     For  further  explanation,  see  p.  42. 
>  Includes  families  living  in  communities  with  jiopulation  under  2, .500,  and  families  living  in  the  open  country  but  not  on  farms. 

Table  26B. — Number  of  relief  families  '  in  six  types  of  community  within  five  geographic  regions,  1935-36 


Type  of  community 

AH  regions 

New  Eng- 
land region 

North  Cen- 
tral region 

Southern 
region 

Mountain 

and  Plains 

region 

Pacific 

region 

Metropolises: 

488.  184 
912,  622 
382.841 
808.482 

488,  184 
462,  027 
300,  706 
455.  847 

Large  cities: 

92,  199 
95,  183 
77,  476 

20.5,461 
105.379 
150,  797 

36,895 
31,359 
87.650 

116.010 

Middle-sized  cities: 

30, 014 

Small  cities: 

36.706 

All  urban  communities .-- --. 

2.  792.  129 

264,  858 

1.  706. 764 

461,  837 

1.5,5.910 

202.760 

1,  094.  305 
600.  646 

67.  203 
8,236 

497.  062 
62.  762 

344.  952 
389,006 

106.  746 
118.297 

78.342 

Farms 

22.345 

.\ll  rural  communities 

1,  694,  951 

75,  439 

559.  824 

733.958 

2i5.  043 

100.  687 

4,  487,  080 

340,  297 

2,266,588 

1,  195,  795 

380,  953 

303,  447 

'  Includes  all  familie .  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any  time  during  year.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  42. 
'  Includes  families  living  in  communities  with  population  under  2,500,  and  families  living  in  the  open  country  but  not  on  farms. 
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Table  27B. — Percenlage  distributions  of  relief  families, '  by  type  of  communily  and  region,  1935-36 


Percentage  distributions  by  type  or  community 

Percentage  distributions  by  region 

Type  of  i-ornmunity 

All 
regions 

New 

England 
region 

North 
Central 
region 

Southern 
region 

Moun- 
tain and 
Plains 
region 

Pnclflc 
region 

All 
regions 

New 

England 

region 

North 
Central 
region 

Southern 
region 

Moun- 
tain and 
Plains 
region 

Pacific 
region 

Metropolises: 

10.9 
20.3 
13.0 
18.0 

21.5 
20.4 
13.3 
20.1 

17.2 
8.8 
12.6 

9.7 
8.2 
23.0 

38.2 

.     16.5 

12.1 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
60.7 
61.8 
66. 4 

Larue  cities: 

27.1 
27.9 
22.8 

10.1 
16.3 
9.6 

22.6 
18.1 
18.7 

4.0 
6.4 
10.8 

12.7 

Middle-sized  cities: 

25  000  to  100  000  DODulatioD 

8.6 

Small  cities: 

2  500  to  25  000  population     -....-  --. 

4.5 

All  urban  communities    . 

02.  2 

77.8 

76.3 

38.6 

40.9 

60.8 

100.0 

9.6 

61.1 

16.6 

6.6 

7.3 

24  4 
13.4 

19.8 
2.4 

21.9 
2.8 

28.9 
32.6 

28.0 
31.1 

25.8 
7.4 

100  0 
100  0 

6.1 
1.4 

4.5.4 
10  4 

31.5 
64.8 

9.8 
19.7 

7.2 

3.7 

All  rural  communities  -  

37.8 

22.2 

24.7 

61.4 

59.1 

33.2 

100.0 

4.6 

33  0 

43.3 

13.3 

6.9 

All  communities      

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

7.6 

60.5 

26.6 

8.6 

6.8 

'  Induiies  nil  families  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any  time  during  year.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  42. 
'  Includes  families  living  in  communities  with  population  under  2,500,  and  families  living  in  the  open  country  but  not  on  farms. 


Table  28B. — Nvmber  and  percent  of  nonrelief  families  '  in  three 
color  groups  in  five  types  of  covimunity  in  the  South,  1935-36 


Table  29B. — Number  and  percent  of  nonrelief  families '  in  threecolor 
groups  in  North  Central  large  cities  and  metropolises,  1935-36 


Type  of  coninmnity  and  color  group 

Kunibcr  of 
lAmilies 

Percent 

Farm  families: 
White: 

Operators  * -- 

1, 822. 567 
290, 520 

58.9 

Sharecroppers'                                       -      . 

9.4 

Total                                   

2,113,087 

68.3 

Negro: 

511,092 
416, 101 

16.5 

13.4 

Total - 

927, 193 

29.9 

Other  color:  ^ 

31,  366 
25,  537 

1.0 

.shfire<'rorP*'r^ 

.8 

Total  —          .            - 

56,903 

1.8 

3,097,183 

100.0 

Rural  nonfarm  families:* 

White                                    

1,  381,  256 
3,11,  561 
24,744 

79.5 

19.1 

1.4 

Total - 

1,737,661 

100.0 

Small  city  families  (2,500  to  25,000  population) : 

White        - 

838,  111 

202,048 

19.808 

79.1 

Negro                                                    -      

19.0 

1.9 

Total                               -      --_---      

1,059,987 

100.0 

Middle-sized  city  families  (25,000  to  100,000  population): 
White                                                                     

421.900 

141,480 

8,684 

73,8 

Negro            ...      .... 

24." 

1.5 

Total          

572,064 

100.0 

Large  city  families  (100,000  population  and  over): 

While            

915,  902 
207,  5f  2 
25,  828 

79.7 

IS.  1 

2.2 

Total 

1. 149,  292 

100.0 

Type  of  community  and  color  group 

Number  of 
families 

Percent 

Large  city  families  (100,000  to  1,500,000  population): 

2,009,147 

63,331 

1,153 

96.8 

Negro                                                        .         .  . .. 

3.1 

.1 

Total    

2, 073, 631 

100.0 

Metropolis  families  (1,500,000  population  and  over): 
White: 

1,535,523 
1,  160.  554 

54.7 

Foreign-bom '                        

41.4 

Total                 _ 

2, 696, 077 

96.1 

107,  145 
3,694 

3.8 

Other  color  '                                         .  

.1 

Total                                        

2,806,918 

100.0 

>  Excludes  all  families  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any 
time  durins;  year.    For  farther  explanation,  see  p.  42. 
'  For  definition  of  other  color,  see  p.  43. 
s  For  explanation  of  native  white  and  foreign-bom  white  classification,  see  p.  43. 

Table  SOB. — Number  of  nonrelief  families'^  of  four  sizes  in  six 
types  of  community  and  ni  five  geographic  regions,  1935-36 


»  Excludes  all  families  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any 
time  during  year.     Forfurtherexplanation,  .see  p. 42. 

*  For  definitions  of  oneratnr  and  sharecropper,  see  footnote  11,  p.  43. 

*  For  definition  ofotnercnlor,  see  p.  43. 

*  Includes  fniuilies  living  in  communities  with  impulation  under  2,500,  and  families 
living  in  t he  cpen  country  but  not  on  farms. 


'  Excludes  all  families  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any 
time  during  year.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  42. 

■  Metropolises  of  this  size  are  in  North  Central  Region  only  (New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  and  Detroit). 

'  Includes  families  living  in  communities  with  population  under  2,500,  and  families 
living  in  the  open  country  but  not  on  farms. 


All 
fimilies 

Families  of— 

Type  of  community  and  region 

2  persons 

3-1  per- 
sons 

5-6  per- 
sons 

7  and 

over 

persons 

-Metropolises:  ' 

1,500,000  population  and  over. 
Large  cities: 

100,000  to  1,500,000  popula- 
tion               

2.806.916 

4,666,708 
2,607,589 
4,079,741 

765,440 

1.571,608 

770, 224 

1, 149. 986 

1.393,144 

2. 133. 199 
1,  217, 842 
1,902,440 

602,941 

726,990 
459, 145 
744.501 

165.391 
236,011 

Middle-sized  cities: 

25,000  to  100,000  population-. 
Small  cities: 

2,500  to  25.000  population 

160,378 
282.754 

All  urban  communities 

14,  160.954 

4.  247,  158 

6. 646, 625 

2,  4M.  tVi7 

833.534 

Rural  nonfarm  communities'-  -- 
Farms 

4,  585,  665 
6.  166,  558 

1,  287,  576 
1.134.110 

2,  183,  567 
2,  340,  183 

822.  S06 
1,  .547. 936 

291.726 
1,144,323 

All  rural  commimities 

10,  752,  223 

2.  421,  092 

4,  523.  740 

2,  370.  742 

1,436,049 

All  commimi  ties 

24.913,  177 

6.  «ti8.  S60 

11,  170,365 

4.H04,379 

2,  269,  583 

New  England 

1.611.575 
12.335.117 
7,  616,  067 
1,510,938 
1, 839,  480 

457,  287 

3,  583.  435 

1,  578,  229 

398,653 

851,  248 

726,563 

6,710,579 

3,139,857 

690,022 

903,344 

306.486 

2.223.433 

1.730.321 

305,340 

238.799 

121.239 

North  Central 

817.670 
1.167.660 

Alountain  and  Plains     ..  .. 

116,923 

Pacific 

46.091 

AM  regions            

24,913,177 

6,668,850 

11, 170,  365 

4,804.379 

2.269,683 

Notes  in  opposite  colimin. 
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Table  31B. — Percentage  distributions  of  nonrelief  families  '  of  four  sizes,  by  type  of  community  and  region,  1936-36 


Percentage  distributions  b; 

•  size  of  family 

Percentage  distributions  by  type  cf  community  and  region 

Type  of  community  and  region 

AU  families 

2  persons 

3-4  persons 

5-6  persons 

7  and  over 
persons 

All  families 

2  persons 

3-4  persons 

6-6  persons 

7  and  over 
persons 

Metropolises:* 

1.500.000  population  and  over 

Large  cities: 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

26.9 
33.7 
29.5 
28.2 

49.7 
45.7 
46.7 
46.6 

17.9 
15.6 
17.6 
18.3 

.">.  5 
6.0 
6.2 
6.9 

U.3 
18.7 
10.4 
16.4 

11.3 

23.6 
11.5 
17.3 

12.5 
19.1 
10.9 
17.0 

10.6 

15.1 
9.6 
15.5 

6.8 
10.4 

Middle-sized  cities: 

7.1 

Small  cities: 

2  500  to  25,000  population  

12.4 

All  urban  communities 

100.0 

30.0 

46.9 

17.2 

6.9 

56.8 

63.7 

59.5 

60.7 

36.7 

100.0 
100,0 

28.1 
18.4 

47.6 
37.9 

17.9 
25.1 

6.4 
18.6 

18.4 
24.8 

19.3 
17.0 

19.6 
20.9 

17.1 
32.2 

12.9 

50.4 

All  rural  communities - - 

100.0 

22.5 

42.1 

22.0 

13.4 

43.2 

35.3 

40.5 

49.3 

63.3 

All  commimities 

100.0 

26.8 

44.8 

19.3 

9.1 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.O 

New  England             .  ..  

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

28.4 
29.1 
20.7 
26.4 
35.4 

45.1 
46.3 
41.3 
45.7 
49.1 

19.0 
18.0 
22.7 
20.2 
13.0 

7.5 
6.6 
15.3 
7.7 
2.5 

6.5 
49.5 
30.5 
6.1 
7.4 

6.8 
f3.7 
23.7 
6.0 
9.8 

6.5 
51.1 

28.1 
6.2 
8.1 

6.4 
46.3 
36.0 
6  3 
5.0 

5.3 

North  Central                                           --     - 

31.0 

South                             -           ..     

51.5 

5.2 

Pacific                            

2.0 

All  regions  _.    ..    

100.0 

26.8 

44.8 

19.3 

9.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  E.\dudes  all  families  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any  tim^  during  year.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  42. 

'  Metropolises  of  this  size  are  in  North  Central  Region  only  (New  York.  Chicago.  Philadelphia,  and  Detroit). 

'  Includes  families  living  in  communities  with  population  under  2.500.  and  families  living  in  the  open  country  but  not  on  farms. 

Table  32B. — Number  of  nonrelief  families '  in  eight  occupational  groups '  in  five  types  of  community  and  in  five  geographic  regions,  1935-36 


All  families 

Wage-earn- 
ing group 

Farming 
group  5 

Clerical 
group 

Business  group 

Professional  group 

Other  occu- 
pational 
groups  • 

Type  of  community  and  region 

Salaried 

Independent 

Salaried 

Independent 

Metropolises: ' 

2,806,910 
4,666,708 
2, 607,  589 
4.  079.  741 

1,368,441 
2, 155, 143 
1,409,575 
2,305,805 

731,758 

1,114,569 

483,  714 

657,543 

104,884 
309,  732 
151,410 
219, 171 

297,006 
569,817 
292,099 
488.503 

143,621 
264,565 
125,086 
182, 392 

49,519 
84,  (M5 
37,846 
55,224 

111,687 

Large  c'ties: 

168,837 

Middle-sized  citie.'s: 

25  000  to  100  OCO  population 

107,259 

Small  cities: 

2,500  to  25,000  population 

171, 103 

AM  nrhjin  nnirmiinitiw!; 

14, 160,  951 

7,238,964 

2.987,584 

786, 197 

1,647,425 

716,284 

226.634 

558,885 

10,  752,  223 

2,220,313 

6, 166, 5J8 

638.641 

327.417 

725.222 

272.961 

114.299 

2S6.812 

All  communities 

24,913,177 

9,  459,  277 

6. 166,  558 

3.  626.  225 

1.112.614 

2.372.617 

989.  225 

340.933 

845.  698 

1,611,575 
12,335,117 
7,616,067 
1,510,938 
1, 839,  480 

857,401 

5,  294. 084 

2, 198.  435 

371,412 

737.945 

146.  OCl 

2. 127.  999 

3,  097, 1?3 

544,290 

251.085 

234.03", 
2.016.594 
862.  209 
197.  385 
316.001 

80.  422 
485. 127 
359. 090 
91.816 
96.159 

158.065 
1.228.807 
599. 302 
161.331 
225.  142 

60.978 
531. 105 
236. 145 
67.  559 
93.438 

18.  472 
174,  015 
90,418 
25.641 
32.387 

5';.  200 

N'orth  Central 

477.  383 

South 

173.  285 

Mnnntftin  nnd  Plftins 

5!.. 504 

Pacific--   .- 

87.  323 

All  regions  . 

24,913,177 

9,  459,  277 

6,  165,  558 

3,626,225 

1,112,614 

2.  372,  647 

989,225 

340,933 

845.698 

>  Excludes  all  families  receiving  any  direct  cr  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any  time  during  year.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  42. 

>  Families  are  classified  according  to  occupation  from  which  largest  amount  of  family  earnings  was  derived,  rather  than  according  to  occupation  of  the  principal  earner.    For 
Further  explanation,  see  pp.  25  and  44. 

3  Includes  families  living  en  farms  in  rural  areas  only. 

<  Includes  families  with  no  income  from  earnings  during  the  year,  and  village  r.nd  city  families  with  major  earnings  from  farming. 
6  MetropoIis<'s  of  this  size  are  in  N'orth  Central  Region  only  fXew  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Detroit). 

"  Includes,  in  addition  to  the  6.166.558  families  living  on  farms,  4.585,665  families  living  in  the  open  country  but  not  on  farms,  or  in  communities  with  population  under  2,500. 
The  latter  group  includes  137,624  village  families  deriving  the  largest  amount  of  fan.ily  earnings  frcm  farming;  these  are  classified  as  "other  occupational  groups.'* 
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Table  33B. — Percentage  distributions  of  nonrelief  families  '  in  eight  occupational  groups,''  by  type  of  community  and  region,  1935-36 


Percentage  distributions  by  cccupational  croup 

Percentage  distributions  by  tyiw  o(  community  and  region 

Typo  o(  community  and  region 

All 
(ami- 
lies 

Wage- 

earn- 

ing 

group 

Farm- 
ing 
group' 

Cleri- 
cal 
group 

Business 
group 

Professional 
group 

Other 

All 
fami- 
lies 

Wage- 
earn- 
ing 
group 

Farm- 
ing 
group  • 

Clerl- 

c:d 
group 

Dullness 
group 

Professional 
group 

Other 

Sala- 
ried 

Inde- 
pend- 
ent 

.Sala- 
ried 

Inde- 
pend- 
ent 

tional 
grouiis  * 

Sala- 
ried 

Inde- 
pend- 
ent 

Sala- 
ried 

Indi- 

licnil- 

eut 

tional 
gr»up.<  < 

Metropolises;  * 

1,500,000  population  and  over — 
Larpeiitifs: 

100,0t:oto  1,.'00,000  population... 
Mlddli'sizcil  oitiesr 

25,000  to  100,000  population 

Small  cities: 

2,500  to  25,000  population 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

48.7 
46,2 
,'>4. 1 

50.4 

26.1 
23.9 
18.6 
16.1 

3.7 
6.6 
5.8 
5.4 

10.0 
12.2 
11.2 
12.0 

.V  1 

4.K 
4.5 

1.8 
1.8 
1.4 
1.4 

1.0 
3.0 
4.  1 
4.2 

11.3 

18.7 
10.4 
10.4 

14.5 

22.8 
11.9 
24.3 

20.2 
30.8 
13.3 
18.1 

g.4 

27.9 
13.6 
19.7 

12,5 
24.0 
12.3 
20.6 

14.6 
26.8 
12.7 
18.4 

14.5 
24.7 
11.1 
10.2 

13.2 
20.0 
12.7 
20.2 

All  urban  communities 

100  0 

61.2 

21.1 

5.  5 

11.0 

5.1 

1.6 

3.9 

66.8 

76.5 

82.4 

70.6 

69.4 

72.4 

68.6 

66.1 

100.0 

20.7 

67.4 

6.9 

3.0 

6.7 

2.5 

1.1 

2.7 

43.2 

2:1.5 

100.0 

17.6 

29.4 

30.6 

27.6 

33.6 

33.9 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

37.9 

24.8 

14.5 

4.5 

9.5 

4.0 

1.4 

3.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

53.2 
42.9 
28.9 
24.5 
40.1 

9.  1 
17.3 
40.6 
36.0 
13.7 

14.5 
16.3 
11.3 
13.1 
17.2 

5.0 
3.9 
4.7 
6.1 
5.2 

9.8 
10.0 

7.9 
10.7 
12.2 

3  8 
4.3 
3.1 
4.5 

6.1 

1.1 
1.4 
1.2 
1.7 
1.8 

3.5 
3.9 
2.3 
3.4 
4.7 

6.5 

49.5 

30.5 

6.1 

7.4 

9.1 

56.0 

23.2 

3.9 

7.8 

2.4 
34.5 
50.2 
8.8 
4.1 

6.5 
55.6 
23.8 
5.4 
8.7 

7.2 
43.6 
32.3 
8.3 
8.6 

6.7 
51.8 
25.2 
6.8 
9.5 

6.2 
53.7 
23.9 
6.8 
9.4 

5.4 

51.1 

28.5 

7.6 

9.6 

6.6 

North  Central 

56.5 
20.5 

Mnuntain  and  Plains           .  .  -. 

6.  1 

Pacific 

10.3 

100.0 

37.9 

24.8 

14.5 

4.6 

9.5 

4.0 

1.4 

3.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

t  Kxdudes  all  (atnilies  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief  (however  little)  at  any  lime  during  year.    For  further  explannlion  sec  p.  42. 

>  Fanulies  are  classified  according  to  occupation  from  which  largest  amount  of  family  earnings  was  derived  rather,  than  according  to  occupation  of  the  principal  earner. 
For  further  explanation  see,  pp.  25  and  44. 

'  Includes  families  living  on  farms  in  rural  areas  only. 

*  Includes  families  with  no  income  fmm  earnings  during  the  year,  and  village  and  city  families  with  major  earnings  from  farming. 

!  Metropoli.^es  of  this  size  are  in  North  Central  Ketiiou  only  (New  York,  Chicago.  Philadelphia,  and  Detroit). 

fl  Includes,  in  addition  to  the  6,Ulfl,.'>5H  families  living  on  farms,  4,585,GG5  families  living  in  the  open  country  but  not  on  farms,  or  in  communities  with  population  under  2,.M)0. 
The  latter  group  includes  137.624  village  families  deriving  the  largest  amount  of  family  earnings  from  farming;  these  arc  classified  us  "other  occupational  groups.'* 


T.\BLE  34B. — Xitmber  and  percent  of  single  indmduals,^  by  relief 
slaius  2  and  sex,  1035-36 


Relief  status  and  sex 

Number 

Percent 

Not  receiving  relief:  ^ 

5, 509, 262 
3.063,201 

64.3 

35.7 

Total - - 

8,572,463 

100.0 

Receiving  some  relief:  ^ 

1,028,461 
457,111 

69.2 

30.8 

Total 

1,485,572 

100.0 

All  single  individuals: 

Men                                               

6,  537,  723 
3,620,312 

65.0 

35.0 

Total                                       

10, 058, 035 

100.0 

Table  35B. — Number   of    institutional    residents   in    nine   types 
of  institutional  group  in  five  geographic  regions,  1935-36 


>  For  definition  of  single  individuals,  see  p.  40. 

>  The  relief  group  includes  all  single  individuals  receiving  any  direct  or  work  relief 
(however  little)  at  any  time  during  year.  The  nonrelief  group  includes  all  other 
single  individuals.    For  further  eiiplanation,  see  p,  42. 


Type  of  institutional  group 

All  re- 
gions 

New 
Kng- 
land 
region 

North 
Cen- 
tral 
region 

South- 
ern 
region 

Moun- 
tain 
and 
Plains 
region 

Pacific 
region 

Institutions  for— 

Mental  defectives 

Physical  detectives 

Prisoners  and  delinquent 
adult*! 

563,000 
101,000 

207,000 

leo.ooo 

169,  OtK) 

52,000 
10,000 

10,000 

10, 000 

17,000 

314,000 
56,000 

93,000 

94.  000 
100.  OOU 

124,000 
22,000 

71,000 

40.  IHKI 
27.  IKK) 

32,000 
6,000 

16,000 

8,000 
10,000 

41,000 
7,000 

17,000 

Dependent     and    delin- 
quent children 

8,000 

Dependent  adults. 

l.i,000 

Total — . 

1,200,000 

99,000 

657.000 

284.000 

72.000 

88,000 

Quasi-institutional  groups: 
Civilian   Conservation 

412,000 
103,000 
213,000 
72,000 

23.  (XX) 
2,000 

11,000 
8,000 

i:i9. 0(Xi 

22,  OIKI 
50,000 
30,000 

14.5,  (XIO 
:)3.  C<X) 
9S.0OO 
16.  (XX) 

67,000 
14,000 
25.000 

30,000 

Labor  camps             

32,000 

Military  and  naval  posts. . 
Crews  on  vessels' 

29.000 
18,000 

Total.. 

800.000 

46.000 

241,000 

292,  (XH) 

106,000 

115  OIKI 

.Ml  institutional  groups. 

2,  UOO,  000 

14.';,  000 

898,000 

576.000 

178,  OUO 

203.000 

1  Classified  by  region  according  to  port  of  call. 
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